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ADVENTURES 
TELEMACHUS. | 


BOOK XII. 


THE ARGUMENT. | 
Neſtor, in the name of the allies, demands afſilance of 4 


Idomeneus againſt their enemies the Daunians. Men- 
tor, who was d:/irous of eftabliſhing a good order and q 
police in Salentum, and «of engaging the people to apply + i 
themſelves to agriculture, prevailed upon them to ac- ; 
cept of Telemachus at the head of an hundred noble ; 
Cretans. Afeer his departure, Mentor takes an eat | 
furvey of the city and fort; informs himſelf of every | 
particular ; dimedis Tdomenets to take ſeveral regu- 
lations in regard to commerce and police, ane to divide 


his people into ſeven c(fſ's, whom he diſtinguiſbed by 


. ; — , _ j 
di ſerent dreſſes, according tu their rane and birth; be 1 
prevails ufon him to ſuppr:ſs luxury and uſeleſs arte, | 


| in order to employ thoſe who praftiſed them in agricul- ".Y 

ture, which is rendered an honourable occupation. 

3 J 

1 H E whole army of the allies had now pitch- 1 

ed their tents, and the helds were covered all over 
with rich pavilions of all forts of colours, in which 
the fatigued Heſperians had lain themſelves down to 
reit. When the kings entered Salentum, they were 

| amazed 
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amazed to find fo many magnificent edifices erected 
in ſo ſhort a time, and that the embarraſſment of ſo 
great a war had not prevented the ſudden increaſe. 
and embelliſhment of the infant” city. 

They admired the wiſdom and vigilance of Ido- 
meneus, the founder of ſuch a hopetul Rate ; and 
they all agreed, that ſhould he, now that the peace 
was concluded, join the allies-againſt the Daunians, 
their ſtrength would be conſiderably increaſed. They 
therefore propoſed he ſhould engage in their confe- 
deracy ; and, as he could not well reject ſo reaſon— 
able a propoſal, he promiſed to ſupply them with a 
reinforcement of troops ; but, as Mentor knew well, 
whatever was neceffary to render a {tate flouriſhing, 
he was convinced Idomeneus could not be ſo pow- 
erful as he appeared; taking ham therefore aſide, he 
addreſſed him thus : 

& You ſee, our cares have not been unſucceſs- 
ful. Salentum is now ſecured from the calamities 
by which it was threatened. It will now be your 
own fault, if you do not raiſe the glory of it to 
heaven, and equal your grandfather Minos in wiſ- 
dom, and the good government of your ſubjeQs, 
T . ſhall continue itill to ſpeak to you with freedom, 
preſuming that you chuſe I ſhould do fo, and that 
you have an averſion to flattery, While theſe kings 
were admiring and extolling your magnificence, I 
reflected within myſelf on the temerity. of your 
conduct.“ At the word Temerity, Idomeneus 
changed colour. His look betrayed confuſion ; he 
reddened, and had well nigh interrupted Mentor 
with ſome expreſſions of reſentment ; when the 
ſage, in a modeſt and reſpectful tone, yet {till with 
honeſt freedom, proceeded thus, J plainly per- 
ceive you are ſhocked at the word Temerity : it 
would have been wrong in any one beſides myſelf to 
- have made uſe of it; for kings ought to be re- 
ſpeed, and treated with delicacy, even when re- 
proved : truth 18 apt enough of itſelf to offend 
them, without the addition of harſh terms. But 1 
thought I might venture to ſpeak with the utmoſt. 
| plaiuneſa, when I was going to make you ſenſible of 
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your errors. My deſign was to accuſtom you to 
hear things called by their proper names; and ta 
convince you, . that when others offer their advice 
touching your conduct, they will never venture to 
fay all they think. If you would not be deceived, 
you mult always ſuppoſe more than they will venture 
to ſay upon diſagrecable ſubjects. As for me, I 
could eaſily ſoften my expreſſions to your taſte; but 


it is for your advantage that I, who am not ſwayed 
by any private intereſt, nor aſſume a character of 


out reſtraint or reſerve. None elſe will ever dare to 
do ſo, and conſequently you will ſee the truth but 
by halves, and even then diſguiſed in gaudy co- 
lours.“ 

At theſe words, Idomeneus, recovered from his 


r: „ You ſee,” ſaid he to Mentor, „what it is to 
be uſed to flattery. But as I am indebted to you for 
the ſecurity of my infant realm, there is no truth that 
I will not hear with pleaſure from your mouth. Let 
compaſſion plead for an unhappy king, poiſoned by 
flatiery, and who, even in his misfortunes, never found 
any man generous enough to tell him the truth. No, 
I never found one man who loved me well enough 
to hazard my diſpleaſure by telling me the whole 
truth.“ 


eyes, and he embraced Mentor tenderly. Then the 
ſage old man reſumed the thread of his diſcourſe, 
« It gives me pain to be obliged to ſay any thing 


yourſelf in my place, and then judge: if you have 
been abuſed hitherto, it was becauſe you choſe to 
be deceived ; and were afraid to meet with too much 
ſincerity in your counſellors. Did you ever endea- 
vour to find ſuch as were truly diſintereſted, and 
$ would venture to contradict you? Have you been 
careful to chuſe thoſe who were leſs forward to 
make their court; who diſcovered the leaſt ſelfiſh- 


nels in their conduct, and were moſt likely to con- 
Vor. II. | 


any importance, ſhould ſpeak to you in private with- 


firſt emotion, ſeemed aſhamed of his punctilious tem- 


As he ſpoke theſe words, the tears ſtarted in his 


harſh and diſagreeable to you; but ought. I to be- 
tray you to run, by concealing the truth? Suppoſe _ 


demn | 


- 
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demn your unreaſonable prejudices and paſſions ? 
When you found yourſelf flattered, did you baniſh 
from your preſence the flatterers ? Or, did you dif. 
truſt their adulation? No, no; you did not act the 
rake of thoſe who love the truth, and deſerve to 
now it. Let us ſee now whether you can yet bear 
to have the truth told you, and your conduct cen- 
ſured. * I ſay again then, that you deſerve nothing 
but blame for that very conduct which was ſo 
highly extolled. While you had ſo many enemies 
without your walls abroad, who threatened your in- 
fant ſettlement, you thought of nothing within but 
erecting magnificent edifices. It was that which oc- 
caſioned you ſo many anxious uneaſy nights, as you 
have yourſelf acknowledged. You have exhauſted 
your treaſure, and never thought either of multi- 
plying your people, or cultivating the fertile lands 
upon this coaſt. Ought you not to have regarded 
theſe two things, as the only ſolid foundations of 
your power; namely, to have a great number of 
induſtrious ſubjects; and lands well cultivated for 
their ſubſiſtence? A long peace in the infancy of 
your ſtate was neceſſary to favour population. Your 
whole attention ſhould have been devoted to agri- 
culture, and the enacting wiſe laws. But idle am- 
bition hath brought you to the very brink of ruin, 
By aiming at appearing great and powerful, you 
have gone near to deſtroy your real power and great- 
neſs. Loſe no time then in repairing your faults : 
diſcontinue all your magnificent ſtructures; renounce 
that affectation of pomp and grandeur which would 
ruin your new city; ſuffer your people to enjoy the 
beneſits of peace; and endeavour to introduce plen- 
ty among them, in order to facilitate marriage.— 
Remember you are only king, as you have ſubjects 
to govern; and that your power is not to be mea- 
ſured by the extent of your territories, but by the 
number, ſubmiſſion, and attachment of the inhabi- 
tants. Let the land, of which you take poſſeſſion, 
be good, though not very extenſive; fill it with 
great numbers of induſtricus people, under good 
regulations; and ſtudy to conciliate their 2 * 
| | | "hen 
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Then will you be more powerful, more happy, and 
acquire more glory, than all thoſe conquerors that 


lay waſte ſo many kingdoms.” h 
« How ſhall I behave then, with refpe& to theſe 
kings? ſaid Idomeneus : © ſhall I confeſs my weak- 
neſs? True it is, I have negleQed agriculture, and 
and even commerce, for which I am ſo advantage» 
ouſly ſituated, and minded nothing but building a 
magnificent city, Muſt I then, my dear Mentor, 
diſcover my hung and thereby expoſe myſelf 
to ſhame and diſhonour in ſuch an aſſembly of kings? 
If I muſt, I will without heſitation, whatever it may 
colt me; for you have taught me that a true king 
ought to confider himſelf as made for the good of 
his people, as bound to devote himſelf entirely to 
their ſervice, and to prefer their ſafety to his Own re- 
putation.“ | 
Such ſentiments,” replied Mentor, “are wor- 
thy of the father of his people ; by this expreſſion of 


your city, I. recognize in you the temper and diſpo- 
ſition of a good king. Put the intereſt of the ſtate 
requires that care be taken of your honour. Leave 
that care to me; I will give thoſe kings to under- 
ſtand that you have engaged to re-inſtate Ulyſſes, if 
he is yet alive, or at leaſt his ſon, on the throne of 
Ithaca; and to drive from thence all the lovers of 
Penelope. Such an undertaking, they will eaſily ſee, 
mult require a conſiderable body of troops; and there- 
fore, they will be content to accept, at firſt, of a ſmall 
reinforcement againſt the Daunians. ry 

At theſe words, Idomeneus looked like a man 
diſencumbered of a heavy burden. © By conceal- 
ing from my neighbours,” ſaid he to Mentor, „my 
weakneſs and diſtreſs, you will fave, my dear friend, 
my honour, and the reputation of this infant ſettle- 
ment, But, with what probability can you alledge 
that T intend to ſend ſome troops to ſet Ulyſſes, or 
at leaſt his ſon, on the throne of, Ithaca, when Te- 
lemachus himſelf hath engaged to ſerve in perſon in 
the war againſt the Daunians ?” „ Give yourſelf no 
uneaſineſs on that ſcore,” replied Mentor; “I ſhall 

8 > ſay 


beneficence, and not by the vain magnificence of 
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ſay * but what is true. Some of the ſhips 
you propoſe to ſend out with a view to eſtabliſh your 
commerce, will touch at Epirus, and perform two 
ſervices at the ſame time; one, by alluring to your 
coaſt the foreign traders who have renounced all 
traffic with Salentum, diſcouraged by the heavy du- 
ties you impoſed ; the other, in making enquiry 
about Ulyſſes. If he is ſtill alive, he cannot be far 
from thoſe ſeas that divide Greece from Italy ; and 
it is confidently reported, that he was lately ſeen 
among the Phœnicians. Even though there ſhould 
be no hopes of ſeeing him again, yet your ſhips will 
do a ſignal ſervice to his ſon ; they will ſpread through 
Ithaca, and all the neighbouring ſtates the terror of 
the name of young Telemachus, who is ſuppoſed to 
be dead as well as his father. Penelope's lovers will 
be thunder-ſtruck to hear, that he is upon the point 
of returning, ſupported by a powerful ally; the 
Ithacians will be deterred from a revolt ; and, Pene- 
lope being comforted, will perſiſt in refuſing to admit 
a ſecond huſband. Thus will you ſerve Telemachus, 
while he fupplies Your place in the ary of the Ite- 
ban allies tnat is to act againſt the Daunians.” Here 
Idomeneus exclaimed: Happy the king who is 
guided by wiſe counſellors ! a wiſe and faithful friend 
is more ſerviceable to a king, than victorious armies, 
But doubly happy is the ſovereign, who is ſenſible 
of this his happineſs, and who knows how to make the 


moſt of it by following good counſels ! for our confi- 


dence is often with-held from wiſe and virtuous men, 
whoſe integrity is dreaded, while we lend a willing 
ear to flatterers, whoſe treachery gives no diſguſt. 
I myſelf have fallen in that ſnare ; and at a pro- 
per time, I will inform you of all the misfortunes 
that were brought upon me by a falſe friend, who 
flattered my paſhons, in hopes that I would flatter his 
in return. | 
Mentor found no difficulty in perſuading the allied 
kings that Idomeneus had charged himſelf with 
the affairs of Telemachus, while the youth himſelf - 
ſhould ſerve in their army. 'They were ſatisfied to 


have among them the young ſon of Ulyſſes, N 
| wit 
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with a hundred young Cretans, whom Idomeneus 


ve him as companions in the war; they were the 
flower of the young nobles, whom he had brought 
with him from Crete. They took the field in con- 
ſequence of Mentor's advice. “ Care,” ſaid he 
« muſt be taken of population in time of peace; but, 
leſt the whole nation ſhould fink into effeminacy, 
and ignorance of the art of war, it is proper that 
the young nobility be ſent to the wars abroad.— 
Theſe will be ſufficient to keep up in the whole na- 
tion an emulation for glory, in the love of arms, in 
a contempt of hardſhip and death itſelf, and in mili- 
tary ſcill.“ 

The confederate kings then left Salentum, ſatisfied 
with Idomeneus, and charmed with the wiſdom of 
Mentor. It gave them, in particular, great joy 
that they had Telemachus in their army ; but he 
_ himſelf was greatly affected at partiug with his friend 
Mentor. While the allied kings were taking their 
leave of Idomeneus, and aſſuring him, that they 
would inviolably obſerve the peace, Telemachus ſhed 
a-flood of tears in the boſom of Mentor, who held 
him claſped in his arms. The grief,” ſaid he, 
te that I feel at parting with my friend, makes me 
inſenſible to the joy that the hope of acquiring 
glory would otherwiſe inſpire. Methinks I ſee again 


that melancholy occaſion when the Egyptians tore me 


from your arms, and carried me far away, without 
any hopes of ever ſeeing you more.” Mentor com- 


forted the youth with the moſt ſoothing expreſſions 
of friendſhip. * There is a great difference,” ſaid * 


he, „ betwixt this ſeparation and that you men- 
tion. This 1s voluntary, and will be ſhort. Beſides, 
you are going in queſt of victory and triumph. I 
could wiſh, my ſon, that your love for me were leſs 
tender, and more manly ; you muſt learn to bear my 
abſence ; you will not have me always with you : 
you muſt rely upon your own wifdom and virtue, and 
not on me, for your conduct and direction.“ As he 
ſpoke theſe words, the goddeſs concealed under the 
figure of Mentor, covered Telemachus with her 
zgis, inſpired him at the ſame time with the ſpirit 
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of wiſdom and foreſight, intrepid valour and calm 


moderation: virtues that are ſeldom found united. 
„Go,“ ſaid Mentor, “and expoſe yourſelf to the 


greateſt dangers, as often as there ſhall be occaſion. 
A prince diſgraces himſelf more by ſhunning danger 
in time of action, than if he never made his appear- 
ance in the field. The perſonal courage of him who 
has the command of an army, mult never be doubt- 
ful. If it nearly concerns a people to preſerve their 
King 'or commander, it ftill more nearly concerns 
them, that no doubts be entertained in regard to 
his valour. Remember, that he who has the com- 
mand ought to be a pattern to all the reſt ; and ani- 
mate the whole army by his example. Do not, 
therefore, O Telemachus, decline any danger, but 
chuſe rather to loſe your life, than have your courage 
called in queſtion. Thoſe ſycophants who are moſt 
earneſt in diſſuading you from expoſing yourſelf to 
danger, even when the occaſion requires it, will be 
the firſt to affirm in private that you wanted courage, 
if they find it eaſy to prevail upon you to forbear ha- 
zarding your perſon. But, on the other hand, yon 
muſt not court danger unneceſſarily. Valour can be 


no farther a virtue, than as it is regulated by pru- 


dence: it is otherwife a mad contempt of death, 
and a blind brutal fury. Befides, ſuch an extrava- 
gant valour cannot be depended upon. He that is 
not maſter of himfelf in time of danger, is rather 
fool-hardy than brave; to ſet him above fear, he 
muſt needs be firſt beſide himſelf ; becauſe he cannot 
ſurmount his terrors by the natural effort of his rea- 
ſon, As that is the cafe, if he does not fly, he is at 
leaſt difordered ; he lofes that faculty of the under- 
ſtanding which is abſolutely neceſſary to give: proper 
orders, to take advantage of accidents and opportu- 
nities to vanquiſh the enemy, and do fignal ſervice to 


his country. If he has all the ardour of a foldier, he 


wants the preſence of mind of a commander. Nay, 
he has not even the real courage of a common ſoldier, 
for this laſt ought to preſerve in battle that preſence 
of mind and recollection ſuffictent to obey ſuch or- 
ders as he may receive. He who raſhly expoſes 

99 himſelf 
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himſelf to danger, tre ſpaſſes upon diſcipline, diſturbs 


the order of the troops, ſets an example of temerity, 


who prefer their vain ambition to the intereſt and 
ſafety of the common cauſe, deſerve chaſtiſement 
inſtead of recompence. Beware then, my dear ſon, 
of being too impatient in the purſuit of glory, 
The ſureſt way to find it is to wait patiently for a 
favourable opportunity. Virtue is always revered in 
proportion to her ſimplicity, modeſty, and contempt 
of oſtentation. As the neceſſity of encountering dan- 
ger becomes more urgent, the reſources of courage 


ſides to avoid all occaſion of exciting envy; and on your 
ſide beware of entertaining the leaſt emotion of jea- 


worthy ; but beſtow your applauſe with judgment : 
extol merit with pleaſure ; conceal faihags ; and if you 
cannot forget them, at leaſt remember them with re- 
gret. Do not take upon you peremptorily to decide 
in the preſence of thoſe ancient captains who are 
poſſeſſed of that experience which you cannot pre- 
tend to have; hear them with defference and reſpec : 
conſult them, and beg to be inſtructed by the ableſt 
of them; nor bluſh to aſcribe to their inſtructions 
whatever you do with approbation and applauſe. 
Laſtly, never give ear to thoſe who would excite in 


pable of diſcerning the nobleneſs of ſuch conduct, 
they will be charmed with it: and you will obtain 
all the ſatisfaction you can , reaſonably expect. If, 
on the contrary, they are not reaſonable enough to 
ſee and acknowledge the juſtice of your complaint, 
you will learn from your own obſervation what mor- 
tifications you may expect from their injuſtice ; and 
take your meaſures. for avoiding all further diſputes, 
until the war is at an end. Thus you will * 

| | thing 


and is often the occaſion of great diſaſters, Thoſe 


and of foreſight ought to increaſe. Remember be- 


louſy at the ſucceſs of others. Praiſe all that is praiſe- 


you a jealouſy, or diſtruſt of the other chiefs, with 
whom I would adviſe you to be frank, open, and 
ingenuous. If you ſhould think that you had reaſon. 
to complain of their behaviour, open your heart to 
them; explain your grievances. If they are ca- 
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thing to reproach yourſelf with. But above all things 
beware of truſting certain perfidious ſycophants, who 
make it their buſineſs to ſow diviſion with the grounds 
of complaint you may imagine you have againſt the 
chiefs of the army. As for myſelf, I ſhall remain 
with Idomeneus, to aſſiſt him in his neceſſary labours 
for the good of his people, and 1n repairing all thoſe 
faults which flatterers and weak counſellors have in- 
duced him to commit in laying the foundations of his 
new kingdom.” 
Here Telemachus could not help expreſſing to 
Mentor ſome ſurprize at, and even contempt for, 
the conduct of Idomeneus. But Mentor immediate- 
ly checked him: © Are you ſurpriſed,” ſaid he with 
a ſeverity of tone, ** that men of the greateſt worth 
are ſtill but men, and diſcover ſome human foibles 
amidſt the innumerable ſnares and perplexities inſe- 
, parable from royalty? Idomeneus, it is true, hath 
been / brought up in pride and pageantry. But what 
philoſopher, had he been in his place, would not 
have been the worſe for flattery ? It, muſt be owned, 
indeed, that he ſuffered himſelf to be too much in- 
fluenced by thoſe who had his confidence ; but even 
the wiſeſt kings are often miſled and deceived, not- 
withſtanding all the precautions they can take againſt 
deceit and misinformation. As a king cannot do 
every thing himſelf, he muſt have miniſters to aſſiſt 
him, whom he muſt alſo ſometimes truſt. Beſides, 
a king cannot know thoſe about him ſo well as pri- 
f vate men, fince they always wear a maſk before 
| him, and employ every kind of artifice for his de- 
| 


ception. Alas! my dear Telemachus, you will one 
day be too well convinced of this diſadvantage. It 
| is hardly poſſible to find in men either the virtues or 
the talents that are wanted. In vain do kings en- 
, deavour to ſtudy and inveſtigate the characters of 
men; they continually find themſelves miſtaken.— 
Nay, even the better ſort of men are hardly ever 
brought to act up to the occaſions of the common 
weal. They have their humours, their different views, 


their jarring intere and their jealouſies. It is 
* ” | 5, difficult 
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difficult eit her to convince their prejudices, or cor- 
rect their obſtinacy. _ _ | 
« 'The more extenſive any prince's dominions are, 
the more miniſters he muſt have to undertake thoſe 
meaſures which he cannot execute in. his own per- 
ſonz and the more occaſion there is. for miniſters 
veſted with delegated power, the greater is the dan- 
ger of being deceived in the choice of ſuch inſtru- 
ments, He who tv day cenſures and conderans kings 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, would, if made a king 
himſelf to-morrow, behave worſe, and commit the 
ſame faults, or greater ſtil, A private tation, ac- 
companied with a little judgment and eloquence, hides 
every natural defect, ſets off ſhining talents, and makes 
a man appear capable and worthy of the higheſt em- 
ployments, from which he is ſo far removed; but 
the authority of office puts both virtues and talents 
to a ſevere trial, and brings capital defects to 
view. 8 : | 
“Grandeur is like certain glaſſes that magnify 
exery object. In high ſtations where trifles have of- 
ten great effects, and where light faults often pro- 
duce the moſt fatal conſequences, every defect ap- 
pears more glaringly. Every body has his eyes up- 
on him, who is highly elevated above others, watch- 
ing his conduct, and criticiſing it with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. Vet they are altogether unacquainted with 
his ſituation, and know nothing of the difficulties he 
has to ſtruggle with. They will not allow him to 
have any human weakneſſes and failings, but expect he 
ſhould- be altogether perfect. But a king, however 
wiſe and good he may be, is ſtill but a man. As ſuch, 
both his underftanding and virtue muſt be limited and 
imperfect. As ſuch, he muſt have paſſions, humours, 
habits, which he cannot always controul. He is ſur- 
rounded by artful, mercenary men, and cannot» find 
that aſſiſtance which he would gladly uſe. Every 
day he is led into ſome error, either by his own 
paſſions, or thoſe of his miniſters. Scarce has he 
repaired one fault, when he falls into another. Such 
is the condition of kings, the moit-enlightened, and 
the moſt virtuous. - | 
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“ The longeſt and beſt reigns have neither time 
nor virtue ſufficient abſolately to retrieve the errors 
unwillingly committed in hying the foundations of 
the ſtate. Such are the diſavantages and diſcou- 
ragements that kings labour under. They are to 
be pitied and excuſed, the burden they have to bear, 
being too great for human weakneſs. Are they not 
to be pitied, in having ſuch numbers to govern, whoſe 
wants are infinite, and who give ſo much trouble and 
uneafineſs to thoſe who would govern them well ? 
And, indeed, it muſt be owned, that men are alſo 
much to be pitied, in that they are obliged to ſubmit 
to the government of a man ſuch as themſelves ; 
for, to reform mankind would require the power and 
wiſdom of the gods? But kings are certainly no 
leſs to be pitied; who, being but men themſelves, 
weak and imperfect, have ſuch an innumerable mul- 
titude of human creatures, corrupt and. deceitful, to 

overn.?? | 

Telemachus replied with ſome vivacity : “ Ido- 
meneus loſt by his own miſconduQ the crown of his 
anceſtors in Crete; and would have loſt that of Sa- 
leatum alſo, but for your counſel.” © I own,” ſaid 
Mentor, he hath committed great errors; but 
ſee if you can find in Greece, or in any other of 
the moſt civilized countries, a king who has not 
committed ſome that are altogether inexcuſable.— 
The greateſt men have in their conſtitution, temper, 
and character, certain defects that unavoidably lead 
them aſtray; and the moſt praiſe-worthy are thoſe 
who have the greatneſs of mind to acknowledge 


and repair their errors. Do you imagine that Uly{- 


ſes, the great Ulyſſes, your father, the moſt accom- 
pliſhed of all the Grecian princes, has no ſoibles, 
no defects? Had not Minerva led him, as it were, 
by the hand, how often would his courage and 
wiſdom have failed him in thoſe dangers and diffi- 
culties, amidſt which he hath been the ſport of ad- 
verſe fortune, Huw often hath Minerva reſtrained 
and reclaimed him, always in order to lead him to 
glory by the paths of virtue? Do not expect to find 
him altogether perfect, when you ſhall ſee him fitting 


with 
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with ſo much glory on the throne of Ithaca, for 
failings yau will certainly find in him. But Greece, 
Alia, and all the iſles of the ſea thought him worthy 
of admiration, notwithſtanding theſe defects. They 
were hid by a thouſand great qualities. It will 
be your happineſs to have an opportunity allo of 
admiring him, and forming yourſelf by ſo perfect a 
model. 

« Learn, O Telemachus, not to expect from the 
greateſt men more than is compatible with human 
capacity. Unexperienced youth are apt to indulge a 
preſumptuous vein of cenſure, that gives them a 
diſlike to all thoſe whom they ought to regard as 
patterns for their imitation, and renders their 1gno- 
rance incurable. You ought not only to love, reſpect, 
and imitate your father, though he be not perfect, 
but you ought even to have a high eſteem for Idome- 
neus, notwithitanding all that I have blamed in his 
conduct. He is by nature fincere, upright, juſt, 
generous, and beneficent ; of conſummate bravery 
deteſting all fraud, when he knows it, and is left to 
follow the dictates of his own heart. All his exte- 
rior qualifications are great, and ſuited to his ſta- 
tion. His candour in owning his faults, his good- 
nature, his patience in taking the harſheſt things I 
ſaid to him in good part, his magnanimity in ac- 
knowledging, and publicly repairing his errors, there- 
by raiſing himſelf above all cenſure, diſcover true 
greatneſs of mind. Good fortune, or good coun- 
fel, may ſecure a man of a very ordinary capacity 
from committing certain faults; but it muſt be a 
high degree of virtue that engages a king, long ſe- 
duced by flattery, to repair his errors, Thus to riſe, 
is more glorious than never to have fallen. The 
faults committed by Idomeneus are ſuch as are na- 
tural to almoſt every king on earth: but no king 
hath ever done ſo much towards his own reforma- 
tion. As for me, I could not help admiring him 
even when he allowed me to contradict him, with- 
out expreſſing the leaſt impatience. Let him be the 
object of your admiration allo, O Telemachus! it 

| | 16 
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aſſured that Minerva will never forſake you in emer- 
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is not ſo much for the ſake of his reputation, as your 
own good, that I give you this advice.“ 

Mentor, by theſe reflections, made Telemachus 
ſenſible of the danger of being unjuft, in giving 
way to ſevere ſtrictures on the conduct of thoſe elpe- 
cially who are encumbered with the difficulties and 
perplexities of adminiſtration, After theſe injunc- 
tions: © It is now time,” ſaid he, © to part; adieu. 
F ſhall wait at Salentum till your return, my dear 
'Telemachus! and remember, that thoſe who fear the 
gods have nothing to fear from men. You will find. 
yourſelf expoſed to the greateſt dangers; but be 


ncies.” . 
At theſe words, Telemachus had almoſt perceived 
the preſence of the goddeſs, and would have actu- 
ally diſcovered it was ſhe who made this declara- 
tion, to inſpire him with hope and aſſurance, had 
ſhe not recalled the idea of Mentor, by ſaying : 
« Forget not, my ſon, the pains I took when you 
were a child, to make you as wiſe and valiant as 
your father. See that you do nothing unworthy of 
his great example; and of thoſe maxims of virtue 
which I have endeavoured to inculcate in your ten- 
der mind.“ | 

Tbe ſun was already up, and gilded the tops of 
the mountains, when the kings ſet out from Salen— 
tum 'to join their troops, which were encamped 
around the city. They forthwith began their march 
under the banners of their reſpeAive commanders.— 
On all hands were ſeen the poliſhed ſteel of briſtling 
pikes; and the dazzling ſplendor of their glittering 
ſhields ; while clouds of duſt aſcended to the ſkics. 
Idomeneus and Mentor having accompanied the 
confederat- kings to ſome diſtance from the city, 
at laſt took their leave, after the warmeſt profeſſions 
of friendſhip on both ſides; fo that the allies did 
not at all doubt but the peace would be laſting, 
now they were-. acquainted with the integrity of 
Idomeneus, who had been repreſented, to them vciy 
different from what he really was; becauſe a judg- 
ment had been formed of his character, not 45 
i 8 2 16 
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his own ſentiments, but from the bad meaſures he had | 
adopted by the advice of flatterers. 

After the allied army had retired, Idomeneus car- 
ried Mentor into all the different quarters of the city. 
% Let us ſee,“ ſaid Mentor, „ what: number your 
people may amount to, both in the town and coun- 
try; let us take an exact account of them. Let us 
enquire too what number of peaſants and huſband- 
men there may be among them, and how much 
wine, oil, and other fruits your lands produce, one 
year with another Thus ſhall we be able to deter- 
mine, whether their produce is ſuſſicient to maintain 
all the inhabitants, and whether there is any over- 
plus, wherewith to carry von a beneficial commerce 
with foreign countries. We mult allo fee what num 
ber of ſhips and ſailors. you have: for otherwiſe” we 
cannot judge of your power.” He viſited the port, 
and went on board every ſhip; + enquired to what 
country each veſſel was bound; of what commodi- 
ties the cargo conſiſted, and what articles were taken 
in exchange. He informed himſelf of the whole 
expence. of the voyage; what ſums the merchants 
lent to one another; what companies or partnerſhips -: 
they had formed, in order to know if they were 
equitable and duly executed; finally, he enquired 
concerning the riſks of ſhipwreck, and other miſ- 
chances to which commerce is liable, with a view to 
prevent the ruin of merchants, who, from an avidity 
of gain, often undertake what they are not able to 
perform. f 

He judged” it expedient that bankruptcies ſhould 
be, ſeverely puniſhed ; becauſe; if they are not al- 
ways fraudulent, they are at leaſt generally the ef- 
fect of raſhneſs. At the ſame time he made regu- 
lations, by which they might be eaſily prevented, 
appointing magiſtrates to whom the merchants ſhould ' 
gye an account of their effects, their gains, their 
expences, and undertakings. They were not allow- 
ed ever to riſk the property of others, or more than 
the half of their qwn. . But what undertakings could 
not be executed by fingle merchants, were carried 
on by companies; the rules of which were rendered 
A * 0 almoſt 
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almoſt unavoidable by the rigorous penalties inflicted 
on thoſe by whom they were contravened. Further, 
the liberty of commerce was preſerved entire. Far 
from cramping it by impoſts, a premium was offered 
to all thoſe merchants who ſhould open a new trade 
between Salentum and any other nation. 

In conſequence of theſe regulations, great num- 
bers of people came from all parts to ſettle at Salen- 
tum. The trade of that city might he compared to 
the ebbing and flowing of the fea, ſhips with mer- 
chandize and treaſure coming in and going out in a 
conſtant ſucceflion, like the waves of the ocean.— 
Every thing uſeful was imported and exported 
without reſtraint, What was carried out was more 
than balanced, by what was brought in return. Juſ- 
tice was diſpenſed with the utmoſt exactueſs and 
impartiality to the ſeveral nations that uſed the port. 
Freedom, probity, and fair dealing ſeemed from the 
top of the lofty towers to invite merchants from the 
moſt diſtant nations; and all theſe merchants, whe- 
ther they came from the extremity of the Eaſt, 
where the ſun every day riſes from the boſom of the 
deep, or from that vaſt ocean, where, after a tedi- 
ous courſe, he quenches his fire at eve, lived in as 
much peace and ſecurity at Salentum, as in their own 
country. 

With regard to the interior part of the city, Men- 
tor viſited all the magazines, the ſhops of the ſeveral 
artificers, aed the public ſquares. All foreign mer- 
chandize that might introduce luxury and effeminacy, 
was prohibited. The dreſs and diet of all the diffe- 
rent ranks were regulated; together with the fze, 
furniture, and ornaments of their houſes ; none that 
were of gold and filver being allowed, „I know 
but of one way,“ ſaid he to I'!omeneus, * to pre- 
vent frugality from falling into diſgrace among your 
people ; and that 1s by ſetting an example of it your- 
ſelf. There is a neceſſity, indeed, for your mains 
taining a certain exterior grandeur ; but your guards, 
and the great officers about you, will be ſufficient 
to diſtinguiſh you, and command reſpect. Let your 
apparel be 0 of fine wool, dyed | in purple; and let thoſe 

next 
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next in rank to you wear a garment of the ſame wool, 


differing in nothing from yours but the colour, and a 


flight embroidery of gold, that ſhall run along the 


border of your robe, The different ranks among your 


people may be diſtinguiſhed by different colours, with- 
out any neceſſity to employ for that purpoſe either 
gold, filver, or precious ſtones ; and let rank itſelf be 
regulated by birth. | 

« Aſſign the firſt place to thoſe of the moſt noble 
and illuſtrious birth. Such as are velted with au- 
thority and employments, will readily yield prece- 
dency to thoſe great and ancient families who have 
long been in poſſeſſion of the firſt honours of the 
ſtate, Such as are of leſs noble birth will not pre- 
tend to rank with them, provided you do not teach 
them to forget themſelves by a too great and ſudden 
elevation; and ſhew a particular reſpect for thoſe 
who are not too much lifted up with the ſmiles of 
fortune. The diſtinction leaſt expoſed to envy, is 
that which flows from anceſtry and birth. It will 
be a ſufficient excitement to virtue and public ſpi- 
rit, if you give crowns and ſtatues to ſuch as per- 
form great and noble actions: and ordain, that their 
children ſhall rank as nobles. Let thoſe of the 
higheſt rank next to yontſelf be dreſſed in white 
with a gold fringe at the bottom, a gold ring on 
the finger, and a medal of the ſame metal hanging 
from the neck, impreſſed with your image. Let thoſe 
of the ſecond rank be cloathed in blue with a filver 
fringe, and a ring, but no medal : thoſe of che third 
claſs in green, with a medal, but neither fringe nor ring, 
thoſe of e 
pale red, or roſe colour: of the fixth in a grey violet 
colour: of the ſeventh, conſtituting the laſt and 


loweſt claſs, in a mixed colour of white and yellow. 


Theſe are the dreſſes for the ſeven different ranks of 
freemen. As for the, ſlaves, let them be clad in a 
dark grey or ruſſet. Thus will every individual be 
diſtinguiſhed according to his degree without ex- 
pence, and all thoſe arts that are ſubſervient to 
pomp and luxury be baniſhed from Salentum. Let 
ſuch artificers as were before employed in theſe per- 
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nicious arts, apply themſelves either to thoſe that, are 
neceſſary, which are but few in number, or to com- 
merce, or agriculture. No change muſt ever be 
admitted either in the nature of the cloth, or the 
form. of apparel; for it ill becomes men who are de- 
ſigued for exerciſes more ſerious and noble, to amuſe 


themſelves with inventing modes and ornaments of 


dreſs, or to permit their wives, to whom ſuch amuſe- 
3 be more ſuitable, to waſte their time ſo 
, T2 

As a ſkilful gardener lops off the uſeleſs branches 
of fruit-trees, Nentor endeavoured to retrench that 
pomp and luxury, by which the morals of a people 
are corrupted. He aimed at reducing every thing 
to a noble ſimplicity and frugality. He even regu- 
lated the diet of the citizens and ſlaves. What a 
ſhame,” ſaid he, © that men of the highéſt rank 
ſhould place their greatneſs in the dainties of a luxu- 
rious table, by Which they enervate their minds, 
and quickly ruin the health and -vigour of their bo- 
dies! whereas they ought to account it their happt- 
nefs to be-moderate, to have power and authority to 


do good, and to be honoured and eſteemed for ſo 


doing. Health and ſobriety give a reliſh to the coarſ- 
eft, fimpleſt food, and yield the moſt ſincere and mot 
laſting pleaſures. Let your proviſions then be of the 
belt forts, but dreſſed in a plain manner, without any 
high ſauces. To excite a falſe appetite, and make a 
man eat more than nature requires, is, in effect, to 
take him off by poiſon.” 


Idomeneus immediately conceived how much he 


was to blame for ſuffering the inhabitants of his new 


4 4a — 


city to fink into effeminacy and corruption, by vio- 
lating the laws of Minos with regard to ſobriety : 
but the ſage Mentor ſatisſied him, that theſe laws, 
though revived, would ſignify nothing, unlc{s he 
enforced them- by his own example, which could 
alone impreſs them with the ſtamp of authority— 
Idomeneus, therefore, immediately regulated his ta- 
ble, which afforded nothing but excellent bread; 


the wine of the country, which is agreeable and 


ſtrong, but this in moderation; with ſome ſie 
| plain 
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lain diſhes, ſuch as he was uſed to eat at the ſiege 
of Troy, wita the other Greeks. None durit complain 
of a regulation to which the king himſelf ſubmitted z 
and thus did every one retrench that profuſion and de- 
licacy in which they were beginning to indulge at all 
their entertainments. In the next place, Mentor ſup- 
preſſed that ſoft and effeminate muſic that tended to 
corrupt the manners of the youth. Nor was he more 
favourable to that bacchanalian muſic which intoxicates 
almoſt as much as wine, and is productive of impu- 
dence and violent paſſions. He proſcribed all muſic on 
feſtivals in temples, there to celebrate the praiſes of the 
gods and heroes, who have ſet an example of extraor- 
dinary virtue. Neither would he permit, except in 
the temples, the great ornaments of architecture; ſuch 
as columns, pediments, and porticos : he drew plans 
of a ſpecies of architecture equally beautiful and ſimple, 
by which an inconſiderable ſpace of ground afforded 
an airy houſe convenient for a numerous family; hay- 
ing the advantage of a healthy aſpect, and apartments 
independant of one another ; that order and neatneſs 
might be eaſily preſerved, and the whole maintained 
at a ſmall expence. He ordained that every houſe of 
any conſequenee ſhould have a faloon and little porch, 
with ſmall chambers for all the free perſons in the fa- 
mily: but he forbad, under ſevere penalties, the ſu- 
perfluous multitude and magnificence of apartments, 
Theſe different plans of houſes, proportioned to the 
greatneſs of the families, ſerved to embelliſh, at a 
{mall expence, one part of the city, and give it a re- 
gular appearance: whereas, the other part alread 

finiſhed according to the caprice and pride of indivi- 
duals, -was, in ſpite of all its magnificence, neither fo 
agrecable to the eye, nor commodious to the inhahi 
tants. This new city was built in a very little time; 
for the neighbouring coaſt of Greece furnifhed ex- 
cellent architects, and a great number of maſons were 
brought from Epirus and ſeveral other countries, on 
condition, that after having finiſhed their work, they 
ſhould ſettle in the neighbourhood of Salentum, have 
lands aſſigned them for cultivation, and conduce to the 
Population of the country. Painting and ſculpture 
7 were 
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were, in Mentor's opinion, among thoſe arts which 
ought not to be entirely excluded; but be refolved 
that very few ſhould be allowed to follow them in Sa- 
lentum. He founded a ſchool, and furniſhed it with 
xcellent maſters to ſuperintend and examine the young 
upils. Nothing weak or mean,“ ſaid he, * mui} 
be admitted in the arts, that are not abſolutely necel- 
ſary. Conſequently, no young perſons, but ſuch as 
have a promiſing genius, and are likely to excel, 
ought to be permitted to apply. themſelves to them. 
Others are deſigned by nature for arts leſs noble, 
and. may he uſetully employed in the ordinary occupa- 
tions of the late. Sculptors and painters are only to 
be employed to preſerve the memory of great men 
and great actions. It is on public buildings, or on 
ſepulchral monuments, that repreſentations of all thoſe 
© memorable exploits which have been performed for 
the public ſervice, ought to be preſerved.” Never- 
'theleſs, the moderation and frugality of Mentor did 
not hinder his autheriſing all thoſe grand ftruRures 
deſtined for horſe and chariot races, for wreſtling, 
for fighting with the ceſtus, and other exerciſes 
which contribute to render the body more ſupple aud 
vigorous. | : 
Mentor. 3 a prodigious number of thoſe 
who dealt in ſtuffs of foreign manufacture, in coftly 
embroideries, in gold and ſilver plate emboſſed with 
figures of the gods, of men and animals; and laſthy, 
in ſtrong waters and perfumes. He would not even 
allow of any other furniture in any houſe whatſoever 
but ſuch as was plain, and made to laſt a long time. 
In conſequence of theſe regulations, the Salentines, 
who began to complain loudly. of their poverty, found 
that they poſſeſſed a great deal of ſuperfluous wealth, 
But it was falſe” wealth, that in effect impoveriſhed 
them, and they actually became rich in proportion 
as they had the refolution to part with it. To del 
iſe that wealth, ſaid they to themſelves, which ex- 
Fauſts the ſtate, and to make our wants fewer, by 
reducing them to the real exigencies of nature, is in 
"reality, to enrich ourſelves. Mentor alſo viſited 
without delay the arſenals, and the different maga- 


zines, 
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pines, to ſee that the arms ahd other warlike ſtores 
were in good order. Por,“ ſaid he, © a ſtate ought 
always to be prepared for war, in order to prevent 
their being ever reduced to the diſagreeable neceffity 
of engaging in it. He found many things wantin 
in every place he ' viſited. A great number of artifi- 
cers therefore were immediately ſet to work in iron, 
ſteel; and braſs; fiery furnaces were ſeen to rife, and 
clouds of flame and ſmoak, like thoſe fubterrancous 
fires that are diſcharged from the bowels of mount 
Etna. The hammer thundered on the anvil, which 
ed under the redoubled ſtrokes ; and thefe were 
rebounded from the neighbouring mountains; ſo that 
one would have thought he was in that fe where Vul- 
can, animating the Cyclops, forges thniflerholts for 
the father of the gods. Thus by a wife foreſſght, all 
the preparations for wir were ſeen goitig on in the 
midſt of a profound peace.“ | 
Mentor afterwards made an excutfion into the 
ebuntry with Idomeneus, where he found a great 
extent of fertile land that lay quite deſvlate. Nor 
was the reſt cultivated but in a very ithperfe& man- 
ner in conſequence of the ffoth and poverty of the 
huſbandmen, who, as they wanted hands, wanted 
alſo ſpirit and ſtrength of body ſufficient. to carry 
agticulture to perfection. Mentor ſeeing the lands 
thus neglected, ſaic to the king: © The ſoil here is 
ſuch as would enrich the inhabitants, were due cul- 
ture beſtowed upon it! Let us then take all thoſe 
ſuperfluous artificers, whoſe occupations would ſery@ 
only to promote a corruption of manners, and em- 
ploy them in cultivating theſe plains and hills. It is 
indeed a misfortune that all theſe men having been 
brought up to trades that require a ſedentary life, 
have been very little inured to labour: but I will 
ſhew you how that evil may be remedied. You milk 
divide among them the uncultrvated lands, and in- 
vite people from the neighbouring nations to aſſiſt 
them and do the more laborious part of the work un- 
der their direction. This they will do, provided a 
ſuitable recompence is offered them but of the pro- 
dace of the grounds which they ſhall bring into ti " : 
they 
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they may afterwards have a part of them allotted 


them, and thereby be incorporated with your people, 


whoſe number is not very great. They will make 


good ſubjects, and increaſe your power, provided 


they are induſtrious, and obedient to the laws.— 
Vour city artificers, thus tranſplanted into the coun- 
try, will bring up their children to labour, and the 
toils of huſbandry. Moreover, all the foreign work- 
men who are at preſent employed in building your 
city, have undertaken to cultivate part of your 
lands, and to turn huſbandmen ; let theſe then, as 
ſoon as they have finiſhed their work, be incorpora- 
ted among your people. 'They are charmed with 
the opportunity of engaging to ſettle and live under 


ſo mild a government. As they are active and labo- 


rious,. their example will ſtimulate to toil thoſe arti- 
ficers who are tranſplanted from the city into the 
country, and with whom they will be incorporated. 
Thus will your. whole territory, in time, be peopled 
with healthy, vigorous families employed in agricul- 
ture. As to the increaſe and multiplication of your 
people, you may make yourſelf quite eaſy ; for they 
will ſoon become innumerable, provided you encou- 
rage marriage. The means are very ſimple and eaſy ; 
moſt men have an inclination to marry, and they are 
reſtrained by the fear of poverty alone. If they are 
not, loaded with taxes, they will be able to maintain, 
without difficulty, their wives and children; for the 
earth is never ungrateful, but produces ſufficient - to 
geward and ſupport thoſe who cultivate her with due 
care. To thoſe only does ſhe refuſe plenty, who 
will not beſtow due labour upon her. The more 
children an huſbandman has, the richer he is, pro- 
vided they are not impoveriſhed by the prince ; for 
they begin to be uſeful to him, and aſſiſt him in their 
moſt early days. The youngeſt feed and tend the 


ſheep ; ſuch as are more advanced in age look after 


the herds of cattle ; and the eldeſt affift their father 


in the toils of huſbandry. In the mean time, the 
mother with the reſt of. the tamily, is preparing a 
ſimple repaſt for her huſband and dear children, to 


be ready for them when they return fatigued 7 
the 
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the labour of the day. She neglects not to milk 
ber cows aud ewes, and ſtreams of milk are ſeen to 
flow : the lights up a blazing fire, round which all the 
innocent and peaceful family ſing earols every evening 
until balmy ſleep calls them to their repoſe. She 
makes delicious cheeſe, and preſerves cheſnuts and 
other fruits as freſh as when they were gathered from 
the tree. | 

« 'Theiſhepherd returns with his flute and plays to 
the aſſembled family the neweſt airs which he bas 
learned in the neighbouring hamlets. The labourer 
comes home with his plongb, and his weary oxen, 
with drooping heads, though goaded, jog along 
with a ſlow, heavy pacc. All the woes of labour 
are buried with the day. The poppies, which ſleep, 
by order of the gods, ſcatters over the earth, foothe 
with-their charms the pangs of carking care, and lay 


all nature under a {ſweet enchantment; every indivi- 


dual falls aſleep without anticipating the toils of the 


next day. Happy are theſe men, without ambi- 
tion, diſtruſt or deceit, provided the gods beſtow 
upon them a virtuous king, who does not interrupt 
their innocent joy ! but what horrible inhumanity is 
it, by projects of ambition and parade, to deprive 
them of the pleaſant fruits of the earth, for which 
they are indebted to none but the liberal hand of na- 
ture, in return for their labour and the ſweat of their 
brows. Nature alone would ſupply from her fruitful 
boſom all that would be neceſſary for an infinite num- 
ber of moderate induſtrious men; but it is the pride 
and luxury of certain individuals that involve fo many 
of their fellow. creatures in all the horrors of indi- 
gence.“. | 


«© What ſhall T do,” faidg Idomenens, © if thoſe 


to whom I aſſign theſe fertile lands negle& to culti- 
vate them ?* „ You muſt do,” ſaid Mentor, “„the 
very reverſe of what is commonly done. Covetous, 
- ſhort-fighted princes think of nothing but loading 
with impoſitions thoſe of their ſubjects who are molt 
active and induftrivus to improve their eſtates ; and 
that becauſe they hope to raiſe them with the greater 
facility: at the ſame time they are more favourabte 
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| ſevere penalties upon thoſe who negle& the culture 


Thus their number will be ſoon augmented, and 
become honourable. The profeffion of a huſband. 
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to thoſe whom their natural Noth hath rendered more 
unhappy. Invert this abſurd method which oppreſſes 
the induſtrious, encourages the idle, and introduces 
an indolence no leſs fatal to the king than to the 
ſtate. Impoſe taxes, fines, and, if neceſſary, other 


of their lands, as you would pumſh foldiers who 
deſert their poſt in time of war. On the contrary, 
grant privileges and exemptions to ſuch families as 
are induſtrious and multiply, aſſigning them more 
lands to cultivate, in proportion to their increaſe, — 


every individual animated to labour; it will even 


man will no longer be deſpiſed, being no longer 
attended with ſuch miſery and diftreſs. The plough 
will again be held in honour, and be guided by the 
victorious hands that have defended their country : 
nor will it be leſs honourable to improve the eſtate of 
one's anceftors during a happy peace, than to have 
nobly defended it during the calamities ot war ; and 
thus will the whole country put on a new face and 
flouriſh, Ceres will wear crowns of the yellow ears 
of corn, and Bacchus treading the grapes, will make 
ſtreams of wine ſweeter than nectar flow down the 
ſides of the mountains. The deep vallies will echo 
with the concerts of the ſhepherds, who, along the 
cryſtal brooks will accompany their pipes with their 
voices; while their wanton flocks are ſkipping up 
and down cropping the flowery turf, without dread- 
ing the ruthleſs wolves. And will you not be ex- 
tremely happy, O Idomeneus, to be the author of ſo 
many bleſſings, to make ſuch a multitude of people 
live in peace and plenty under your protection? is not 
ſuch glory more affecting and tranſporting than that of 
laying waſte the earth, and ſpreading far and near, 
almoſt as much among his own people, in ſpite of all 
his victories, as in the countries he may have ſub- 
dued, the woes of carnage, confuſion, terror, def. 
ondency, conſternation, devouring famine, and de- 

air? Happy the king, who, favoured by the gods, 
poſſeſſes ſuch benevolence of heart as pt Op Nom to 
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become the darling of his people, and to exhibit to 
future ages a ſcene ſo glorious in tue example of his 
reign. The whole earth, far from taking arms to 
defend themſelves againſt him, would come and lay 


meneus replied : © But when my people ſhall by 
theſe means enjoy peace and plenty, luxury will cor- 
rupt their manners, and they wil employ againſt me 
the wealth that I have procured them.” „Do not 
be afraid of that inconvenience,” ſaid Mentor. — 
« Tt is indeed a pretext that is always urged to flat- 
ter prodigal princes, who would load their people 
with impoſts: but it may be ealily prevented. The 
regulations we have made in relation to agriculture, 
will render their lives laborious ; and, notwithſtand- 
ing their abundance, they will have nothing more 
than neceſſaries, becauſe we have proſcribed all the 
arts that furniſh ſuperfluities. Even that abundance 
will be diminiſhed by the eacouragement it will give 
to marriage, and by the great increaſe of families: 
and, as each family will be numerous, and yet have 
but a ſmall portion. of land, they will be obliged to 
labour it without ceaſing. It is floth and luxury 


indeed will have bread in plenty, but they will have 
nothing but that and the produce of their own lands, 


to reſtrain your ſubjects within the bounds of mo- 


each family may poſſeſs. You, know we have di- 


taia the number of perſons of which it ſhall conſiſt, 
This rule being inviolably obſerved, the nobles will 
not be able to aggrandize themſelves at the expence 
of the poor; and every family will have land ; bur, 
as It will be of a very ſmall extent, they will be 


ccls of time, the land ſhuuld become too ſcanty for 
the 


their ſceptres at his feet.” _ To theſe remarks Ido-, 


that make men inſolent and rebellious. Your people 


carned with the ſweat of their brows. In order 
deration, you muſt now fix the extent of land which 
vided your whole ſubjects into ſeven elaſſes, accord- 
ing to their different ranks ; you muſt not then al- 


low any one family, of what rank ſoever, to poſ- 
ſels more land than is abſolutely neceſſary to main- 


obliged to cultivate it with great care. If in pro- 
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the inhabitants, colonies may be ſent out, which will 
contribute to increaſe the power of the ſtate. 

« TI am even of opinion that you ought to take 
care that there be not too great a plenty of wine 
in your dominions. If too many vines have been 
planted, they muſt be dug up; for wine occaſions 
the greateſt diforders among the people, as it gives 
riſe to quarrels, diſtempers, ſeditions, idleneſs, aver— 
fron to labour, and domeſtic troubles... Let wine 
then be kept as a ſort of medicine, or a rare aud 
coſtly liquor, to be uſed only in ſacrifices, or on 
high feſtivals ; but do not expect that fo important a 

| regulation will be obſerved, unleſs you ſet the ex- 
$1108 ample yourſelf. Further, you mult. ſge that the 
| laws of Minos, reſpecting the education of children, 
be not violated on any account; and that public 
ſchools be erected, in which the youth may be taught 
to fear the gods, to love their country, to reſpec 
the laws, and to prefer honour to pleaſure, and even 
life itſelf. 

% There mult be magiſtrates to watch over the 
families, and the morals of the individuals that com- 
pole them. Share this taſk yourſelf; you that are 
conſtituted king, that is, ſhepherd, of your people, 
only in order to. watch day and night over your 
flock. By ſo doing, you will prevent an infinite 
number of crimes. and diſorders; and what you 
canuot prevent, you ought to puniſh with the ut- 
molt ſeverity. To make examples betimes is an act 
of clemency, as it ſtops the progreſs of iniquity.— 
By a little blood ſhed ſeaſonably, a great deal is 
ſayed; and a prince makes himſelf feared, without 
being 'obliged often to have recourſe, to ſeverity. 
But what. a deteſtable maxim is it for a ſovercign 
tot ink he cannot be ſafe without oppreſſiug his peo- 
ple! to take no pains to inſtruct, to train them up 
to virtue, or conciliate their aſfection; but to drive 
them to deſpair by terror and diſmay, ahd to lay them 
under the hard neceſſity either of ſhaking off the 

yoke of .arbitrary power, or of bidding adicu for 
ever to liberty, Are theſe the ways and means to 
ſecure a peacrable reign ? Are theſe the paths * 
ca 
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lead to glory? Remember that the countries where 
the power of the ſovereign is moſt abſolute, are thoſe 
where the ſovereigns are leaſt powerful. They take, 
they deſtroy whatever they pleaſe, and the whole ſtate 
is their property; but the {tate on that account lan- 
guiſhes, and the lands are neglected, and almoſt de- 
ſerted. The cities decline every day, and trade decays. 
The king, who cannot be ſuch if he is alone and with- 
out ſubjects, and whoſe greatneſs is derived from them 
alone, gradually diminiſhes his own power by the con- 
tinual diminution of his people, from whom his wealth 
and influence flow. His dominions are exhauſted both 
of men and money: but the former is the greateſt and 
moſt irreparable loſs. As his power is abſolute, his 
ſubjects of conſequence are all ſlaves; they flatter him, 
ſeem to adore him, and tremble at the leait appearance 
of his anger. But wait till the ſmalleſt revolution 
happens, and you will find that this deſpotic power - 
being over-ſtrained, 1s but of ſhort duration, as not 
being ſupported by the affections of the people; it 
hath harraſſed and incenſed all the communities of the 
ſtate. It compels all the particular members of thoſe 
communities earneitly to wiſh for a change. By the 
firft blow that is itruck the idol is over- turned, hroken 
to pieces, and trodden under foot. Contempt, hatred, 
fear, reſentment, diſtruſt, in ſhort, all the paſſions 
unite againſt ſuch odious deſpotiſm. The king, who 
in his proſperity did not find a ſingle man bold enough 
8 to tell him the truth, in his reverſe of fortune will not 
a find one either to excuſe him, or defend him againſt 
his enemies.” | | 
Mentor having ended his diſcourſe, Idomeneus im- 


= mediately ſet about dividing the vacant lands among 
: oh the uſeleſs artizans, and executing whatever elſe had 
4 a been reſolved upon; reſerving only the lands that had 
* been deſtined for the maſons, who could not take poſ- 
Bal 2 of them, or cultivate them, till they had finiſhed 
le 1 i i | 

{a buildings in the city. 

for 
4 * END OF THE TWELFTH BOOK» 
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Idomeneus informs Mentor of the confidence he had fp 
in Proteſilaus, and the artifices of that favourite, cue 
ated in concert evith T imocrates, in order to ruin 
Philocles, and betray the king himſelf. He unons, that 
being frepoſſeſſed by theſe iævo men againſl Philzcles, 
he had ordered Timocrates to go and put him to deat) 
in an expedition in which he commanded his fleet; that 

Diimucrates having failed in his attempt, had tc 

' fared by Bhilocles, who retired to the ifle of Sams, 
afier having reſigned the command of the fleet ts J. 
dymenesr, avhom Idomencus himſelf had nominated in 

His written order: that, notwithſlanding Proteſilaus's 

treachery, he had not been able 10 prevail upon hims 
felf to diſcard him. | 


A LREADY the fame of Idomenceus for his 
mild and moderate government attracts great num- 
bers of people from all quarters to incorporate with 
his ſubjects, and to partake of their happineſs under 
ſo gentle an adminiſtration. Already thoſe fields that 


had been ſo long covered with briars and thor 
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| promiſe plentiful crops and fruits, till then unknown, 


The earth opens her boſom to the plough-ſhare, and 
teems with riches to reward the huſbandman : and 
hope revives on all hands. In the vallies, and on 
the hills are ſeen flocks of ſheep, friſking about up- 
on the graſs, and herds of oxen and heifers, that 
make the lofty hills rebound with their lowings, and 


contribute to fertilize the fields. It was Mentor who 


found means to procure theſe flocks and herds ; he 
it was who adviſed Idomeneus to make an exchange 
with the Peucetes, a neighbouring people, of all the 
ſuperfluities which he had determined no longer to 
ſuffer in Salentum, for theſe flocks and herds, which 
the Salentines wanted. At the ſame time the city, 
and the villages around it, were full of beautiful 
young people, who had languiſhed long in miſery, 
and durſt not think of marrying, for fear of increaſ- 
ing their diſtreſs. But when they ſaw Idomeneus em- 
brace maxims of humanity, and reſolve to be their 
father, they were no longer afraid of famine, and 
the other ſcourges with which heaven afflicts mankind. 
Nothing was now heard but loud ſhouts of joy, and 
ſongs of ſhepherds and pealants celebrating their 
weddings. One would have thought that he ſaw the 
god Pan with a crowd of ſatyrs and fauns mingled 
with nymphs, dancing to the ſound of the flute, un- 
der the ſhade of the woods and groves : all was tran- 
quillity and joy, but the joy was moderate, and the 
amuſements were intended only as relaxations from la- 
bour, which ſerved to render them more pure and 
delightful. 

The old men, amazed to ſee what they had not 
dared to hope for during a long courſe of life, wept 
from an exceſs of joy, mixed with love and grati- 
tude. Lifting up their trembling hands to heaven: 
“ Bleſs,” ſaid they, „O great Jupiter, the king 
who reſembles you, and who is the beſt gift you 
ever beſtowed upon us. He is born for the good of 
mankind :* may he receive from you a recompence 
for all the happineſs we derive from him. Our re- 


mote deſcendants, the offspring of thoſe marriages 
that have been contracted by his encouragement, 
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will owe every thing to him, even their very birth, 
and he will indeed be the father of his people.“ — 
The ,young married men and women expreſſed the 
Joy and gratitude they felt by ſinging the praiſes of 
him, to whom they were indebted for theſe agree- 
able ſenſations. His name was as much in their 
mouths, but ſtill more in their hearts. They re- 
joiced to ſee him, and trembled at the thoughts of 
loſing him: the loſs of him would have been deeply 
felt, and deplored by every family,, Idomeneus then 
acknowledged to Mentor, that he had never known 
joy equal to that of being loved, and making ſuch 
multitudes happy. * I never could have formed any 
notion of it,” ſaid he: “ thought the greatneſs of 
princes conſiſted entirely in making themſelves dread- 
ed: and that the reſt of mankjnd were made for 
them. All that I had heard ſaid of kings who had 
been the darlings of their people, appeared to me 
mere fable: I am now convinced of the truth of 
it. But I muſt inform you how my heart had been 
poiſoned from my earlieſt infancy in regard to the au- 
thority of kings. This hath been the occaſion of all 
the misfortunes of my life.” Thea Idomencus be- 
gan the following narrative. 

&« Protelilaus, who is a little older than myſclf, 
was, of all the young men, he whom I loved mot; 
his temper, naturally bold and lively, recommendcd 
him to me; he ſerved me in my pleaſures ; he flattered 
my paſlions ; and he made me conceive a jealouſy of 
another young man whom I loved likewiſe, whole 
name was Philocles. This laſt feared the gods, and 
had a greatneſs of mind with moderation, placiag 
grandeur not in exalting, but in overcoming one's 
ſelf, and doing nothing that was baſe and mean. He 
ſpoke to me freely of my faults; and even when. be 
would not venture to ſpeak, his ſilence and his melan- 
choly air made me caſily gueſs at what diſguſted him 
in my conduct. 

His ſincerity at firſt pleaſed me, and I often pro- 
teſted to him that I would liſten to him, and confide 
in him all my life, that I might not be miſled b) 


flatterers. - He inſtructed me in every particular I wi 
| to 
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ſpeak no more of Bim to me 


to obſerve, in order to tread in the ſteps of Minos, 
and to render my ſubjects happy. He was not, in- 
deed, endowed with a wiſdom fo profound as yours, 
O Mentor; but his maxims were juſt and good, as I 
now am fully ſenſible. But by degrees Proteſilaus, 
who was jealous of him, and extremely ambitious, 
by his artful management infuſed into me a diſlike to 
his rival. The undeſigning Philocles ſuffered the 
other to prevail, and contented himfelf with telling 
me the truth, when I was diſpoſed to hear it. It 
was not his own fortune, but my advantage, which 
he had in view. Proteſilaus inſenſibly perſuaded me 
that he was a man of a proud, moroſe temper, who 
cenſured all my actions, and «aſked nothing of me, 
becauſe he was fo haughty, that he would not be 
beholden to me for any thing, and would fain paſs 
for a man who deſpiſed all honours : he added, that 
he ſpoke no leſs freely of my faults and failings to 
others, than he did to myſelf ; that he ſhewed plainly 
enough he had but little eſteem for me; and that thus 
depreciating my character, his deſign was, by the 
fplendour of auſtere virtue to pave his way to the 
crown. 

At firſt 1 could not be perſuaded that Philocles had 
any deſign upon m; throne, In real virtue there is 
a candor and ingenuouſneſs that cannot be counter- 
feited, and in which one cannot ke miſtaken, pro— 
vided it is duly attended to. But the unſhaken for- 
titude of Philocles, in never ſtooping to flatter my 
weakneſſes, began to tire wy patience, At the ſame 
time, the attention of Proteſilaus to pleaſe me, and 
tis indefatigable induſtry in contriving new amuſe- 
ments for my entertainment, rendered the auſterity 
of the other {till more offenfive, Proteſilaus, hows 
ever, mortified to find that 1 did not believe all that 
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he ſaid to me againſt his enemy, took a reſolution to 


ne, and to gain his point 
by a more effectual method. The way he took to de- 


ceive me, and in which he ſuccceded, was this. 

He adviſed me to give the command of the fleet 

that was to go againſt the Carpathians to Philocles g 

and to obtain my conſent, he ſpoke to me thus x 
. | 
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* You know that I cannot be ſuſpected of flattery in 
the praiſe I give him: I own, that he has courage, 
and a genius for war; he is more capable to ſerve 
you in that way than any other perſon I know, and 
I gladly facrifice to your intereſt all the gratification 
of my own reſentment.” 

& I was charmed to find ſuch candour and inte- 
grity in the heart of Proteſilaus, to whom I had 
committed the ſupreme direction of my affairs. I 
embraced him in a tranſport of joy, and thought 
myſelf extremely happy in having beſtowed my con- 


fidence upon a man, who now ſeemed to me inca- 


pable of being influenced either by paſſion or inte- 
reſt. But, alas ! how much are princes to be pitied 
this man knew me much better than I Knew myſelf: 
he knew that kings are generally diſtruſtful and in- 
dolent ; diſtruſtful from the conſtant experience they 
have of the artifice and diſſimulation of the corrupt 
men about them; indolent, from the love of plea- 
ſure, and their being accuſtomed to have minifters 
employed, to think for them, and ſpare them the trou- 
ble of reflection. He was convinced, therefore, that 
it would be no difficult matter to make me conceive a 
jealouſy and diſtruſt of a man, who would not fail to 
1 great actions, eſpecially, as in his abſence, 
e could lay ſnares for him with the greater eaſe and 
efficacy. 995 
„ Philocles, at his departure, foreſeeing what 


| might happen: „Remember,“ ſaid he to me, © that, 


in my abſence, I ſhall not have an opportunity 
of defending myſelf; that you will hear only the 
accuſations of my, enemy; and that for ſerving you 
at the riſk of my life, I am in danger of having no 
other recompence than your hatzed and diſpleaſure.” 
« Vou are miſtaken,” ſaid I, © Protefilaus does 
not ſpeak of you 2s you expreſs yourſelf with ret- 
pe& to him: he praiſes, he eſteems you, and thinks 

ou worthy- of the higheſt employments ; ſhould 
K preſume to ſpeak againſt you, he would cer- 
tainly loſe my confidence: be under no apprehev- 


ſions therefore, but go aud ſerve me to the belt of 
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of your ability.“ Accordingly he ſet out immediately 
and left me in a very odd ſituation. | 

« 1 muſt own, Mentor, that I was well aware 
how neceſſary it was for me to have ſeveral diffe- 
rent perſons to conſult ; and that nothing was more 
prejudicial either to my reputation or the ſucceſs of 
my affairs, than to confine myſelf to one. I knew 
that the wiſe counſels, of Philocles had prevented my 
taking ſeveral dangerous ſteps, to which I was impell- 
ed by the pride and haughtineſs of Proteſilaus. I was- 
ſenſible that there was a fund of probity and integrity 
in Philocles, not to be found, at leaſt in the ſame de- 
gree, in Proteſilaus: but I had ſuffered Proteſilaus to 
aſſume ſuch an overbearing decifive tone, as I was 
ſcarce any longer able to reſiſt. I was weary of find- 
ing myſelf always between two men who could never 
agree; and in this diſagreeable reſtraint I weakly choſe 
to ſacrifice the intereſt of the public in ſome meaſure 
to my own private caſe and ſatisfaction. I durſt not 
own, even to myſelf, that my conduct was influenced 
by ſuch a ſhameful motive : but this ſhameful motive, 
though I durit not unfold it, did not fail to operate 
in ſecret within my breaſt; and was, indeed, the 
true ſource of all my actions. Philocles ſurpriſed 
the enemy, gained a complete victory, and intended 
to return directly, in order to prevent the effect of 
the ill offices of which he had reaſon to apprehend : 
but Proteſilaus, who had not as yet been able to 
make me entirely his dupe, wrote to him, that I de- 
fired he ſhould make a deſcent upon the iſland of 
Carpathium, in order to make the moſt of his vic- 
tory, In fact, he had perſuaded me that I might 
eaſily reduce that iſland : but he had taken care that 
Philocles ſhould be unprovided of many things ne- 
ceſſary to make the enterprize ſucceſsful, and had 
ſubjected him to certain reſtrictions that occaſioned 
many difficulties in the execution. In the mean 
time, he made uſe of a very worthleſs fellow of a 
domeſtic that I had about my perſon, to obſerve me 
narrowly, and to give him an account of eve 
thing he ſaw, although they ſeemed to have little or 
uo correſpondence, and never to be of the ſame 
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mind. This domeſtic, whoſe name was Timocrates, 
came one day and told me, as a great ſecret, that 
he had diſcovered a very dangerous affair. Phi. 
locles,” ſaid he, intends to employ your fleet to 
make himſelf king of the iſland of Carpathium.— 
The principal officers are all attached to him, and 
the ſoldiers have been all gained by him, partly by 
largeſſes, but more by the dangerous licentiouſneſ; 
in which he indulges them. He 1s quite intoxicated 
by his victory. Here is a letter he wrote to one of 
his friends, on the ſcheme he has formed to raiſe him- 
Telf to the rank of a ſovereign. After ſo full a proof, 
no doubt can be entertained of his deſign.” I read 
the letter, which appeared to me to be of Philocl-s's 
writing. His hand had been very exactly imitated, 
and that by Proteſilaus, aſſiſted by Timocrates. This 
letter ſurpriſed me greatly: I read it over and over, 
but could not be perſuaded that it was written by Phi. 
locles, when I recolltcted, in the anguiſh of my mind, 
the many endearing proofs he had given me of his in- 
tegrity and diſmtereſtedneſs. But what could I do? 
How could J reſiſt the evidence of a letter that ap- 
peared to me the undoubted hand-writing of Philo- 
cles ! a 
% When Timocrates found that his ſtratagem had 
ſucceeded ſo far, he puſhed it ſtill further. May 
I preſume,” ſaid he with a faultering accent, * to 
defire you to take notice of one word in the letter! 
Philocles tells his friend, that he may ſafely venture 
to ſpeak to Proteſilaus concering ſomething _that he 
expreſſes only by a cypher : without doubt, Protcl- 
laus hath embarked in his deſign, and that they hate 
made up their differences, in order to carry on their 
ſchemes againſt you. You know it was Proteſilaus 
who importuned you to ſend Philocles againſt the 
Carpathians. For ſome time he hath deſiſted from 
ſaying any thing againſt him, as he hath often ufed to 
do before: on the contrary, he excuſes and praiſcs 
him on all occaſions, and they have treated one 
another of late, when they happen to mect, polite! 
enough. Undoubtedly they have concerted mea” 


ſures. together to ſhare betwixt them the iſland of 
| Carpatluum, 
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Carpathium, when it ſhall be conquered. You know 
too that he cauſed this enterprize to be undertaken 
againſt all the rules of prudence and forecaſt, and that 
he hazards the ruin of your fleet to gratify his am- 
bition. Do you imagine that he would thus contribute 
alſo to gratify that of Philocles if they were ſtill at 
variance? No, no, it cannot any longer be doubted, 
that theſe two men act in concert to raiſe themſelves 
to great power and authority, and, perhaps, to over- 
turn your throne. By ſpeaking to you in this manner, 
I know that I expoſe myſelf to their reſentment, if, 
notwithſtanding this my faithful advice, you ſuffer 
them flill to retain their anthority. But what does 
it ügnify, while I do my duty, and ſay nothing but 
the truth.“ 

“% Theſe laſt words of Timocrates made a deep 
impreſſion upon me: I no longer doubted the trea- 
chery of Philocles, and I was jealous cf Protefilaus, 
as his friend and accomplice. In the mean time, 
Timocrates was inceſſantly ſaying to me: „If you 
= wait till Philocles has made an entire conqueſt of the 

_ iſle of Carpathium, it will be too late to put a ſtop 
to his deſigns ; ſecure him therefore without delay 
while you have it within your power.” TI was now 
extremely ſhocked at the deep diſſimulation of man- 
kind, and did now know whom to truſt. After the 
diſcovery I had made of Philocles's treachery, I did 
not think there was any man upon earth in whoſe vir- 
tue I could confide, The perſidious ſubject I was 
determined to put to death forthwith ; but I was 
afraid of Proteſilaus, and did not know how to act in 
regard to him, I was afraid of finding him guilty, 
and I was afraid to truft him until I had cleared up 
my doubts. 

At laſt, however, in my perplexity 1 could not 
help telling him that I began to b#fufpicious of 


Philocles. At this hint he ſeemed ſurpriſed ; urged 
his moderation and upright conduct: exaggerated 
his ſervices ; in ſhort, he did his utmoſt to make me 
believe that they underſtood one another too well. 
On the other hand, Timocrates endeavoured from 
thence to perſuade me that they acted in — 
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and to engage me to take off Philocles while it was 
yet In my power. You ſee, my dear Mentor, how 
unhappy kings are, and how much they are in dan- 
ger of being made the ſport of other men; of thoſe 
very men who ſeem to tremble at their foot- ſtool.— 
1 thought it a ſtrake of profound policy to diſcon- 
cert Proteſilaus by ſending 'Timocrates ſecretly to 
the fleet to make away with Philocles. As for Pro- 
teſilaus, he carried his diſſimulation to the utmot 
height, and impoſed upon me with the more ſucccſs, 
the more naturally he acted the part of a man who 
was himſelf deceived. Pimocrates then fetting out 
for the fleet, found Philodles much embarraſſed in 
making the deſcent, as he was in want of all ſorts of 
neceſſaries; for Proteſilaus not certainly knowing if 
the forged letter would prove the occaſion of his death, 
was reſolved to bring it about another way if that 
failed ; namely, by the miſcarriage of an enterprize, 
from which he had made me expect ſo much; a miſ- 
carriage which would not fail to incenſe me again{t the 
general. Yet did he ſarmount the difficulties of this 
expedition by his courage, his genius, and the affec- 
tion of the troops which he had acquired. Though 
the whole army ſaw how raſh the attempt was, and 
how fatal it would probably be, yet every ore ex- 
erted himſelf to the utmoit to make it ſucceſsful, as 
if his life and happineſs depended upon the event. 
Every one was willing to hazard his life at all times 
under a commander ſo wiſe, and ſo attentive to con- 
ciliate their attachment. 

„ 'Timocrates expoſed himſelf to the moſt immi- 
nent danger in attempting the life of a commander 
in the midſt of an army by whom he was ſo much 
loved. But wild immoderate ambition is blind.— 
Timocrates thought nothing too dangerous or diffi- 
cult to gratify Proteſilaus, in conjunction with whom 
he fancied. he ſhould govern in an abſolute manner 
after the death of Philocles; and Proteſilaus, on his 
part, could not bear à man of virtue whoſe very 
appearance ſecretly reproached him with his crimcs ; 
and whoſe integrity might ruin his projects, by open- 
ing my eyes to his real character. Timocrates fir!t 
| - gained 
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rer two officers, who were conſtantly with Philocles, 
by promiſing them great rewards in my name; he 
then told him that he was come by my order to 
communicate certain ſecrets. which he could not im- 
part but in the preſence of theſe two officers. Philo- 
cles accordingly retired to a private apartment with 
them and Timocrates : then Timocrates immediately 
drew a poignard and ſtabbed Philocles, but the wound 
was not deep, the weapon paſſed obliquely through 
his fide. Philocles, not at all diſconcerted or dif- 
mayed, wreſted the poignard from him, and defended 
himſelf with it againſt the aſſaſſin and his two ac- 
complices. Art the ſame time calling out for help, 
ſome perſons came running to the door, burſt it open, 
and reſcued him from the three aſſailants, who, being 
diſordered with fear, had attacked him but feebly.— 
They were all three ſeized, and would have been 
immediately torn to pieces, ſo much was the army 
enraged againſt them, had not Philocles interpoſed, 
who taking Timocrates aſide, calmly aſked him, who 
had inſtigated him to attempt ſo black a deed. He, 
in the apprehenſion of being put to death, immediate- 
ly produced the order that I had given him in writing 
to make away with Philocles; and as traitors are al- 
ways baſe and cowardly, he endeavoured to ſave his 
own life by making a full diſcovery of his colleague's 
treachery. g 
“ Philocles, ſhocked to find ſo much villainy in 
mankind, took a reſolution that was full of modera- 
tion: he declared to the whole army that Timocra- 
tes was innocent, ſecured him againit all danger, 
and ſent him back to Crete; he then reſigned the 
command of the army to Polymenes, whom I had 
nominated to it in my written order, after Philocles 
mould be killed. Laſtly, having exhorted the troops 
to behave with due loyalty and fidelity to me, he 
went in the night on board a ſmall bark, which car- 
ried him to the iſle of Samos, where he lives qui- 
etly in poverty and ſolitude, gaining his livelihood 
by making ſtatues, and never deſiring to hear any 
more of wicked deceitful men, but eſpecially of 
Kings, whom he looks upon as the moit unhappy, 
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and moſt blind of all men.” Here Mentor inter. 
rupted Idomeneus, and fad: * Well, was it long 
before you diſcovered the truth ?” No,“ replied 
Idomeneus, ** I found out by degrees the artifices 
of Protefilaus and Timocrates, and the ſooner by 
their falling out; for it is difficult for bad men to 
continue long united. This quarrel gave me an op. 
portunity of diſcovering the depth of the abyſs into 
which they had plunged me.” „ Well,” ſaid Men- 
tor, © did not you take a reſolution to rid your- 
ſelf of both of them ?? „ Alas!” replied Idome- 
neus, „can you be ignorant of the weakneſs and 
perplexity of princes? When they have once at- 
tached themſelves to men who have the art of ren- 
dering themſelves neceſſary, they have no longer 
any liberty to hope for. Thoſe they deſpiſe moſt, 
they treat beſt, and even overwhelm with favours : 
although 1 greatly dreaded Proteſilaus, yet I ſtill 
left him the entire management of my affairs. 
Strange infatuation! I was extremely glad that I 
knew him, and yet I had not the reſolution to re- 
ſume the authority I had conferred upon him. It is 
true, I found him eaſy, obliging, attentive to gra- 
tify my paſſions, and zealous for my intereſt. In 
fine, I made ſhift to excuſe my weakneſs to myſclt, 
by reaſon-I had never known what. true reafon was, 
for want of judgment to diſtinguiſh and chuſe men 
of worth to conduct my affairs. I even thought 
there were none ſuch upon the earth, and that pro- 
bity was no more than a beautiful phantom. To 
what purpoſe, ſaid I, make a noiſe by diſgracing 
one corrupt miniſter, only to fall into the hands of 
another, neither more diſintereſted, nor more honeſt 
than he, In the mean time the fleet returned under 
the command of Polymenes, and I dropped all thoughts 
of making a conquelt of the iſland of Carpathium. 
Protefilaus, notwithſtanding his profound diflimula- 
tion, could not prevent my perceiving he was ex- 
tremely chagrined that Philocles had got ſafe to the 
iſle of Samos.“ 
Here Mentor again interrupted Idomeneus to aſk 
hig, whether, after the diſcovery of ſuch black 
treackeryy 
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treachery, he continued ſtill to truſt Proteſilaus, with 
the management of his affairs. I was,” replied 


lent to be able to extricate myſelf out of his hands. 
To effect this deliverance, I muſt have been obliged 
to alter the plan I had eſtabliſhed, for my eaſe and 
convenience, and to inſtruct another miniſter, a taſk 
which I never had reſolution to undertake. I choſe 
rather to ſhut my eyes, that I might not ſee the arti- 
fices of Proteſilaus; and comforted myſelf only by 
letting ſome perſons, in whom I confided, know 
that I was not ignorant of his perfidy. Thus I ima- 
gined I was but in part deceived, ſince I knew that I 
was deceived. I even now and then gave Proteſilaus 
to underſtand that I bore his yoke with impatience z 
taking a pleaſure often in contradicting him, 1n pub- 
licly condemning ſome things that he had done, and 
determining contrary to his opinion; but as he knew 
my lazineſs, and want of reſolution, he was not much 
troꝭ oled at my uneaſineſs. He was never daunted or 
diſcouraged, but always returned to the charge ; ſome- 
times inſolent and aſſuming; at others, humble and 
complying ; eſpecially when he perceived that I 
was out of humour with him, he re-doubled his efforts 
to pacify me, either by procuring me new pleaſures 
and amuſements, or by engaging me in ſome deſign 
in which his aſſiſtance might be neceſſary, or which 
might give him an opportunity of diſplaying his zeal 
- for my honour. 

% Although I was upon my guard againſt him, 
yet he ſtill maintained his aſcendant over me by thus 


all my ſubje&s and neighbours ſtand in awe of my 
authority. I- could not therefore reſolve to diſcard 
n. him; but by thus continuing him in his place, I 
la- made it unſafe for any good man to venture to repre- 

lent to me my true intereſts. From that time there 
was an end to all freedom of ſpeech in my council. 
Truth forſook me, and error, the fore- runner of the 
aſk fall of kings, puniſhed me for having ſacrificed Phi- 

locles to the crucl ambition of Protefilauss Even 
57 Wi. H,. X | thoſe 


Idomeneus, too averſe to buſineſs, and too indo- | 


flattering my paſſions ; by knowing my ſecrets ; by. 
extricating me out of my difficulties ; and by making. 
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thoſe who were moſt zealous for the public good, 
and moſt attached to my perſon, thought themſclvcs 
now no longer obliged to attempt to undeceive me.— 
After having ſuffered myſelf to be ſo ſhamefully mil. 
led and abuſed, I was myſelf afraid left truth ſhould 
penetrate the thick cloud, and reach me in ſpite of 
adulation ; for, as I had not reſolution to embrace 
and follow it, the light of it was become uneaſy to 
me. I found, that notwithſtanding the cruel remorſe 
it had occaſioned me, it had not been able to deliver 
me from my thraldom. From my own indolence, 
and the aſcendant which Proteſilaus had inſenſibly 
gained over me, I began to deſpair of ever being 
able to recover my liberty. A ſituation ſo ſhameful 
T would fain have concealed both from myſelf and 
others. You know, my dear Mentor, the falſe ridi- 
culous notions of glory. and grandeur in which kings 
are brought up: they will never, therefore, allow 
themſelves to be in the wrong; and, to cover one 
blunder, commit a hundred. Rather than own that 
they have been deceived, and take the pains to cor- 
re& their errors, they will ſuffer themſelves to be 
impoſed upon all their lives. Such is the condition 
of weak and indolent princes, and ſuch exactly was 
mine, when I was obliged to embark for the ſiege of 
Troy. 

« At my departure, I left the adminiſtration of 
the government in the hands of Protefilaus, who 
acted in a cruel imperious manner during my abſence. 
The whole kingdom of Crete groancd under his ty- 
ranny, yet nobody had courage to. inform me of my 
people's oppreſſion. They knew I was afraid of diſ- 
covering the truth, and that I abandoned to the 
cruclty of Proteſilaus all thoſe who ventured to ſpeak 
againſt him; but the leſs courage they had to re- 
monſtrate againſt him, the more violent he became. 
At laſt he compelled me to diſgrace the brave Me- 
rion, who had attended me with ſo much glory to 
the ſiege of Troy. He grew jealous of him, as he 
did of all thoſe 757 whom I diſcovered any regard, 


or who had any virtue left, You cannot be 1gn0- 


rant, my dear Mentor, that all my misfortunes 25 
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ariſen from ſuch a conduct. Phe revolt of the Cre- 
tans was not occaſioned ſo much by the death of my 
ſon; as the wrath of the gods, who were offended at 
my weak conduct, and the hatred” of the people, 
which Proteſilaus had drawn upon me. When 1 
embrued my hands in the blood of my ſon, the Cre- 
tans already exaſperated by the ſeverity of my. go- 
vernment, loſt all patience; and the abhorrence of 
me and my goverament that had long been rankling 
at their hearts, now broke forth, and diſplayed itſelf 
openly. | 

Timocrates accompanied me to the fiege of Troy, 
and gave Proteſilaus ſecretly an account by letters 
of all that he obſerved or could (diſcover. I was 
very ſenſible that I was no better than a priſoner 
but as I defpaired of being able to deliver myſelf 
from captivity, I did not ſuffer my thoughts to dwell 
upon it. When the Cretans, after my arrival, re- 
volted, Proteſilaus and Timoc ates were the firſt that 
endeayoured to make their eſcape; and they would 
undoubtedly have forſaken me, if I had not been obli- 
ged to fly almoſt as ſoon as they. Aſſure yourſelf, my 
dear Mentor, that thoſe who are inſolent in proſpe- 
rity, are always mean and puſillanimous in a reverſe 
of fortune, No ſooner are they deprived of their 
abſolute power, than they loſe their reaſon and reſo- 
lution, They are then as abje& and cringing, as they 
were before haughty and imperious; paſſing in a mo- 
ment from one extreme to another,” 

Here Mentor ſaid to Idomeneus: “ But how 


comes it to paſs, that knowing ſo well theſe two 


wicked men, you ſtill keep them about you, as I 
find you do? That they ſhould have followed you, I 
am not at, all ſurpriſed, as they had no other courſe 
to take more for their advantage. I even will allow 
that you acted generouſly, in permitting them to 
take refuge in your new ſettlement z but why ſhould 
you give yourſelf up entirely to their guidance, after 
ſuch a long courſe of fatal experience?“ 
+ You are not aware,” replied Idomeneus, © how 
little indolent, effeminate, unthinkin princes are 
the better for all their experience. Aer they 
X 2 are 
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are diſſatisſied with the whole of the adminiſtration, 
yet they have not courage to redreſs any one abuſe. 
The being uſed, for ſo many years, to be guided by 
theſe two men, was like a chain of iron that faſtened 
me to them; beſides, I was watched and beſet by - 
them continually. Since I have been here, they hare 
engaged me in all thoſe expenſive projects that you 
know of ; and have quite drained this infant ſettlement, 
They too were the occaſion of the war, which, but 
for you would have been fatal tome, I ſhould ſoon 
have undergone the ſame calamities at Salentum as in 
Crete; but you have opened my eyes, and have in. 
ſpired me with the courage I wanted, to affert my li- 
berty, How it happens I cannot tell; but fince you 
came hither I find myſelf quite another man.“ 
Mentor then aſked Idomeneus how Proteſilaus lad 
behaved ſince that change took place. Nothing,” 
replied Idomeneus, could be more artful than his 
behavionr fince your arrival. At fuit he took a gre:t 
deal of pains indirectly to raiſe in my mind a jealuuly 
of you. He ſaid nothing himſelf to your diſacvan- 
tage; but there were ſeveral perſons that warned me 
to be upon my guard againſt you, as ſtrangers that 
had no good deſigns. © One of them,“ ſaid they, 
« is the ſon of the deceitful Ulyſſes ; the other is a 
man of great depth and diſlimulation : they are con- 
tinually wandering from one country to another: wiv 
knows whether they may not have formed ſome deſiga 
upon this? It appears from their own accounts, that 
they have been the cauſe of great diſturbances in every 
place where they have been. This ſettlement is but 
yet in its infancy, and may be eaſily overturned.” 
6 Proteſilaus ſaid nothing directly againſt you, 
but he ſtrove to perſuade me of the danger and ab- 
ſurdity of the ſeveral reformations you propoſed.— 
He endeavoured to deter me from them, by repre- 
ſenting them as contrary to my intereſt, _ “ If,” ſaid 
he, „you introduce riches among your people, they 
will labour no more; they will become haughty, in- 
tractable, and be ever ready to revolt, the only way to 
make them humble and ſubmiſſive, and to prevent reli: 


tance and rebellion is to keep them poor and indige = 
" k 1 5 2 
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He often attempted to reſume his former power, in 
order to lord it over me, though he covered his deſign 
under an appearance of zeal for my ſervice. ** By 
ſtudying,” faid he, © to eaſe the people, you intrench 
upon the royal authority, and thereby do them an ir- 
reparable injury ; for there is a neceſſity for their being 
kept under for their own good and qubet.“ 

% To all this I replied : That I knew well how 
to keep them in their duty and allegiance by concilia- 
ting their affections, by maintaining my authority, 
notwithſtanding my inclination to eaſe them; by 
puniſhing the guilty with firmneſs and reſolution ; 
and laſtly, by giving the youth a proper education, 
and ſupporting, by a ſtrict diſcipline, a ſimplicity of 
manners, ſobriety, and induſtry among the whole 
body of the people. What, ſaid I, cannot a people 
be kept under without ſtarving them? What inhu- 
manity ! what barbarous policy ! how many nations 
do we ſee treated with gentleneſs by their princes, 
and yet very dutiful and loyal! Rebellions are occa- 
ſioned by the intrigues and ambition of the grandees, 
when their paſſions and licentiouſneſs are not duly 
reſtrained; by the great numbers, both high and 
low, who live in ſloth, luxury, and idleneſs: by too 
great a proportion of military men, who, in time of 
peace, apply themſelves to no kind of uſeful employ- 
ment; laſtly, by the deſpair of an oppreſſed people, 
the pride and inſenſibility of kings, together with 
their indolence, which makes them incapable of that 
vigilance that is neceſſary to prevent commotions in 
a ſtate, Theſe are the true cauſes of revolts, and 
not the allowing of the. peaſant to eat in ,peace the 
bread that he hath earned with the ſweat of his brow. 
When Proteſilaus found that I was unalterably 
fixed: in theſe maxims, his conduct was quite altered 
from what it was before; he began to adopt the 
maxims which he could not prevail upon me to relin- 
quiſh ; he pretended to reliſh them, to be convinced 
of their juſtneſs, and to be obliged to me for having 
ſet him right in that reſpect. He is before-hand with 
me in every thing I could wiſh for the eaſe of my 
people; he is the firit to urge their wants, and to 

b 3 | exclaim 
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-exclaim againſt exorbitant expence. You know how 


he extols you, how he ſeems to confide in you, and 
that he is very. aſſiduous to pleaſe you. As for Ti- 
mocrates, he begins to be upon ill terms with Pro- 
teſilaus, having ſhewn an inclination to ſhake off his 


.yoke. Of conſequence, Proteſilaus is become jea- 


lous of him; and to this their miſunderſtanding 1 


am partly indebted for the diicovery of their per- 


 ſidy.” 


Mentor ſmilingly replied : © Is it poffible you 
ſhould have been ſo weak as to ſuffer yourſelf to be 
enſlaved ſo many years by two traitors, whoſe trea- 
chery you knew !”” „ Ah,” replied Idomeneus, * you | 
are not aware what an aſcendant artful men gain over 
a weak and indolent prince, who entirely gives up to 
them the reins of government. But Proteſilaus, as 
I told you, hath now entered into all your views 


for the public good. Mentor thus replied with an 


air of pravity : © I ſee too plainly, in what manner 
wicked men prevail over the virtuous in the courts of 
kings: you yourſelf furniſh a terrible example. But 
you tell me, that I have opened your eyes in regard 


to Protefilaus, and yet they are {till ſo far ſhut, that 
vou leave the management of your affairs in his hands, 


though he does not deſerve to live. Do not imagine 
that the bad are incapable of doing any good ; for 
they can do good or ill indifferently, as it anſwers 


their ambitious views. To do ill, gives them no ſort 
g 


of uneaſineſs, being without any virtuous principle, 
or benevolent ſenſation to reſtrain them ; nor are they 
more backward to do good, though from a vicious 
motive, that by appearing virtuous, they may more 
certainly deceive the reſt of mankind. Properly ſpeak- 
ing, indeed, they are not capable of virtue, though 


they ſeem to practiſe it, but are capable of adding to 
their other vices that which is the baſeſt of all, 


namely, hypocriſy. While you are fully bent upon 
doing good, Proteſilaus will fall in with your incl. 


nations, in order to preſerve his influence and au- 


thority. But if he ſhould obſerve you to remit ever 


ſo little of your ardor in regard to that, he will leave 


no ſtone unturned to draw you into your former er- 
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rors, that he may be at liberty to indulge his natural 

ferocity and deceit. Can you enjoy either honour or 
* repoſe, while you have ſuch a man till about you, and 
while you know that the ſage and faithful Philocles 
lives in poverty and diſgrace in the ifle of Samos ? 
| You are now very ſenſible, O Idomeneus, that bold 
perfidious men, if ſuffered to be about weak, indolent 
princes, will gain an aſeendant over them, and miſlead 
them. But there is another misfortune to which thoſe 
princes are ſubje&, not leſs. than the other, which you 
ought alſo to be ſenſible of, and that is, of eaſily for- 
getting the virtue and ſervices of one that has been 
obliged to be abſent any time. The multitudes with 
which princes are continually ſurrounded, are the cauſe 
that none of them ſingly make any deep impreſſion 
upon them: they are affected only by what is preſent 
and agreeable; every thing elſe is ſoon forgotten. The 
virtuous in particular are but little regarded by them, 
becauſe inſtead of flattering them, they venture even 
to contradict them, and to condemn their weak con- 
duct. Is it then to be wondered at, that they are 
not loved, when they themſelves love nothing but idle 
pomp and pleaſure.“ | 


END OF THE THIRTEENTH 3008. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Mentor prevails upon Idomeneus to fend Protefilans ond 
Timocrates to the iſle of Samos, and to recall Philocles, 
and advance him again to favour and honour. Hege- 
fippus, who. is charged with the commiſſion, executes il 
with joy. He arrives with theſe two men at the ile 
of Samos, where he finds hit friend, leading in con- 
tentment a life of poverty and ſolitude. He could hardly 
be prevailed upon to conſent to return to his countrymen : 
however, when he found that it wwas the will of the 
gods that he ſhould, he embarks cvith Hegeſippus, and 
arrives at Salentum, where Idomeneus, who was quite 
changed ſrom what he had been before, receives him 
tindly. ® . mY 


| Arr E R having ſpoken to this effect, Mentor 

| made Idomeneus ſenſible that he ought immediately 

2 to diſmiſs Protefilaus and Timocrates, and recall 

Philocles. The only difficulty that remained, was 

| the king's apprehenſion with reſpe& to the ſeverity 

| | of Philocles. I own,” ſaid he, & 1 cannot help 

dreading a little his return, though I love and eſ- 

teem his virtue. From my earlieſt infancy 1 = 
| een 
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deen accuſtomed to ſuch adulation, officious | zeal 
and compliances, as I cannot expect from that man. 
As often as I took any ſtep which he did not approve, 
I difcovered it immediately by his melancholy air 
and when he was alone with me, his deportment 
was modeſt and reſpectful; but ever dry and re- 
- ſerved.” © Do not you know,” replied Mentor, 
« that princes ſpoiled by flattery are apt to call an 
ingenuous freedom "auſterity and churliſhneſs ? Nay, 
they are even apt to imagine, that men have no zeal 
for their ſervice, or that they are diſaffected, unleſs 
they are ſervile and ready to flatter them in the 
moſt unjuſt exerciſe of their power. Every free, in- 
genuous expreſſion, appears to them inſolent, capti- 
ous, and ſeditious; and ſo delicate do they grow, 
that every thing but flattery diſguſts and offends 
them. But let us ſuppoſe that Philocles is, in fact, 
tiff and auſtere, is not that auſterity to be preferred 
to the pernicious flattery of your preſent counſellors ? 
Where can you find a man without foibles and de- 
fects? And is not that of telling you the truth, per- 
haps, a little too boldly, the leaſt to be dreaded of 
any? But what do I ſay? Is it not a defect neceſſary 
to correct yours, and to cure you of that diſlike of 
truth, which flattery hath engendered ? You ſtand 
in need of one who hates all falſehood and diſguiſe, 
and who may love you better than you yet know how 
to love yourſelf; who may tell you the truth, how 
diſagrecable ſoever it may be to you, and convey it to 
your ear at all hazards; and ſuch a one is Philocles. 
Remember, that a prince ought to think himſelf ex- 
tiemely happy, if, in his reign, there is born but 
one man of ſo much worth, ſuch being the greateſt 
treaſure of a ſtate; and that the greateſt calamity 
he has to apprehend from the gods, is to loſe ſuch a 
man, ſhould he render himſelf unworthy of him by 
not conſulting him, and following his advice. As 
for the foibles and defects of good men, a prince 
ought to know them, but not for that negle& to em- 
ploy them, or adviſe with them. If they have any 
| faults endeavour to correct them, and never blindly 
truſt to their indiſercet zeal ; but give them a fair 
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hearing, honour their virtue, let the public ſee that 
you know how to diſtinguiſh them; and above all 
things beware of acting any longer the part you have 
hitherto performed. Princes, abuſed as you were, 
ſatisfied with deſpiſing corrupt men, continue ſtill to 
employ them, to truſt them, and to heap favour; 
upon them. On the other hand, they pique them. 
ſelves upon knowing alſo the virtuous, but go no far. 
ther than to praiſe them, never advancing them to 
employments, nor admitting them into their famili. 
arity, nor beſtowing any mark of their favour upon 
them.” 

. Idomeneus then acknowledged he had too long 
delayed to appear in behalf of oppreſſed innocence, 
and to puniſh thoſe who had impoſed upon him, 
Mentor found no great difficulty in perſuading him to 
diſgrace his favourite; for when favourites come 
once to be ſuſpected by, and obnoxious to their 
maſters, they are uncaſy and impatient till they get 
rid of them; their partiality to them vaniſhes ; their 
ſervices are forgotten; and their fall does not in the 
leaſt affect them, provided they are no more ſeen by 

them. 

Accordingly the king gave ſecret orders to Hege- 
ſippus, who was one of the chief officers of bis 
houſhold, to ſeize Protefilaus and Timocrates, to 
. convey them ſafely to the iſle of Samos, and there 
to leave them; and to bring from thence the exile 
Philocles. Hegeſippus, greatly ſurpriſed at this or- 
der, could not forbear ſhedding tears. Now,” 
{ſaid he, © will you give great joy to your ſubjects: 
theſe two men have been the occaſion of all the mis- 
fortunes that have befallen you and your people.— 
Theſe twenty years have they made all good men 
groan, and hardly durſt they even do that, fo great 
was their tyranny. All that ventured to make any 
application to you through any other channel than 
theirs, were ſure to be cruſhed by them.” Then 
did Hegeſippus make a diſcovery to the king of a 
great many perfidious and cruel deeds perpetrated by 
theſe two men, of which he had never heard a tittle, 
becauſe nobody would venture to accuſe them LY 
| | - * alſo 
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Alfo told him what he had heard of a ſecret conſpira- 


cy to deſtroy Mentor; at all which the king was 


greatly ſhocked. Hegeſippus then went to ſeize 
Protefilaus at his houſe, - which was not ſo large, 
but more commodious and gay than the king's pa- 
lace; and built in a better talte of architecture. A 
great deal of money, raiſed by oppreſſion and ex- 
tortion, had been laid out in adorning it. He was 
then in a ſaloon of marble near his baths, lolling 
careleſsly upon a bed of purple embroidered with 
gold ; he ſeemed quite exhauſted with intenſe thought 
and application; and there appeared a certain fierce- 
neſs, gloomineſs, and agitation in his eyes and looks. 
The chiefs of the grandees of the ſtate were placed 
on carpets all around him, watching every motion of 


his eye, and adapting their looks to his. At every 
word he ſpoke, they were in raptures of admiration, , 


One of the moſt confiderable, recounted with the 
moſt ridiculous exaggerations, all that he had done 
for the king. Another affirmed, that Jupiter having 
beguiled his mother, had begotten him, and that he 
was the ſon of the father of the gods. Then came a 
poet, and recited ſome verſes, importing, that Pro- 
teſilaus having been inſtructed by the Muſes, had 
equalled Apollo in every ſpecies of wit and ingenuity. 
Another poet, {till more abject and impudent, {tyled 
him in his verſes the inventor of the fine arts, and 
the father of the people, who were happy under his 
adminiſtration ; deſcribing him as holding in his hand 
a cornucopia. 

Protefilaus heard all theſe praiſes with a cold, ab- 
ſent, or contemptuous air, like a man who thinks 
he deſerves far greater, and is wonderfully conde- 
ſcending in vouchſafing to hear himſelf praiſed. — 
There was a ſycophant. who ventured to whiſper in 
tus ear ſome jeſt upon the regulations that Mentor had 
introduced. Protefilaus ſmiling at it, the whole 
company burſt into a laugh, although moſt of them 
could not yet know what it was that Had given occa- 
hon to it; but Protefilaus, immediately reſuming 
his ſtern and haughty air, they all relapſed into fear 
and filence. Several noblemey ſeemed extremely 


eager 


— 
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eager and impatient for the moment when Proteß. 
laus ſhould turn towards them, and give them the 
hearing. They appeared to be in great emotion 
and perplexity : this aroſe from the fayours they 
were going to aſk ; one might have gueſſed at their 
intention by their ſupphant poſtures, which were 
like that of a mother at the foot of the altar, when 
ſhe earneſtly begs of the gods to reſtore her only ſon 
to health, They all ſeemed to entertain a high 
_ eſteem and veneration for Proteſilaus, though they 
bore an implacable hatred to him in their hearts. At 
that inſtant, Hegeſippus enters the ſaloon, ſeizes the 
ſword of Proteſilaus, and informs him that he had an 
order from the king to carry him to the ifle of Sa- 
mos. At theſe words, all the pride and arrogance 
of the favourite fell in a moment, as a rock that 
tumbles from the top of a high, craggy mountain, 
He throws himſelf at the feet of Hegelippus, tremb- 
ling, faultering, weeping, and embraces his knees, 
though a little before he would hardly have deigned 
to take the leaſt notice of him. Now all thoſe who 
had but lately offered him the incenſe of fulſome 
flattery, ſeeing him irrecoverably undone, inſulted 
him without pity. Hegeſippus would neither give 
him time to go and bid adieu to his family, nor to 
fetch ſome © ſecret papers, but had them all ſeized 
and carried to the king. Timocrates was arreſted 
at the ſame time, at which he was greatly ſurpriſed : 
for he fondly imagined, that as he had quarrelled 
with Proteſilaus, he ſhould not be involved in his 
ruin. They were both put on board a ſhip that had 
been provided for that purpoſe, which ſoon carried 
them to Samos. There Hegeſippus left them; mi- 
ſerable objects now, and what rendered them com- 
pletely ſo, he left them together, reproaching one 
another, in an outrageous manner, with the crimes 
they had committed, and which had occaſioned 
their fall, without any hopes of ever ſeeing Salen- 
tum again, condemned to live far from their wives 
and children; I do not ſay from their friends, for 
they had none. They were carried to an unknown 
country, Where they had no other way to main- 
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tain themſelves but by labour ; they who had paſſed ſo 


another to pieces. | ; 

In the mean time, Hegefippus having enquired in 
what part of the iſland Philocles lived, was informed, 
that he had taken up his abode upon a mountain, far 
from the city, where a cave ſerved him for a houſe. 


hath never,” ſaid they, © injured any one ſince he 
hath been in the iſland. Every body is charmed with 
his patience, his induſtry, and contentment ; though 
he has nothing, he appears always eaſy and ſatisfied 
and though he has no ſhare in the adminiſtration, and 
has neither eſtate nor authority, yet he makes ſhift to 


oblige' thoſe who deſerve it, and to do a thouſand good 


offices to all his neighbours.” Hegeſippus ſets out 


for the grotto, which he finds open and upfurniſhed ; 
for ſuch was the poverty of Philocles, and his ſimpli- 
city of manners, that he had no occaſion, when he 
went abroad, to make faſt his door. His bed was 
nothing more than a coarſe mat of ruſhes, and he ſet 
dom lighted a fire, becauſe he never eat any dreſſed 
meat. In ſummer he lived on fruits freſh gathered 


His drink was of the water of a clear fountain, which; 
in falling from a rock, formed a little caſcade. There 


ture, and a few books which he read at certain hours, 
not to gratify his curiofity, or poliſh his wit, but to 
inform his underſtanding, and learn how to be good, 
while he indulged a little relaxation from labour. As 
tor ſculpture, he applied. himſelf to it, not only to 
prevent his being idle, and to exerciſe his body, but 
to gain a livelihood, and keep himſelf above want. 
When Hegeſippus entered the grotto, he could not 
help admiring the works which he had begun. He 
took notice in particular of a Jupiter, whoſe ſerene 


know him to be the father of the gods and men. In 
another corner appeared Mars, with a fierce mena- 
mg haughtineſs in his air; but the figure that 
Vol, II. Y touched 


many years in pomp and luxury; ſo that, like two 
wild beaſts, they were continually ready to tear one 


Every body ſpoke of him with admiration, „He 


from the trees, and in winter on dried figs and dates. 


was nothing in his grotto but the tools uſed in ſculp. 


countenance was ſo full of majeſty, that it was eaſy to 
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touched him moſt was a Minerva animating the artz, 
There was ſomething very ſweet and noble in her 
countenance ; ſhe was tall, graceful, and finely ſhaped, 
and her attitude ſo lively and natural, that one would 
have thought ſhe was going to move. After Hege. 
ſippus had amuſed himſelf awhile in viewing the ſtatues 
he quitted the grotto, and obſerved Philocles a good 
- way off, laid upon the graſs under a huge tree, and 
reading. He advances towards him; and Philocles 
who perceiving him, knows not what to think; 1 
not that,” ſaid he to himſelf, « Hegeſippus, with 
whom I was very intimate in Crete? But how unlikely 
is it that he ſhould be ſo far from home ! may not it 
rather be his ſhade, that after his death is come hither 
from the banks of Styx!“ While he thus remained in 
ſuſpence, Hegeſippus approached ſo near, that he 
could not help recognizing and embracing him. * [; 
it then you, indeed, my dear and ancient friend? 
What accident, what florm hath caſt you upon thi 
coaſt ? What made you leave the iſle of Crete? Har: 
you been diſgraced as I was, and obliged to fly you 
native land? Hegeſippus made anſwer : * I have ne 
been diſgraced ; on the contrary, it is the favour d 
the gods that hath brought me hither.” He the 
ve him an account of the long tyrannical adminiltrs 
tion of Protefilaus, the intrigues carried on by hin 
and 'Timocrates, the misfortunes they had brouglt 
upon Idomeneus, and how he had been obliged to qui 
his kingdom, and fly to the coaſt of Heſperia ; of hu 
founding Salentum ; of the arrival of Mentor an 
Telemachus; of the wiſe maxims which Mentor ha 
inſtilled into the king, and the diſgrace of the tw 
traitors in conſequence thereof: he added, that It 
| had brought them to Samos to ſuifer puniſhment ther, 
as they had made him ſuffer ; and laſtly, that he las 
| orders to conduct him to Salentum, where the ky 
who was now apprized of his innocence, intended t9 
commit to him the adminiſtration of effairs, and b 
1 diſtinguiſh him by his favours.“ e 
' Do yori fee,” ſaid Philocles, “ that grottig 
| fitter to be the habitation of wild beaſts than d 


men? There have I enjoyed more peace and bean 
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neſs during ſo many years, than I did in the gilded _ 
palaces” of the iſle of Crete. Here men do not de- 
ceive me; for J ſeldom ſee them, or hear their flat- 
tering, deluding ſpeeches. Nor do I how ſtand in. 
need of them; my hands, inured to labour, ſupply 
me with eaſe with the fimple nouriſhment- that na- 
ture requires. You ſee, I here enjoy a profound 
tranquility and delightful liberty, of which my well 
choſen books teach me to make a good uſe ; fo that 
I want nothing of other men but a ſlight garment to 
cover my nakedneſs. For what then ſhould I again 
mingle with jealous, fickle, and deceitful men? No, 
no; envy me not, my dear Hegeſippus, the happi- 
neſs L now enjoy. Proteſilaus, by betraying the king, 
and endeavouring to ruin me, hath ruined himſelf; 
but he did not hurt me in the leaſt. On the contrary, 
he did me the greateſt kindneſs; he delivered me 
from the ſlavery and drudgery of buſineſs ; and to him 
Lam indebted for my dear ſolitude, and all the inno- 
cent pleaſures IT enjoy in it. Go, Hegeſippus, return 
to the king; aſſiſt him in ſupporting the load of gran- 
deur, and act yourſelf the part you would have mg act. 
Since his eyes, that were ſo long ſhut to the truth, 
have at laſt been opened by that wiſe man whom you 
call Mentor, let him not part with him. As for me, 
I might be juitly charged with imprudence, ſhould I, 
aſter being ſhipwrecked, quit the port, whither the 
tempelt luckily didve me, and expoſe myſelf again to 
the winds and waves. O how much are kings to be 
pitied ! how worthy of compaſſion are thofe that ſerve 
them! if they are bad men, what calamities do they 
not.occafion, and what torments await them in gloomy 
Tartarus! on the other hand, if they are good, what 
difficulties have they to, ſurmount ! what «ſnares to 
2 againſt ! what trouble to undergo ! Once more, 
Hegelippus, let me beg you to permit me to enjoy 
my happy poverty.“ | | 
While Philocles ſpoke thus with a good deal o 
earneltneſs, Hegeſippus beheld him with aſtoniſhment: 
when he knew him formerly in Crete, where he had 
the direction of the moſt important affairs, he was 
meagre, ſickly, and infirm. The natural heat and 
| n ſeverity 
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ſeverity of his temper engaged him, in toils that ex- 
Hauſted his vigour : he could not bear to ſee vice go 
unpuniſhed, and infiited upon tranſacting buſineſs 
with a certain preciſion which is never fully eſtabliſhed, 
Thus was his health, naturally delicate, much impaired 
by buſineſs. But at Samos, Hegeſippus found him 
Jolly and vigorous, and, notwithſtanding his advanced 
age, the flond complexion of youth appeared upon 
his countenance. His quiet, active, ſober life had, 
in a manner, renewed his conſtitution. “ You are 
furpriſed,”” faid Philecles ſmiling, © to ſee me fo 
much changed for the better in my appearance. It 
is to my ſolitude that I am indebted for my freſh co- 
lour and good ftate of health, and my enemies have 
helped me to that, which I never ſhould have found 
in the moſt elevated ſtation. Would you have me 
throw up theſe ſubſtantial bleſſings and advantages for 
ſuch as are only imaginary ; and make myſelf as un- 
ha as ever ? Do not be more crael to me than Pro- 
' telle at leaſt do not envy me the happineſs that I 
derive from him.” Upon this Hegeſippus plied him 
with every argument he thought might work upon him, 
but in vain. * Are you then,” ſaid he te him, in- 
ſenfible to the pleaſure of ſeeing your friends and ac- 
quaintance who long for your return, and whom the 
very hope of embracing you, fills with tranſports of 
joy? But do you, who fear the gods, and are careful 
to perform your duty, look upon it as nothing to 
ſerve” your king, to aſſiſt him in all his endeavours to 
do good, and to contribute to the happineſs of ſuch 
numbers? Is it juſtifiable to give one's ſelf up to an 
auſtere philoſophy, to think one's ſelf wiſer than all 
the reſt of mankind, and to conſult our own eaſe, 
preferably to the happineſs of our fellow-citizens ? 
Beſides, if you refuſe to ſee the king, people will 
impute your refuſal to reſentment ; if he intended 
you harm, it was becauſe he did not know you. It 
was not the upright, the good, the juſt Philocles 
whom he ſought to make away with; no, it was a 
| erſon very different that he propoſed to puniſh.— 
| | But now that he knows you, and does not miſtake 


you for what you are not, he feels his heart warmed 
| - | anew 
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anew with all his former friendſhip and regard for your 


are his arms ſtretched out to embrace you: he. is to 
the laſt degree impatient to ſee you. Can you be ſo 
hard- hearted as to be inexorable to your king and all 
your deareſt friends?“ 

Philocles, who at firſt ſeeing Hegeſippus, had 
felt great emotions of joy and tenderneſs, at hearing 
what he had ſaid laſt, reſumed his auſtere air. Like 
a rock, which the Farkas winds and loud-roaring 


neither arguments, nor entreaties could make any 
impreſſion upon his heart, But at laſt, when Hege- 
ſippus began to deſpair of prevailing upon him, he 
(Philocles) having conſulted the gods, diſcovered by 
the flight of birds and the entrails of victims that it 
was their pleaſure that he ſhould go along with his 
friend. He then heſitated no longer, but prepared 


without regretting bis being obliged to quit the deſert, 
where he had paſſed ſo many years. © Alas,” ſaid 
he, © muſt I leave thee, dear grotto, where balmy 
ſleep came every night to recruit my ſpirits, after the 
labours of the day! here did the fates, notwithſtand- 
ing my poverty, fon me many a peaceful happy day.“ 
He then proſtrated himſelf, the tears at the ſame time 
bedewing his checks, to adore the Naid, whoſe limpid 
ſtream bad fo long allayed his thirſt,.and the nymphs, 
who inhabited the neighbouring mountains. Echo 
heard his lamentations, and with a plaiutive voice re- 
peated them to all the rural divinities. 


eity, in order to embark. He imagined that the 
unhappy. Protefilaus would, from ſhame and reſent- 
ment, avoid ſceing him, but he was mittaken : for 
bad men have no ſenſe of ſhame, and will readily 
ſtoop to any meanneſs. Philocles on the other hand, 


he could not to be ſecn by the other; for he was 
afraid of encrealing his miſery by preſenting to his 


18 Puilocles, 


perſon and character. He expects you. Already : 


waves aſſail in vain, he remained inflexible; and 


for his departure ; which however, he could not do, 


Philocles then accompanicd Hegeſippus to the 


bad ſuch delicate feclings, that he took all the care 


view an happy enemy going +0 be raiſed' upon his 
ru in. But Proteſilaus did not reſt till he found out 
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Philocles, when he endeavoured to excite his pity, 
and to engage him to aſk the king to let him return 

- to Salentum. Philocles was too ſincere to promiſe 
to uſe his endeayours to get him recalled ; for nobody 
knew better than he with what pernicious conſequen. 
ces it might have been attended, He treated him, 
however, with a great deal of good-nature, ſympa. 
thized with him, endeavoured to comfort him, and 
exhorted him to ſtrive to appeaſe the gods by the pu- 
rity of his manners, and by bearing his diſgrace with 
patience. As he underſtood that the king had firip- 
ped him of all his ill-gotten wealth, he promiſed him 
two things, which he afterwards faithfully performed. 
One was to take care of his wife and children, 
who were left at Salentum in extreme poverty, and 
expoſed to the public odium : - the other, to ſend 
him ſome money to enable him the better to bear his 
diſtreſs in that remote iſle. In the mean time a favour- 
able wind began to ſwell the ſails of the ſhip that was 
to carry them to Salentum, and Philocles immediately 
went on board, as Hegeſippus was impatient to be 
gone, Proteſilaus ſaw them 'embark, and his eyes, 
which were continually fixed upon the ſea-ſhore, pur- 
ſued the veſſel as ſhe ploughed the waves, and bore 
away before the wind. When ſhe at laſt diſappearcd, 
the image of her {till remained deeply impreſſed upon 
his imagination. At laſt, tranſported with rage, and 
_ overwhelmed with deſpair, he tore his hair, rolled 
himſelf upon the ſand, reproached the gods with their 
© cruelty, called on death to come to his relief, and 
deliver him from ſo much miſery ; but in vain ; for 
death was deaf to his prayers, and he had not re- 
lution enough to put an end to his woes with his own 
hand. In the mean time, the veſſel, by the favour of 
Neptune and the winds, ſoon arrives at Salentum; 
and the king being apprized that ſhe had already en- 
tered the port, goes directly with Mentor to meet 
Philocles, embraces him tenderly, and expreſſes Jus 
ſorrow, for having treated him with ſo much injuſtice, 
This acknowledgment, far from being thought 2 
meanneſs or weakneſs in the king, was regarded bi 
all the Salentines as the effort of a great mind, 4 
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ingenuous enough frankly to own its errors, and to 
endeavour to repair them. Every body ſhed tears of 
joy at ſecing again the worthy man who had loved and 
been beloved by the people, and at hearing the king 
expreſs himſelf in ſo wiſe and gracious a manner. | 

Philocles received the careſſes of his fovereign with 

a modeſt and reſpectful air, and followed him to the 
palace amidſt the acclamations of the people, at 
which he was uneaſy. Mentor and he were ſoon as 
cloſely united by friendſhip as it they had paſſed their 
whole lives together, though they had never before 
ſeen one another; which is owing to this, that the 
gods, though they have not given eyes to the wicked 
to diſtinguiſh the good, have yet taught the good 
how to diſtinguiſh one another. "Thoſe who are vir- 
tuouſly diſpoſed, cannot be long together without be- 
ing united by the virtue which they love. Philocles 
ſoon requeſted it as a favour of the king to be permit- 
ted to retire to a ſolitude near Salentum, where he 
continued to live in the ſame poverty and ſimplicity as 
at Samos. Thither the king and Mentor went al- 
moſt every day to ſee him, and there they deliberated 
upon the means of ſupporting the authority of the 
laws, and fixing the government upon a ſolid baſis 
for the public good. The two things that chieffy 
engaged their thoughts, were the education of chil- 
dren, and the maxims to be obſerved in time of 
peace. With reſpect to the children, Mentor ſaid, 
that they did not ek ſo much to their parents, as 
to the public; that they were the children of the 
ſtate, its hope and ſtrength; and that it was too late 
to attempt to reform them after they had been cor- 
rupted. That to diſplace them after they had been 
found unworthy, of their employments, fignified little; 
and, that it was better to prevent the evil, than to 
be reduced to the neceſſity of puniſhing it. The 
king,” continued he, © is the father of all his people, 
but in a more particular manner of the youth, who 
are the flower of them; and care muſt be taken of 
the buds and bloſſoms, for the ſake of the fruit. 
The king then muſt not think it below him to 
keep a watchful eye himſelf, as well as make others 
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watch over the education of youth. Let him be 
* ſteady in cauſing the laws of Minos to be ſtrictly ob- 
ferved, which ordain, that the youth be taught to 
deſpiſe hardſhip and death, to place honour in un. 
dervaluing riches and pleaſure, to account lying, in- 
gratitude, injuſtice, and effeminacy, infamous vices; 
to ſing betimes the praiſes of heroes who have been 
loved by the gods, have performed great actions for 
the good of their country, and fignalized their valour 
in battle; let the charms of muſic captivate their 
hearts, in order to Eleyate their minds, and civilize 
their manners; let them learn to be kind to their 
| friends, faithful to their allies, juſt to all men, even 
their moſt inveterate enemies; and to dread death 
and torture leſs than the reproaches of their own 
. conſcience, If theſe noble maxims are early in- 
ſtilled ,into the minds of youth, and inculcated by 
the help of muſic, very few of them will remain 
untouched and uninflamed with the love of glory and 

virtue.“ | 
Mentor added, it was highly requiſite to eftablih 
public ſchools, to accuſtom the youth to the moſt vi- 
gorous bodily. exerciſes, and to prevent idleneſs and 
" effeminacy, which are the bane of the moſt promiſing 
geniuſes. He inſtituted, therefore, a great variety of 
games and ſhews, in order to put life and ſpirit into 
the whole body of the people; but eſpecially to 
render their bodies ſppple, ſtrong, and active by ex- 
erciſe, appointing prizes to excite emulation. But 
what he had moſt at heart, for the ſake of order 
and decorum, was to engage the youth to marry 
betimes, and their parents to leave them at full li- 
| berty to chuſe ſuch as were agreeable to them, in 
reſpect both to body and mind, for wives; and not 
to impoſe them upon them from intereſted views. 
But while they were thus contriving ways and means 
to make the youth ſober, regular, induſtrious, trac- 
table, and fond of glory, Philocles, who loved war, 
| obſerved to Mentor; © In vain will you inure the 
youth to theſe exerciſes if you ſuffer them to live always 
in peace, in which they will have no opportunity 
ol ſeeing any ſervice, nor of ſignalizing their hens 
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Thus will you inſenſibly weaken the ſtate, and in- 
troduce effeminacy, luxury, and a corruption of man- 
ners. Other more warlike nations will find no diffi- 
culty in conquering you; and by too anxiouſly guard- 
ing againſt the calamities of war, you will fall into 
the-moſt deplorable ſervitude,” 

Mentor replied : The woes of war are more dread- 
ful than you imagine. It exhauſts a ſtate, and ever 
expoſes it to ruin, even amidſt the moſt glorious vic- 
tories. With whatever advantages it may be begun, 
it is impoſſible to foreſee what a fatal turn it may take 
before it is concluded, How great ſoever the ſupe- 
riority of your forces may he when you engage in 
battle, a ſmall miſtake, a ſudden alarm, in ſhort, the 
moſt trifling accident may ſnatch from you the victo- 
ry, that you were juſt upon the point of gaining, and 
transfer it to your enemies. But ſuppoſing you were 
always ſure of victory, you would ruin yourſelf, at 
the ſame time that you ruined your enewies.. The 
country would be depopulated ; the lands would lie 
uncultivated; commerce would be interrupted and 
unpaired; but the worſt of all is, that the beſt laws. 
would be weakened, and a corruption of manners en- 
ſue. The purſuit of learning would be negleQed by 
the youth, and neceſſity would oblige you to connive 
at a pernicious licentiouſneſs in the army. The dif- 
tribution of juſtice, the police, every thing, in ſhort, 
ſuffers by theſe diforders. A king, who to acquire a 
little glory, or extend his dominions, ſheds ſo much 
human blood, and is the cauſe of ſuch evils, is unwor- 
thy of the glory that he aſpires to, and deſerves tn loſe 
the territories he poſſeſſes, for having unjullly invaded 
thoſe that did not belong to him. | 

I will now ſhew you, how the martial ſpirit of 
a nation may be kept np in time of peace. You 
know what bodily exerciſes I have already ordained 
the prizes I have appointed to excite emulation ; the 
maxims of glory and virtue that wil! be infuſed into 
the minds of the youth by ſinging from their earlieſt 
infaney the great actions of heroes: add to theſe ad- 
vantages, that of a ſober, laborious life. But, beſides 

theſe, as ſoon as any ſtate in alliance with yours 
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to be alike incapable of making war from ambition, 


truſted with their ſecrets ; have the making of ther 


| their common ſafety depends upon their ſupportin 
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is engaged in war, the flower of the youth ought to 
be ſent to it ; thoſe eſpecially that diſcover a military 
genius, and are” moſt likely to profit by the ſervice; 

hus will you maintain a high reputation among your 
allies. Your alliance will be courted 3 thoſe who al. 
ready enjoy it, will be afraid of loſing it; and with. 
out having a war to carry on at your own expence, or 
in your own country, you will have a gallant and in. 
trepid youth, Even in the midſt of a profound peace, 
you mult not negle& to treat with great diſtincticn 
hoſe who are poſſeſſed of military talents ; for the 
ſureſt way to prevent war, and to ſecure a long peace, 
is to have your people trained to arms; to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe who are eminent in the profeſſion ; to have al. 
ways ſome officers who have ſerved abroad, and are ac 
quainted with the forces and diſcipline of the neigh- 
bouring nations, and their manner of waging war: 


] 
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and of dreading it from ſloth and effeminacy. Thus, 
by being always prepared for a neceſſary war, we 
render it almoſt always unneceflary. 

« As for your allies, you ought to interpoſe a 
mediator between them when they are upon the 
point of .declaring war againſt one another. Thereby 
will you acquire a more ſure and ſolid glory than 
that of conquerors ; you will gain the love and eſtecm 
of foreigners; they will court your friendſhip, and 
you will reign over them in conſeguence of the reſ 
"et they have for you; as you do over your owl 
ubjects by your lawful authority. You will be en- 


treatics; and the poſſeſſion of their hearts. Your 
reputation will extend itſelf to the moſt remote na- 
tions, and your name will be like a precious perfume, 
diffuſing itſelf from one country to another, till it 
reach the moſt diſtant corners of the earth. In this 
ſituation of things, ſhould a neighbouring ſtate 4. 
tack you unjuſtly, it will find you trained to arms 
and prepared; and, what is ſtill more, it will find 
that you are loved, and will be ſupported ; all you! 
neighbours will take the alarm ; fully perſuaded that 
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and defending you. This will prove a better ſecurity 
than the walls of cities, or the ſtrongeſt fortifications. 
This is to acquire true glory. But there are few 
kings who know how to ſearch for it properly: in- 
ſtead of leaving it at a greater diſtance, they run 
after a deluſive phantom, and leave true honour be- 
hind for want of knowing her diſtinguiſhing marks.” 
When Mentor had made theſe remarks, Philocles 
gazed at him with ſurprize; then turning to the king, 
he was charmed to obſerve with what avidity he trea- 
ſured up in his heart all the words of wiſdom that 
flowed like a river from the mouth of that ſtranger. 
And thus did Minerva, under the figure of Mentor, 
eſtabliſh the good government of Salentum upon the 
beſt laws, and the moſt approved maxims of policy; 
not ſo much to make the dominions of Idomeneus 
flouriſh, as to ſhew Telemachus, when he returned, by 
a viſible example, how much a wiſe adminiſtration 
contributed to render a nation happy, and to procure 
a good king a laſting reputation. 
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Telemachus, in the camp of the allies, gains the good will 
of PhiloRetes, wwho- at firſt was prejudiced aguinſl hin 
on account of his father Ulyſſes. PhiloQetes, upon 
this, relates his adventures to him, in <vhich he intro. 
duces a particular account of the death of Hercules, ce- 
cafjoned by the poiſoned veſt which the centaur Ncſſus 
gave to Dejanira. He acquaints him how he got from 
that hero his fatal arrows, without which the city if 

Troy could not have been talen; how he was puniſhed 

or having betrayed his ſecrets, by all that he ſuffered 

in the ifle of Lemnos ; and how Ulyſſes emplayed Ney- 
tolemus to prevail upon. him to go to the fiege of Troy, 
evhere he was cured of his wound by the fon of Eſcula- 


Pius. | | 


Is the mean time Telemachus ſignalized his cou- 
rage in all the perils of war. When he left Salen- 
tum, he ſtudied to gain the affection of the old 
commanders, who had attained to the higheſt pitch 
of reputation and experience. Neſtor, who had fee 


him before at Pylos, and who had always eſteemed 


his 
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Ms father, treated him as if he had been his own 
fon ; giving him inſtructions, and*enforcing them by 
divers examples; recounting to him all the adven- 
tures of his youth, and all the molt remarkable ex- 
ploits that he had ſeen performed by the heroes of 
the preceding age. The memory of that old man, 
who had lived three generations, was like a hiſtory 
of paſt times, engraven on marble and braſs. Phi- 
loctetes, at firſt, was not ſo favourably diſpoſed to- 
wards Telemachus as Neſtor. The hatred he had ſo 
long entertained in his heart againſt Ulyſſes, gave 
him a diſlike to his ſon; and he could not without 
uneaſineſs, obſerve that the gods ſeemed: ſo to fa- 
your the young man, as to render him in time equal 
to the heroes that took and deſtroyed Troy. But 
the moderation of Telemachus at laſt overcame the 
reſentment of Philoctetes; fo that he could not 
help being charmed with his virtue and modeſty. 
He often accoſted Telemachus, and one day faid, 
« My'ſon, (for I will not ſcruple any longer to call 


enemies to one another: nay, I muſt confeſs, that 
even after we made ourſelves maſters of the ſuperb 
city of Troy, my heart could not be reconciled to 
him; and when I ſaw you, I felt a reluctance even 
to love virtue in the ſon of Ulyſſes; a prejudice 
for which I often reproached myſelf. But virtue, 
when it is gentle, genuine, modeſt, and unaffected, 
at laſt ſurmonnts every prejudice.” Thus was Phi- 
loctetes inſenſibly engaged to inform him how he came 
to conceive ſo violent a batred againſt Ulyſſes. | 

« I muſt,” ſaid he, © trace my ſtory a little back. 
I accompanied, in all his expeditions, the mighty 
Hercules, who delivered the earth from ſo many 
| monſters ; in compariſon of whom, other heroes are 
but as the feeble reed that ſhakes before the ſtately 
oak, or ſmall hirds in preſence of the eagle. Both 
his misfortunes and mine aroſe from a pafhon, which 
1s the cauſe of the moſt tragical events, and that 1s 
love. Although Hercules had conquered ſo many 
monſters, yet he was not able to conquer that un- 
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Cupid. He could not recollect, without bluſhing 
for ſhame, that he had formerly ſo far forgot his 
| glory and dignity, as to ſpin for Omphale queen of 
Lydia, like the weakeſt and moſt effeminate of men; 
ſo much had he been enſlaved by a blind paſſion, 
A hundred times did he own to me, that this ſcene 
of his life had tarniſhed his virtue, and almoſt eclipſed 
the glory of all his labours. Yet ſuch, O ye gods! 
is the weakneſs and inconllancy of men, they ima. 
gine they are able to ſubdue every paſſion, and yet 
they never reſiſt any. For, alas! the great Hercules 
was again caught in the ſnares of love, of which 
He had fo often expreſſed his deteſtation, and became 
enamoured of Dejanira. Happy had he continued 
conſtant in his paſſion for a woman whom he had 
eſpouſed. But, in a ſhort time, the youth of Tole, 
in whoſe countenance the graces played, ſtole his 
heart. This infidelity firing the jealouſy of Dejanira, 
ſhe bethought herſelf of that fatal tunic which the 
centaur Neſſus, had left her at his death, as that 
whereby ſhe might infallibly recover the love of 
Hercules, as often as he ſhould ſeem to negle& her 
for the ſake of any other. That tunic was ſtained 
all over with the blood of the centaur, and conſe- 
quently infected with the poiſon of the arrows, with 
which that monſter had been flain, For you know, 
that the arrows, which Hercules employed to dil- 
patch that perſidious centaur, had been dipped in 
the blood of the hydra of Lerna, and thereby poiſon- 
ed; ſo that all the wounds made by them were 1ncu- 

rable. +15 

« Hercules having put on the tunic, immediately 
Felt the devouring flame, which penetrated to the 
very marrow of his bones: he roared hideouſly, 
Jo as to make mount Oeta, and al. the deep vallics 
rebound, and even the ſea ſeemed ruffled by his ex- 
clamation. The bellowing of the moſt furious bulls 
engaged in fight, would not have been half ſo dread- 
ful. The unhappy Lychas, who had brought him 
the tunic from Dejanira, having ventured to ap- 
proach him while he was tranſported with rage and 
pain, he laid hold of him, whirled him —_ as 4 
| inger 
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flinger does a ſtone in his fling, when he would throw 
it to a great diſtance. Thus Lychas being ſlung by 
the mighty arm of Hereules, fell among the waves 
of the ſea, where he was immediately changed into 
a rock, which ftill retains the human form; and 
being continually beaten by the angry waves, ſtrikes 
a terror, even at a diſtance, into the wary pilot! 
After what had happened to Lychas, I thought I 
could not ſafely truſt myſelf with Hercules, and 
therefore reſolved to conceal myſelf in the deepeſt 
caverns. There I ſaw him tear up, without difft- 
culty, with one hand, the loſty aſhes and old oaks, 
which for ſeveral ages had bid defiance to the winds 
and ſtorms. With the other hand he endeavoured 
to tear from his back the fatal tunic, but in vain, 
for it was glued to his ſkin, and, in a manner, in- 
corporated with his body. In proportion as he tore 
it, he alſo tore his ſkin and his fleſh, while his blood 
trickled down and bedewed the ground. His forti- 
tude at laſt getting the better of his pain, he ex- 
claimed: « You fee, my dear Philoctetes, what the 
gots make me ſuffer ; but I have deſerved it ; for 
have offended them, and violated the fidelity of a 
huſband. After having ſubdued ſo many enemies, 
I have been ſo weak, as to fuffer myſelf to be ſuh- 
dued by the beauty and love of a ſtranger; my 
life is now at an end, and I part with it contentedly, 
to appeaſe the wrath of the gods. But, alas! my 
dear friend, whither have you fled from me? The 
excels of my pain, I own, hath made me behave in 
a cruel manner to the unhappy Lychas, and I am 
now ſorry for it; for he did not know what a fatal 
preſent he brought me, and conſequently did not de- 
ſerve the treatment he met with: but can you ſup- 
poſe, that I can forget the friendſhip I owe you, 
or that I would deprive you of life? No, no; while 
I live I will never ceaſe to love Philoctetes: when 
my ſoul is ready to take her flight, he ſhall receive in 
his boſom my lait breath, and, after my death, ſhall 
gather my aſhes. Where are you then, O my dear 
— PhiloQtetes ! the only hope I have left on 
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« At theſe words, I ran eagerly towards him, 
when he held out his arms and was going to em. 
brace me, but forbore, for fear he ſhould light up 
in my boſom the fire with which he was himſelf de. 
voured. Alas,” ſaid he, „even that comfort i 
now denied me.” So ſaying, he went and gathered 
together all the trees he had thrown down, made 
a pile of them upon the top of the mountain, which 
be aſcended with great tranquility ; then ſpreading 
upon it the ſkin of the Nemean lion which had co- 
vered his ſhoulders, when he went from one end of 
the earth to the other to deſtroy monſters, and deliver 
the unhappy, he leaned upon his club, and ordered 
me to ſet fire to the pile, Though I was deeph 
affected and trembled all over, yet could J not refuſe 
to do him this melancholy office; for life was to him 
no longer a bleſſing from the gods, fo inſupportable 
was the pain he ſuffered. I was even afraid leſt the 
violence of it ſhould ſo far get the better of him, 
as to make him do ſomething unworthy of that vir- 
tue which had excited the admiration of the univerſe, 
When he ſaw the fire begin to lay hold of the pile: 
„% Now, ſaid he, „my dear Philoctetes, do I find, 
that you are my friend indeed, fince you are more 
concerned for my honour than my life: may the gods 
reward you for it! what I have upon earth, that! 
value moſt, I leave you, namely, theſe arrows dipt 
in the blood of the hydra of Lerna. You know, 
that the wounds they make are incurable; Nobody, 
therefore, will dare to engage in combat with you, 
and you will be invincible, as I have been, Remem- 
ber that I die true to our friendſhip, and forget uot 
how dear you have ever been to me. If you are, 
indeed, affected with my ſufferings, it is {till in your 
power to comfort me, though ſo near my end, by 
promiling never to diſcover my death to any one, nor 
the place where you depoſit my aſhes.” I'his, alas! 
I promiſed, and even ſwore to, while I watered hs 
pile with my tears: a gleam of joy appeared in Jus 
countenance. But, in a moment, a cloud of ſmoke 
and flame enveloped him, ſtifled his voice, * 2 
» E nate 
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fatched him from my fight. Yet I ſaw him once 
more through the flames, and he appeared as calm 
and ſerene -as- if he had been partaking with his 
friends the mirth and delicacies of a feaſt, crowned 
with flowers, and ſcented with perfumes. In a ſhort 
time the flames conſumed all that was earthly or 
mortal in him, and there remained nothing of all 
that he had received at his birth from his mother 
Alemena; but, by order of Jupiter, he {till retained 
that ſubtle and immortal nature, that celeſtial flame, 
the true principal of life which he had received from: 
the father of the gods. He, therefore, aſcended 
with them to the gilded canopy of the bright Olym- 
pus to drink nectar, where they gave him for his. 
ſpouſe the lovely Hebe the goddeſs of youth, who 
poured nectar into the cup of the mighty Jupiter, 
before Ganymede had received that honourable office. 
As for me, thoſe arrows he had given me to raiſe 
me above the heroes, proved an inexhauftible ſource 
of woe. In a little time the confederate kings un- 
dertook to revenge Menelaus of the infamous Paris, 
who had carried off Helen, and to overturn the em- 
pire of Priam. But they were given to underſtand 
by the oracle of Apollo, that they could not hope to 
put a happy period to the war without the arrows of 


[ Hercu | 
tt “ Your father Ulyſſes, who was always the moſt 
a diſcerning, and the moſt active in all conſultations, 


undertook to perſuade me to go to the ſiege of Troy, 
and carry thither with me the arrows of Hercules, 
of which, he imagined, I was poſſeſſed. It was 
now a long time fince Hercules had diſappeared from 
| the earth. No longer was any mention made of an 

new exploit of that hero; and monſters and robbers 
began to. appear again with impunity. The Greeks 
ad not know what to think of it; ſome ſaying he 


as! was dead, and others, that he was gohe as. far as 
bis the cold north pole to ſubdue” the Scythians: but 
his Ulyſſes maintained that he was dead, and undertook . 
ke to make me own it. Ile came in queſt of me at a; 
moll time when I. Was ſtill inconſolable for the loſs of the: 


great. Alcides;, and it was with great difficulty. E. 
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would allow him to approach me; for I could no 
longer bear the fight of men, nor could I hear to 
think of quitting the defarts of mount Oeta, Where! 
had ſeen my friend expire; the image of that hero 
was ſtill freſh in my imagination, and the fight of 
theſe melancholy defarts ſtill renewed my grief. But 
foft irrefiftible perſuaſion fat upon your father's lips, 
and he ſhed tears, and appeared almoſt as much af. 

flicted as myſelf; thus he inſenſibly won my heart and 
confidence. He intereſted me in behalf of the Gre 
cian kings, who were going to fight in a good cauſe, 
but could not ſucceed without my parti-ipation.— 
Yet he never could draw from me the ſecret of the 
death of Hercules, which I had ſworn never to re 
veal : he was convinced, however, that he was 
dead, and preſſed me to let him know where I had 
depoſited his aſhes. Alas! I could not think with- 
out horror, of perjuring myſelf by diſcovering a ſe- 
cret which I had promiſed to the gods never to dil. 
cloſe. But though I did not dare to violate my 
oath, yet I was weak enough to elude it; and the 
gods have puniſhed me accordingly. I ſtamped with 
.my foot on the ground, where I had buried the 
aſhes of Hercules; then I went and joined the con- 
federate kings, who received me with as much joy a 
if I had been Hercules himſelf. As I entered the 
-ifle of Lenmos, having a mind to ſhew the affembled 
. Greeks the efficacy of my arrows, I ſtrung my boy 
to pierce a deer that ruſhed into a thicket. I mad- 
vertantly let the arrow drop from the bow-{tring 
upon my foot, in which it made a wound that I fed 
to this day: Immediately I ſuffered the ſame ei. 
eruciating pain as Hercules had undergone, making 
the iſle reſound day and night with my groans 
- while a black tainted blood run from my wound, in- 
fected the air, and diffuſed through the Grecia 
camp a ftench ſufficient to poiſon and ſuffocate the 
moſt vigorous. The whole army ſhuddered to ſe 
me in ſuch horrible pain, and concluded that it wi 
: a puniſhment inflifted on me by the jult gods 
Ulyſſes, who had drawn me into the war, wi 
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ar to abandon me in my diſtreſs. This ſtep he 
took, as I have ſince learned, becauſe he preferred 
the common intereſts of Greece and victory to the 
obligations of private friendſhip and decorum ! fo 
much was the whole army affected with my wound, 
its contagion, and my hideous, groans that no ſaeri- 
fices were offered in the camp. But at the time 
when 1 faw myſelf abandoned by all the Greeks, in 
purſuance of the counſels cf Ulyſſes, his conduct 
peared to me fraught with the molt horrible barbarity, 
and the blackeft treachery. Alas! I was blind, 
and did not ſee that it was juſt that the wiſeſt men 
ſhould be againſt me, no leſs than the gods, whom 
I had offe - TI continued near the whole time of 
the fiege of Troy alone, without help, hope or re- 
lief; fuffermg the moſt exquiſite tortures in that 
favage deſart me, where I heard nothing but the 
noiſe of the ſea waves daſhing againſt the rocks. In 
the midſt of this ſolitude I found an empty cavern in 
a rock, Which towered up into the air with two 
points, like two heads, and from which there iffued 
a fountain of clear water. This cavern, which was 
the retreat of wild beaſts, to whoſe fury I was day 
and night expoſed, I ſtrewed with leaves to lye up- 
on; and my whole furniture conſiſted in a wooden 
diſh coarfely wrought, and ſome rags with which J 
ſtaunched the blood and dreſſed my fatal wound. 
'There, forfaken by men, and purſued by the wrath 
of the gods, I paiſed my time in ſhooting with my 
arrows pigeons and other birds as they flew about 


the rock. When I had killed a bird for food, I 


* 
. 


was obliged to crawl upon the ground with a great 

deal of pain to fetch it ; and in this manner did I 
ſupport myſelf. It is true, indeed, that the Greeks, 
when they ſet out for Troy, left me fome proviſions 
but they did not laſt long. When I wanted a fire" to 
dreſs my victuals, I made uſe of flints. This life, 
how uncomfortable foever it may appear, would 
have beert agreeable enough, far removed as I was 
from treacherous ungrateful men, had I not been + 


; racked with pain, and continually tortured with re. 


' fefting upon my unhappy fate. What, ſaid I, de- 


coy 
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coy a man from his native country, as the only per. 
fon who could revenge Greece, and then abandon 
him, while aſleep, in a deſart iſle! for I was aſleey 
when the Greeks left me. Imagine what was my 
furprize, and what tears I ſhed, when 1 awake, 
and ſaw the ſhips ploughing the waves! alas! after 
all the ſearch I could make, I could find nothing in 
that ſolitary ſavage iſle which could give me any 
comfort. In fact, there are no ports in it, no 
commerce or culture, no hoſpitality, nor any living 
ſoul that voluntarily tempts the ſtrand. No human 


face is ſeen, but of thoſe unhappy perſons who 


have been driven upon it by ſtorms ; nor is any ſoci- 
ety ta be expected but from ſhipwrecks; none even 


of thoſe who came upon compulſion would venture 


to carry me. off ; apprehenfive of the wrath both of 
the gods and Greeks. For ten years was I a vie- 
tim to pain and hunger? feeding a wound that waſted 
all my ſubſtance ; even hope was extinguiſhed in my 
heart. 

At laſt, returning one day from ſeeking medici- 
nal herbs for my wound, I found in my cave an 
handſome youth, of a graceful and heroic mien, 
but proud and lofty aſpect. I fancied I ſaw Achil 
les, ſo much did he reſemble him in his features, 
looks, and manner; only I perceived by his age 
that he could not be that hero. I could diſcern in 
his countenance a mixture of pity and perplexity; 


and the pain and flowneſs with which I dragged 


myſelf along, joined to the doleful piercing cries 


with which I made all the coaſt reſound, ſeemed 


greatly to affect him. Stranger! ſaid I at a conſi- 
derable diſtance, what misfortune hath brought you 
into this uninhabited ifle ? I recognize the garb of 
Greece; that garb ſtill dear to my affection! 0 
how I long to hear your voice, and to find upon 
your lips that language which I learned from my 
earlieſt infancy, but have had no opportunity of 
ſpeaking for a long time in this ſolitude. Be not 
afraid to behold ſuch a wretch as me: it is your 


duty to afford me compaſſion, Scarce had Neopto- 
kmus pronounced J am à Grecian, than I exclaimed: 


O charming 


PR 
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O charming words! after ſo many years of ſilence, 
and unremitting pain! O my ſon ! whar misfortune, * 
what tempeſt, or rather what favourable wind hath 
brought, you hither to put an end to my ſufferings ? 
Ke replied: © I am of the iſle of Seyros, Mhither 1 
now return. Fame ſays I am the fon of Achilles; 
that is all.” Such a conciſe reply not ſatisfyin 
my curioſity, I faid: O fon of à father whom - 
ſo much loved! dear foſter-child of Lycomedes, 
how came you hither, and from whence? He an- 
ſwered z “ I am come from the fiege of Troy.“ 
You was not, faid I, in the firſt expedition? “ Was 
you?” faid he. To this interrogation JI replied : 1 
rceive you have not heard either of the name of 
Philoctetes, or his misfortunes. Alas! unhappy man 
that I am ! my perſecutors make a jeſt of my ſuffer- 
ings, and Greece knows nothing of them ! thus my 
woes increaſe, for which I am indebted to the two 
ſons of Atreus ; may the gods reward them for their 
cruelty! I then informed him how I had been aban- 
doned by the Greeks. He heard my complaints, and 
then immediately entered upon his own : “ After the 
death of Achilles,“ faid he. . . . (here I preſently 
mterrupted him, and ſaid:) What! Achilles dead? 
Forgive me, my ſon, if I put a ſtop to your narra- 
tive by the tears which I owe your father. Neopto- 


, lemus replied : It is a conſolation to me to be ſo in- 
4 terrupted: what joy I feel to ſee you weep in that 
manner for my father! Neoptolemus then reſuming 
$ his narrative, ſaid: After the death of Achilles, 
d Ulyſſes and Phoenix came to me, and told me that 
Y Troy could not pofſibly be taken without me. They 
1 found but little difficulty in prevailing upon me to 
' WH £0 along with them. Grief for the death of Achil- 
0 les, and a deſire of ſuccceding to the glory he had 
1 acquired in that celebrated war, were motives ſuf- 
5 fcient to induce me to follow them. When I ar- 


nved before Troy, the whole army gathered about 
me, and every one {wore that he beheld again Achil- 
les himſelf : but alas ! he was now no more. 
Young as I was, and without experience, I imagined 
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that I had every thing to hope for from thoſe why 
were ſo laviſh of their praiſes; I therefore immediately 
demanded of the Atridæ my father's arms, but they 
made me this harſh reply: Whatever elſe belonged to 
him you ſhall have; but as for his arms, they are de. 
tined for Ulyſſes.” 

ell was confounded at this intimation. I went in 
a tranſport of paſſion; but Ulyſſes, little regarding 
my emotion, ſaid: Young man, you have nt 
ſhared. with us in the perils and hardſhips of thy 
long fiege, and therefore have no juſt claim to the 
arms, nor ſhall you ever have them: you have too 
much vanity and preſumption. My claim of the 
arms having been thus unjuſtly rejected, I am now 
returning to the iſle of Scyros, not ſo much offended 
at Ulyſſes. as at the two ſons of Atreus. May even 
one that is their enemy, be the friend and favourite 
of the gods! O Philoctetes! I have now told you 
all.” I then aſked Neoptolemus how it happened 
that Ajax, the ſon of Telemon, had not prevented 
that act of injuſtice. He replied: “ He is dead.” 
Dead! ſaid I haſtily ; but Ulyſſes, fo far from be. 


ing dead, it ſeems is {till in the army alive and well 


I then aſked him what was become of Antiochus, 
the ſon of the ſage Neſtor; and Patroclus, fo dear 
to Achilles? © They too are both dead,” replied 
he. I then again exclaimed : What, dead! alas! 
what do you tell me? At that rate, the cruel war 
carries off the good, while it ſpares the bad. As 
. Ulyſſes is ſtill alive, Therſites, no doubt, is living 
alſo. Such are the doings of the gods; and pet 
will we ſtill fing their praiſes } While I thus vente 
my rage againft your father, Neoptolemus continued 
to deceive me; adding theſe melancholy words: 
J ſhall now ſet out for the barren iſle of Scyro 
where I ſhall live contented, far from the army of 
the Greeks, in which the wicked are more eſteemel 
than the virtuous, Adieu, I muſt be going, ma 
the gods grant you relief, and a cure of your wound." 
I immediately anſwered : O my fon, I conjure yu! 
by the manes of your father, by your mother, and 


whatever you hold moſt dear upon earth, 17 to 
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aye me alone in the woful condition in which you 
e me. I am not ignorant how troubleſome I ſhall 
de to you, but it would be a ſhame to yow td aban- 
Jon me. Throw me down either at the Mem or 
ern, or in the hold, or wherever I ſhall incommode 
ou leaſt. Great minds alone know what glory 
Where is in being good: leave me not, I belzech 
Jou, in a deſart, where there aré no veſtiges of man; 
Warry me to your native country, or to Eubea, 
Which is not far from mount Oeta, Trachine, and 
Whe pleaſant banks of the river Sperchius : convey 
ee to my father. Alas! how I dread left he ſhould 
We dead! I gave him notice to ſend me a veſlel ; 
e muſt either be dead, or thoſe who promiſed to 
xcquaint him with my miſery have neglected it. I 
Wnuſt, therefore, now apply to you, O my ſon! re- 
Wnember how precarious every thing is that belongs 
Mo man. He that is in proſperity ſhould beware of 
Wbuſing it, or of turning a deaf ear to the ſupplica- 
tons of the miſerable! In ſuch terms did the exceſs 
f my grief make me addreſs Neoptolemus, who 
hereupon promiſed to take me with him; when I 
gain exclaimed: O happy day! O amiable Ne- 
Wptolemus, worthy of the glory of thy father! you 
rho are to be my dear companions in this voyage, 
Willow me to bid a laſt adieu to this my melancholy 
etreat. See where I have lived, and imagine with 
yourſelves what I have ſuffered ; none beſides my- 
elf would have borne it. But neceſſity was my in- 
Wiructor, and by it men are taught what they never 
ould have otherwiſe learned. Thoſe who have 
ever ſuffered, know nothing, neither adverſity nor 
proſperity z they are ſtrangers to men, nay, they 
Ware even ſtrangers to themſelves. Having made 
theſe refletions, I laid hold of my bow and arrows. 
hen Neoptolemus ſaw them, he begged” to be 
allowed to kiſs arms ſo celebrated and ſacred, as 
Wcing thoſe of the invincible Hercules. To this re- 
queſt I replied : There is nothing, my ſon, that I 
an refuſe you ; for it is you who are going to day to 
eſtore me to the light, to my country, to my father, 
abouring under the weight of years, to my rien 
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and myſelf ; - you may, therefore, touch them, and 
then boaſt that you are the only Greek who ht 
merited* that honour. Accordingly Neoptolemus 
went into my grotto to view and admire my arms, 
In the mean time, my pain became ſo violent, and 
racked me to ſuch a degree, that I was quite belide 
myſelf, calling for a ſharp knife to cut off my foct, 
and exclaiming, O death! ſo much wiſhed for, why 
comeſt thou not to my relief? O young man, ſet fre 
to me immediately, and burn me, as I burnt the fon 
of Jupiter! O earth, earth! receive a dying man, 
who can never raiſe himſelf from thee again. Prom 
this exceſs of pain I ſwooned as uſual, till a pro- 
fuſe ſweat began to bring me to myſelf, and give me 
ſome eaſe ; black, purulent blood at the ſame time 
flowing from my wound. Neoptolemus, during my 
fit, might eaſily have carried off my bow and arrows 
and left me; but he was the ſon of Achilles, and 
not born to act an ungenerous, diſhonourable part, 
When I came to mylelf,-I perceived his perplexity: 
he fighed, and looked like one who knows not hoy 
to diſſemble, and acts againſt the dictates of his 


own heart. Do you intend, ſaid I, to cut me off by 
' ſurprize ? What then is the matter? “ You mult) 


ſaid he, go along with me to the ſiege of Troy,” 
0 


Ah! my fon, replied I haſtily, what do you lay! 
I am betrayed ; reſtore me that bow, and take not 
away my life.” Alas! he makes me no anſwer, but 
eyes me calmly, without ſeeming in the leaſt moved, 
O ye coaſts, and promontories of this iſle ! O ye 
wild beaſts! O ye craggy rocks! to you I make ny 
complaint; for you alone have I left to complain 
to, and you are accuſtomed to my groans. Mut | 
be betrayed by the ſon of Achilles? He hath take 
from me the ſacred bow of Hercules, and woul 
drag me to the Grecian camp to triumph over me: 
he does not reflect, that it would only be triumplung 
over a dead man, a ſpectre a ſhadow. O if |t 
had attacked me when in ſtrength and vigour ! bu 
beſides, he attacks me at preſent with my own wet 
pons, which he obtained by ſurprize. What (hall 1 
do? Reſtore me my bow, my fon, and act _—_ 

: | atnd 


* 


father and yourſelf. What do you fay ? Alas! you 
make me no anſwer. O- ſavage rock! I come to thee 
naked, wretched, forſaken, and deſtitute of food I 
ſhall die alone in this cave, or the wild beafts will 
devour-me, as I have no bow wherewith to kill them; 
it matters not! But, my ſon, as you do not appear 
to be of a bad diſpoſition, you mult be influenced by 
ſome body's advice; return me my arms, I fay, aud 
go away. 

« Neoptolemus, with a low voice, and tears in his 
eyes, ſaid : O that the gods had never ſuffered me 
to leave Seyros!” Immediately after I exclaimed : 
Ah! what do I fee? Is it not Ulyſſes? Preſently 
I heard his voice, and he replies: „Ves, it is 1.” 
Had the diſmal realm of Pluto opened to my view, 
and I had ſeen the gloomy Tartarus, which the gods 
themſelves dread to behold, I ſhould not, I own, have 
been ſeized with more horror, I exclaimed again: 
O iſle of Lemnos, 1 call thee to witneſs! O ſun, 
thou ſeeſt it, and ſuffereſt it! Ulyſſes, without any 
emotionz replied :; “ Jupiter wills it, and I execnte 
Wis will.” Dare you, faid 1, mention the name of 
Wupiter? Do you ſee that young man, whom nature 
ever deſigned for an impoſtor, and who executes with 
he utmoſt reluctance what you have enjoined him? 
We are not come,“ faid Ulyſſes, “either to hurt 
E you, or deceive you; on the contrary, we are come 
Wo deliver you, to cure you, to procure you the glory 
Pf taking Troy, and to carry you to your native coun- 
y. It is not Ulyſſes who is the enemy of PhiloQetes 


e ert himſelf.“ Upon this, I poured out againſt your 
plain cher all the abuſe with which rage could inſpire me. 
uit ice you forſook me upon this coaſt, ſaid I, why 
take not you ſuffer me to remain upon it in peace? 
would o in ppriuit of military glory and pleaſure ; enjoy 
r me! our happineſs with the ſons of Atreus ; leave me 
pling py miſery and pain. Why would you carry me 
if Rr I am no longer any thing, I am dead. Why 
{ bub 


o not you think now as you thought formerly, that 
cannot go with you ; that my groans, and the in- 
Mon of my wound, would diſturb the ſacrifices ? 
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Sands of the ſon of Jupiter! O dear Hercules, if 
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O Ulyſſes, author of my woes! may the gods 


But the gods heard me no more; on the contrary, 


they ſtir up my enemy againſt me. O my native 
land, which 1 ſhall fee no more! O ye gods, if 
there are any juſt enough to take pity upon me, puniſh, 
puniſh Ulyſſes, and then ſhall I think myſelf cured ! 
While I thus exclaimed, your father without be. 
ing in the leaſt ruffled, regarded me ith a look of 
compaſſion, like one, who, inſtead of being offend. 
ed, bears patiently, and excuſes the ill humour of a 
man whom fortune hath ſoured. He appeared to 
me like a rock on the top of a mountain, which 
bids defiance to the fury of the winds, and re- 
ceives their rudeſt aſſaults unmoved. Thus did your 
father remain in filence, waiting till my rage had 
ſpent itſelf ; for he knew that it was in vain to at- 
tack the paſſions of men, in order to reduce them 
to reaſon, till they begin to grow weak, and to feel 
a kind of laſſitude. Then he addreſſed me thus: 
6 O Philoctetes, what is become of your reaſon 
and courage? If you ſtill poſſeſs them, now is the 
time to make uſe of them. You are uaworthy of 
the glory of being the deliverer of Greece, and 
the deſtroyer of Troy, if you now refuſe to go 
along with us, and to fulfil the will of the gods in 
reſpe&t to you. Adieu; you may ſtill remain in 
Lemnos, and theſe arms, which 1 ſhall carry off, 
will procure me the glory that was intended for 
you, Come, Neoptolemus, let us begone ; it is in 
vaia to ſpeak to him; and compaſſion for a ſingle 
man ought not to make us overlook the ſafety of all 
Greece.”? 

„„ Then was I ſeized with no leſs rage than a 
lioneſs, when ſhe is robbed of her whelps, and fills 


the woods with her roarings. O cavern, faid I, 
never will I quit thee, thou ſhalt be my tomb! 0 


fad retreat ! now is there an end both of food and 
of hope! who will give me a dagger, to make 
away with myſelf. O that the birds of prey would 
bear me away. No more ſhall I ſhoot them with 
my arrows. O precious bow] made facred by the 


you 
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you have yet any exiſtence, are you not fired with 
indignation ? Thy bow is no longer in the hands of 
thy faithful friend, but in the impure and treache- 
rous graſp of Ulyſſes. Birds of prey, and ſayage 
beaſts, fly no more from this cavern, for I have now no 
arrows. Wretch that I am! I cannot now gurt 
vou; come then and devour me; or rather let a 
thunderbolt of the pitileſs Jupiter put a period to 
my days. Your father having tried every other 
way to prevail upon me in vain, at laſt thought the 
beſt would be to return me my arms; accordingly 
he made a ſign to Neoptolemus to reſtore them im- 
mediately, Upon which I ſaid to him: Worthy 
ſon of Achilles, you ſhew that you really are fo: 
but allow me to ſacrifice my enemy. So faying, I 
would have let fly an arrow at your father; but 
Neoptolemus prevented me, ſaying : “ Reſentment 
blinds you, and hinders you from ſceing what an 
unworthy action you are going to commit.“ As for 
Ulyſſes, he appeared as little moved at my arrows, 
as at my reproaches. I could not help admiring 
ſuch patience, and ſuch intrepidity, and was aſhamed, 
that in the heat of my paſſion I ſhould have thought 
of employing my arms to take away the life of him 
who had cauſed them to be reſtored. But as my re- 
ſentment was not yet quite extinguiſhed, I was ex- 
tremely mortified to be indebted for my arms to one 
whom I hated ſo much. In the mean time, Neop- 
tolemus accoſted me thus: © Know, that the di- 
vine Helenus, the ſon of Priam, came by tlie order 
and inſpiration of the gods out of Troy, and ac- * 
quainted us with what was to happen hereafter. Ill- 
fated Troy, ſaid he, is doomed to fall; but not 
till it is attacked by him who has in his poſſeſſion 
the arfows of Hercules, and who cannot be cured 
till his arrival before Troy, where the ſons of JEL 
culapius will heal his wound.” Here I found my- 
{lf in doubt and perplexity ; I was charmed with 
the ſimplicity of Neoptolemus, and the readineſs 
with which he had reſtored my bow ; but I could 
not yet be reconciled to life upon the condition of 
nelding to Ulyſles, and a falſe ſhame kept me in 
A223 ſuſpence. 
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ſuſpence. Shall I he ſeen, ſaid I to myſelf, with 
Ulyſſes, and the ſons of Atreus ? What will people 
then think of me? While I was in this uncertainty, 
J heard, all of a ſudden, a voice more than human, 
and beheld, in a bright cloud, Hercules enccm. 
paſſed with rays of glory. I immediately recognized 
his features, ſomewhat harſh, his robuſt make, and 
his plain unaffected manner; but he appeared with 
a ſuperior majeſty and dignity than when he wa 
ſubduing monſters on earth. He thus addreſſed me; 
% You ſee and hear Hercules. I am come Gown 
from the lofty Olympus to notify to you the con- 
mands of Jupiter. You know by what Iabours ! 
have attained to immortality, If you would then 
acquire glory, you muſt accompany the ſon d 
Achilles, and tread in my ſteps. You ſhall be curd 
of your wound, and with my arrows ſhall tranix 
Paris, the author of ſo many diſaſters. After the 
reduction of Troy, you ſhall ſend ſome rich ſpoils 
to your father Pæan on mount Oeta, which inal be 
put upon my tomb as a monument of the victory ob- 
tained by my arrows. And to you, O ſon of Achil- 
les, be it known, that you cannot be victorious with- 
out Philoctetes, nor Philoctetes without you. Go 
then together, like two lions in queſt of their prey. 
I will ſend ZEſculapius to Troy to cure Philoctetss. 
Above all things, I charge you, O Greeks, to {hey 
a due regard and reverence to religion ; every thing 
elſe paſſeth away, but that will never fade.“ I had 
no ſooner heard theſe words, than I exclaimed : 0 
happy day! ſweet light, thou at laſt again vilitel 
me after ſo many years. I yield, and ſhall ſet out 
as ſoon as I have taken my leave of this place— 
Adieu, my dear cave! Adieu, nymph of theſe wi 
tery plains! I ſhall hear no more the rumbling of 
theſe waves. Adieu, thou ſea-coalt ! where 1 hate 
ſo long been expoſed to the inclemency of the all 
Adieu, ye promontories! whence echo ſo often 
returned my groans. Adieu, ye freſh-water tout 
tains ! that to me have been ſo bitter. Iſle of Len 
nos, adieu! may my departure from thee-be aulp! 


cious, fince I go whither I am called by the "I 
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the gods and my friends. 


arrived in the camp before oy, where Machaon 
and Podalyrius, by the divine ſcill th 


their father Eſeula 


0 


you ſee me. 1 
recovered m 
lame. 1 llew Paris like 


huntſman hath transſixed 

with his arrows; after his death, Troy was ſoon laid 

in aſhes: the reſt you know. Yet 1 ill retained a 

pathy to the ſage Ulyſſes, from the recol- 

what I had ſuffered, which his virtue could 

not overcome ; hut my acquaintance with his ſon, 
who reſembles h; 


m, and whom I cannot help loving, 
hath much ſoftened my averſion to the father.“ 


no longer feel 
ltrength ; but am ſomewhat 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus falls out with Phalantus, in conſequence if 
diſpute, "which had the beſt right to certain priſuncrs, 
He engages and ganquiſhes Hippias 3 who, deſpiſn 
his youth, had, in a haughty manner fixed il 
priſoners for his brother» Phalantus. But, far frm 
being pleaſed with his victory, he laments, in ſcertt, 
his temerity and error, <vhich he would gladly ate 

' for. In the mean time, Adraſlus, Ling of the Dani 
ans, being informed that the confederate tings though 
of nothing but making up the quarrel between Teltnu— 
chus and Hippias; goes and attacks them unenfeclecll. 
Ilaving taken a hundred of their ſhips by. furprize, bt 
tranſports his troops in them to their camp, then ſts 

re to them, and attacking the quarter where Phalantus 

" .commanded, kills . his brother Hippias, and Phalauiu 
himſelf is dangerouſly -xvounded. 
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y \ HI LE Philoctetes thus recounted his ad. 
ventures, 'Telemachus kept his eyes fixed upon that 
great man, and liſtened witch the utmoſt attention | 
and admiration. All the different paſhons with which 0 
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Hercules, Philoctetes, Ulyſſes, and Neoptolemus had 


been affected, appeared ſuccefſively upon the counte- | 


nance of the young Telemachus as they were repre- 
ſented. . In the courſe of the narration he ſometimes 
exclaimed and interupted Philoctetes undeſignedly; 
ſometimes he appeared very thoughtful, like one me- 


ditating deeply upon the conſequences of things. | 


When Philoctetes deſcribed the perplexity of Neopto- 
lemus, who was incapable of, diſſimulation; Telema- 
chus ſeemed to be in the ſame ſituation z and one 
would have taken him then for Neoptolemus himſelf. 
The army of the allies was now marching in good 
order againſt Adraſtus king of the Daunians, who 
deſpiſed the gods, and made it his ſtudy to deceive 
mankind. Telemachus found it a matter of no ſmall 
difficulty to keep fair with ſo many Kings, jealous of 
one another, He wiſhed not to give umbrage to any, 
and to endeavour to make himſelf beloved by them all. 
He was good-natured and fincere, but not of an 
affable, winning diſpoſition : he did not ſtudy much 
to render himſelf agreeable to others, and though his 


heart was not much ſet upon riches, yet he was not 


liberal. Thus, though his ſentiments were noble, 
and his diſpoſition benevolent, yet he ſeemed to have 
neither good- nature, nor ſenſibility, nor generoſity, 
nor gratitude for the kindneſſes done him, nor deſire 
to reward merit; following, without reflection, the 
bent of his own inclination. His mother Penelope, 
in ſpite of Mentor, had cheriſhed in him a haughti- 
neſs and pride that tarniſhed all his good qualities, 
He looked upon himſelf as of a ſuperior nature to 
the reſt of mankind, who feemed to him to have 
been ſent into the world by the gods for no other 
purpoſe but to miniſter to his pleaſure ; to ſerve him, 
to prevent all his wiſhes, and to regard him as a ſort 
of divinity, He thought his ſervants were ſufficiently 
rewarded by being in his ſervice, although he expected 
that they ſhonld not boggle at any thing, how hard 
or difficult ſoever to pleaſe him: and was of ſo warm 
and impatient a temper, that he could not bear the 
leaſt difficulty or delay. Whoever had obſerved this 
temper and behaviour of his, would have thought chat 


he 
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he was incapable of loving any beſides himſelf; and 
minded nothing but the gratification of his own 
humour or vanity. But this indifference in regard to 
others, and conſtant attention to himſelf, was entirely 
owing to the ungoverned violence of his paſſions, 
He had been humoured and flattered by. his mother 
from his infancy, and was a remarkable inſtance of 
the unhappineſs attending high birth. _Nor had the 
misfortunes he encountered ſo early in life been able 
to abate his haughtineſs, or curb the impetuoſity of 
his temper. Though he had been {tripped of every 
thing, deſerted, and expoſed to ſo many hardſhips 
and dangers, yet he ſtill retained his pride; it could 
not be ſubdued, but like the vigorous palm, till re. 
covered itſelf, whatever efforts were uſed to keep it 
down. While he was with Mentor, - theſe defects 
did not appear; and indeed, declined every day, 
Like a high-ſpirited courſer bounding over the ſpa- 
cious plains, whom neither craggy rocks, nor preci- 
pices, nor torrents can reſtrain z and who owns but 
one man, whoſe hand and voice are capable of tam- 
ing him; Telemachus full of a noble ardor, could be 
curbed. and governed by Mentor alone: but a ſingle 
glance of his eye would at any time check him in the 
midſt of his career; he immediately underſtood what 


it meant; became ſenſible of his fault, and chear- 


fulneſs and ſerenity appeared again upon his counte- 
nance. Neptune, when he lifts his trident, and 
threatens the angry waves and ſtormy winds, does not 
with greater eaſe reſtrain their fury. But no ſooner 
did he find himſelf alone, than all his paſſions, like 
a torrent that had been dammed up, broke forth again. 
'He could not bear the arrogance of the Lacedzmo- 
nians, nor of Phalantus who commanded them.— 


That colony had founded Tarentum, and conſiſted of 
the young men who had been born during the ſiege 


of Troy, and had received no ſort of education. 
The illegitimacy of their birth, together with the li 
centiouſneſs in which the had been hrought up, and 
their diſſolute-manners had rendered them ſurpriſingly 
rude and ferocious, They looked more like a band of 

| | robbers, 
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robbers, than a Greek colony. Upon all occaſions, 
Phalantus affected to contradict Telemachus; and 
when any thing was debated in council, treated his 
advice with contempt, as that of a raw young man. 
He even ridiculed him, and charged him with effe- 
minacy and puſillanimity; not letting his moſt incon- 
ſiderable faults eſcape, without painting them out to 
the chiefs of the army. He endeavoured to excite a 
jealouſy of him in all of them; and to make him 
odious for his haughtineſs to the whole army. 


from the Daunians, Phalantus pretended that they 
belonged to him, becauſe it was he, as he ſaid, who 
had, at the head of his Lacedzmonians, defeated 
chat detachment of the enemy; and that Telema- 


put to flight, had no other trouble than to give them 
quartet, and conduct them to the camp. Telema- 
chus on the other hand maintained, that he had 
prevented Phalantus being beaten, and that the vic» 
tory over the Iaunians was owing to him. They 
both, therefore, appeared before the aſſembly of-the 
confederate kings to plead their cauſe : there Telema- 
chus proceeded: ſo far as to threaten Phalantus, and 
| they would have fought upon the ſpot had they not 
been prevented. Phalantus had a brother named 
Hippias, famous through the whole army for his 
valour, ſtrength, and dexterity. “ Pollux, ſaid the 
Tarentines, did not excel him at the ceſtus, nor 


and ſtature of Hercules. He was dreaded by the 
whole army ; for he was even more quarrelſome and 
brutal, than brave and intrepid. He, when he ob- 
ſerred in what a haughty manner Telamachus had 
treated his brother, goes directly and takes the pri- 
ſoners, in order to carry them to Tarentum, with- 


i out waiting for the deciſion of the council. Tele— 
| machus being privately informed of his deſign, im- 

mediately quitted the council in a rage, like a foaming 
J wild boar in queſt of the huntſman that had wounded 


him. Thus he traverſed the camp in purſuit of his 
enemy, brandiſhing the dart with which he intended 
to 


— —ũ— ——— 


One day Telemachus having taken ſome priſoners 


chus, finding the Daunians already 'vanquiſhed and 


Caſtor in horſemanſhip; and he had the ſtrength 
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to diſpatch him. At laſt he deſcries him, and then 
his fury redoubled. It was now no longer the ſober, 


ſedate Telemachus, guided by the inſtructions cf 


Minerva, under the figure of Mentor, but a raving 
mad-man, or a roaring hon. He immediately called 
out to Hippias: Stop, O thou the moſt daſtardl 
of all men! ſtop; we muſt ſee whether you can 
take from me the ſpoils of theſe priſoners of mine, 
You never ſhall carry them to Tarentum, for I wil 
ſend you directly to the gloomy banks of Styx. He 
had no ſooner pronounced theſe words, than he let 
fly his dart, but in ſuch a fit of rage, that he neglected 
to take his aim properly, and thereby miſſed Hippias. 
Then he forth-with drew his ſword, the hilt of which 
was of gold. This Laertes had preſented him with, 
when he left Ithaca, as a pledge of his love. Laertes 
had worn it when young with a great deal of plory, 
and it had been ſtained with the blood of ſeveral fa- 
mous captains of the Epirotes, in a war which he 
had with them, and in which he had been victorious, 
This ſword ſcarce had the young fon of Ulyſſes drawn, 
when Hippias, in order to avail himſelf of his great 
ſtrength, ruſhed upon him, and endeavoured to wrelt 
it out of his hands, but the ſword, breaking in' the 
ſtruggle, they immediately grappled, -and cloſed with 
one another. Behold them now like two wild beaſts 
endeavouring to tear one another, their eyes glancing 
fire: they bend, they ſtretch, they ſtoop, they riſe, 
they ſpring, they thirſt for each other's blood. Then 
they cloſe foot againſt foot, and hand oppoſed to 


hand, clinging ſo cloſe together, that the two bodics 


ſeemed but one. But Hippias being of a more «d- 
vanced age, and ſtronger nerves, ſeemed likely to be 
too hard for Telemachus, who ſoon began to be 
out of breath, while his legs trembled under him. 
Hippias, perceiving him flag, redoubled his efforts; 


all was over with the ſon of Ulyſſes, who would have, 


infallibly paid for his rage and raſhneſs, had not M:- 
nerva, who watched over him, and ſuffered him to 
be in ſo great danger, merely as a leſſon to his ardor, 


determined victory at laſt to declare in his 3 
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but ſent Iris, the nimble active meſſenger of the 
gods, who ſpreading her airy wing, with a ra- 
pid flight pervaded the immenſe ſpaces of the air, 
and left behind her a long train of light tinged with 
a thouſand different colours ; nor did ſhe alight till ſhe 
reached the ſea-coaſt, where the army of the allies, 
in vaſt numbers, was encamped ; and there ſhe was 
witneſs of the ſierce encounter, and violent efforts of 
the two combatants, She ſhuddered when ſhe beheld 
the danger in which young Telemachus was, and draw- 
ing near, wrapped up in a ſhining cloud, which ſhe 
had formed of ſubtile vapour$, at the very inſlant 
when Hippias perceived his own ſuperiority in ſtrength, 
and thought himſelf ſure of victory, ſhe covered the 
young pupil of Minerva with the ægis, which the 
goddeſs of wiſdom had given her for that purpoſe. 


quite exhauſted, felt himſelf inſpired with freſh vigour, 
and in proportion as his {trength increaſed, Hippias 
loſt courage: he felt ſomething divine that terrified 
and diſconcerted him. Telemachus, in order to im- 
prove his advantage, plies him hard ; ſometimes on 
one ſide, bending and ſhaking him inceſſantly, ſo that 
he had not a moment to recover his poſture, till at laſt 
he threw him down, and fell upon him with his 
whole weight. A ſturdy oak of mount Ida, felled 
by a thouſand ſtrokes of the ax, with which the 
whole foreſt rebounded, makes not a more dread- 
ful noiſe by its fall; the earth groaned, and every 
thing ſhook around. In the mean time, with victory, 
wiſdom again took poſſeſſion of the heart of Tele- 


ſon of Ulyſſes became ſenſible of the fault he had 
committed, in thus attacking a brother of one of the 


he recollected, with ſhame and confuſion, the ſage 
counſel of Mentor. He bluſhed for his victory, and 
was ſenſible that he deſerved to have been vanquiſh- 
ed. In the mean time, Phalantus, in a tranſport of 
rage, runs to the aſſiſtance of his brother, and 


a dart 


She did not herſelf quit the palace of Salentum, 


Immediately Telemachus, whoſe ſtrength was now- 


machus. Scarce was Hippias overthrown, when the 


confederate kings, whom he had come to aſſiſt; and 


would immediately have transfixed Telemachus with 
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a dart he had in his hand, had he not been afraid ©. 
of wounding at the ſame time, Hippias, whom Te. 
lemachus kept under him in the duſt. The ſon of 
Ulyſſes might eafily have deprived his antagoniſt of 
His life, but his anger was now cooled, and he thought 4 
of nothing but repairing his fault by the moderation 
he diſplayed. He therefore ſtarts up and exclaims: 
« Hippias! I am ſatisfied with having thaght you 
never to deſpiſe my youth again. I therefore give 
you your life, and I admire your ſtrength and cou- 
rage. The gods have protected me on this occaſion ; 
ſubmit to their power, and let us for the future direct 
our united efforts agäinſt the Daunians,” While 
Telemachus ſpoke thus, Hippias aroſe, covered with 
blood and duſt, and racked with ſhame and chagrin. 
When Phalantus found that Telemachus had gene- 
rouſly given his brother his life, he fofbore attacking 
him, but was in great rage and perplexity. All the 
chiefs of the alliance ran thither to part the comba- 
tants. They conveyed Telemachus one way, and 
conducted to another quarter Phalantus and Hippias, 
which laſt now ſo mortified and humbled, he durt 
not lift up his eyes. The whole army were loſt in 
amazement to find that 'Telemachus, at an ave when 
men have not yet attained their full ſtrength, had 
been able to vanquiſh Hippias, who was tall and ro- 
buſt, like -thoſe earth-born giants who formerly at- 
tempted to drive the immortal gods from Olympus. 
But this victory ſo far from yielding the fon of 
Ulyſſes any ſatisfaction, that while the army was ex- 
tolling him to the ſkies, he withdrew'to his tent, and 
with ſighs and groans lamented his own temerity, 
He perceived how unjuſt and unreaſonable he was 
during theſe violent tranſports of paſſion, and dil 
covered a fund of vanity equally abſurd and mean 
at the bottom of this exceſſive pride. He was fen- 
ſible that true greatneſs reſided always with mode- 
ration, juſtice, modeſty, and humanity. But not- 
withſtanding his knowledge, he deſpaired of ever 
being able to get the better of his foibles, after ſo 
many relapſes ; ſo that he loſt all patience with him- 
ſelf, and roared like a furious lion. He continued 


thus 
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Abus for do days ſhut up in his tent, puniſhing him- 
fel, and fecluded from all company.“ Alas!“ 
id he, „ ſhall I ever dare to look Mentor in the 
face again? Am I the ſon of Ulyſſes, the wiſeſt and 
the molt patient of men ? Came I hither to ſow di- 
viſion and animoſity among the allies? Is it their 
blood, or that of the Daunians that I ought to ſhed ? 
I have acted raſhly; I did not even know how to 
throw my dart, and ventured to attack Hippias, 
though greatly inferior to him in ftrength ; ſo. that 
| had nothing to expect but death, and the diſgrace 
of being vanquiſhed. But what would that have 
ſignified? I ſhould then have been no more: no, I 
ſhould have been no more, that raſh Telemachus, that 
young fool, who is never the better for any advice: my 
diſgrace and life would have ended together, Alas ! 
could I hope that I ſhould never do again what I am 
now ſo grieved for having done, I ſhould think my- 
ſelf too, too happy; but, perhaps, before the day is 
at an end, I ſhall commit, and with to commit 
again the very fame faults wbich I at preſent regard 
with ſuch ſhame and abhorrence. O fatal victory! 
O the mortifying applauſe, which, in reality, is but 
a crue] upbraiding of me with my folly !” While he 
remained thus alone, and inconſolable, Neſtor and 
Philoctetes came to ſee him. Neſtor intended to 
have expoſtulated with him upon his miſcondutt ; 
but that ſage ſoon perceiving how much the youth 
was grieved for it, inſtead of the reproof be intend- 
ed, endeavoured to comfort him, and diſpel his 
chagrin, This quarrel put a flop to the operations 
Wo! the army of the confederate princes, who were 
obliged to ſuſpend their march towards the enemy 
till they had reconciled Phalantus and Hippias to 
Tdemachus. They were continually afraid left the 
Tarentine troops ſhould fall upon the- hundred Cre- 
tans who had followed Telemachus to the war. All, 
in ſhort, was confuſion, and that entirely owing to 
Telemachus alone; who, ſeeing himſelf the author 
of fo much preſent evil, and future danger, in con- 
quence of that was quite diſtracted with grief. 
Vor. II. B b. Great 
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Great was the perplexity of the chiefs: they were 


afraid to put the army in motion, left the Cretan, 
commanded by Telemachus, and the Tarentines gf 
Phalantus, ſhould attack each other upon the march ; 
for it was with great difficulty they were reſtrained 
from this violence in the camp, where they were 
narrowly watched. Neſtor and Philoctetes were con- 
tinually paſſing and repaſſing between the tent of 
Telemachus and that of the implacable Phalantus, 
who breathed nothing but revenge. Neither the 
mild eloquence of Neſtor, nor the authority of the 
great Philoctetes could pacify his fierce haughty 
ſpirit, which was, beſides, continually inflamed more 
and more by the fury of his brother Hippias.— 
Telemachus, on the other hand, though very plz 
cable, was ſo deeply affected with grief, that le 
was quite inconſolable. While the princes were thus 
agitated, the whole army were under the greatck 
conſternation, and the camp appeared like a family 
in diſtreſs for the loſs of a father, who was the 
ſupport of his neighbours, and the tender guardian 
of his little children. In the midſt of this confuſion 
and conſternation, all on a ſudden was heard a fright- 
ful noiſe of chariots, arms, the neighing of horſes, 
and the cries of men; ſome ſhouting for victory, 
and thirſting for carnage 3 others flying for their 
lives dangerouſly wounded, or groaning in the ago- 
nies of death. A whirlwind of duſt formed a thick 
cloud that darkened the ſky, and overſprcad the 
whole camp. And to this was ſoon added a thick 
ſmoke that diſturbed the air, and rendered it unit 
for reſpiration. Then was heard a hideous noiſe, 
like that of the fiery eruptions which iſſue from the 
ſcorched bowels of mount Etna, when Vulcan with 
his Cyclops forge the thunder-bolts for the father of 


the gods: every heart was ſtruck with terror! The! 


vigilant, and indefatigable Adraſtus had ſurpriſe 
the camp of the allies, having concealed his march 
from them, while he was exactly informed of al 
their motions. He had, with incredible diligence, 


made the circuit of an almoſt inacceſſible n 
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the paſſes of which the allies had taken care to occu- 
py. Poſſeſſed of thoſe defiles, they thought them- 
ſelves perfectly ſecure, and even believed that through 
theſe openings they could fall unexpectedly upon 
the enemy behind the mountain, as ſoon as ſome 
reinforcements, which they expected, were arrived. 
Adraſtus, who paid thoſe liberally who diſcovered 
to him any ſecrets of the enemy, had got intelli- 
gence of their deſigns; for Neſtor and Philoctetes, 
commanders otherwiſe of ſuch wiſdom -and expe- 
rience, were not careful enough to keep their reſo- 
lutions ſecret. Neſtor, in the decline of life, took 
too much pleaſure in recounting what he thought 
would procure him admiration and applauſe. Philoc- 
tetes, indeed, was not ſo talkative ; but, being of 
a warm temper, if he was ever ſo little irritated, he 
was ſure to diſcloſe what he had determined to con- 
ceal. Thus had artful men got an infallible key to 
open his heart, and draw from it the moſt impor- 
tant ſecrets. They needed only put him into a 
paſſion: then would he in a rage break out into me- 
naces, and boaſt that he had infallible means to ac- 
compliſh his deſigns. If they ſeemed to doubt of 
this ever ſo little, he would, inconſiderately, give a 
particular detail of them, and thereby diſcover the 
greateſt ſecrets. Thus was the heart of this great 
captain like a veſſel of great price, but leaky ; fo 
that the moſt delicious liquors paſs through it and 
are Joſt, The traitors, who were corrupted by 
Adraſtus, availed themſelves of the weakneſs of theſe 
two kings. Neſtor they were perpetually applaud- 
ing, and flattering with extravagant praiſes, taking 
notice of his former victories, and extolling his fore- 
ght. On the other hand, they were continually 
laying ſnares for the hot, impatient temper of Phi- 
lotetes 3 never talking to him of any thing but dif- 
heulties, croſs accidents, dangers, inconveniencies, 
and irremediable blunders. His warm temper was 
no ſooner irritated, than prudence and caution for- 
look him, and he no longer ſeemed the ſame man. 
Telemachus, notwithſtandiug the defects I have men- 
toned, was more capable of keeping a ſecret than 

2 either 
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either of them. His misfortunes, and the necel. 
ſity he had been under from his infancy of con. 
cealing himſelf from the lovers of Penelope, had ha. 
bituated him to it; and he knew how to keep a fe. 
cret without telling a lie. He had not even that 
reſerved myſterious air, which thoſe that value them. 
ſelves upon their caution and ſecrecy uſually affed; 
not appearing to have any ſecret to keep, but as one 
altogether free, open, and without diſguiſe or reſerve, 
Vet, while he talked freely of whatever he might 
mention, without any dangerous confequence, yet he 
knew exactly how to avoid whatever could give any 
ſuſpicion, or had the leaſt tendency to betray his ſecret, 
Thus was his heart impenetrable ; and, except Men. 
tor, for whom he had no reſerve, his beſt friend 
knew no more than what he thought prudent to com 
municate to them for the ſake of their advice. Of 
theſe laſt, indeed, ſome had more of his confidenee 
than others, in proportion as he had experienced their 
friendſhip and ſagacity. He had often obſerved, that 
fome knowledge of what' had paſſed in council hal 
tranſpired into the camp; and he had informed Neſtor 
and Philoctetes of this diſcovery ; but theſe two chicts 
notwithſtanding their experience, did not. ſhew that 
regard to the intelligence that it deſerved. Old age 
hath no pliancy : chained down by inveterate habits 
it hath no reſource againſt its own defects. Men, at 
a certain age, like trees, whoſe rough knotty truaks 
are become hard and fliff by length of time, and 
cannot any longer be bent or made flraight, are not 
to be cured of certain habits which have grown old 
with them, and remain rooted in the very marros 
of their bones. They are often ſenſible of them, 
and lament them when it is too late: youth is tle 
only ſeaſun when a man may hope to combat ill Is 
bits with ſucceſs. . 
There was in the army a Dolopian named Eury 
machus, an artful infinuating flatterer,, who kn 
how to ſuit himſelf to the different characters and 
tempers of all the chiefs ; and was very affiduow 
and ſucceſsful in his endeavours to pleaſe them. I 


he was aſked his opinion on any point, he was * 
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at a_loſs, but immediately gueſſed what would be 
molt agreeable. He was pleaſant in converſation, 
had a turn for raillery and ridicule, but he was com- 
plaiſant and obliging to thoſe he ſtood in awe of ;; 
and could flatter with ſuch dexterity and addreſs as 
not to offend the moſt modeſt and delicate, With 
the grave, he was grave; but merry and facetious 
with thoſe of a contrary diſpoſition : for it coſt him 
nothing 'to aſſume any form. Men of honour, and 
without diſſimulation, who are always the fame, aud 
will not deviate from the rules of virtue, can never 
make themſelves ſo agreeable to princes, as thoſe 
who are ever ready to flatter their predominant 
paſſions. Eurymachus underſtood war, and had a 
capacity for buſineſs ;. being an adventurer who had 
attached himſelf to Neftor, and had wormed himſelf 
into his confidence; from whom, as being ſomewhat 
vain, and not inſenſible to flattery, he could eafily 
draw whatever he had a mind to know. Though 
Philotetes had not the fame confidence in him as 
Neſtor, yet the warmth and impatience of his temper 
produced the ſame effect: for, by irritating and con- 
tradicting him, he had never failed to make him dif. 
choſe his. ſecrets. This man had received large ſums 
from Adraſtus, to give him intelligence of the deſigns 
of the allies : for which end, that king had always in 


ky their camp a certain number of deſerters, who. were 
* to make their eſcape from thence one after another, 
" and return to their own. For, as oft as Eurymaclius 
14 WT made any diſcovery of importance enough to be com- 


municated to Adraſtus, he immediately diſpatched one 
ot theſe deſerters; and the cheat could not caſily be 
Ulcoyered, becauſe they carried ro letters. If at 
Fly time they were taken, nothing could be found 
that would occaſion any ſuſpicion of Eurymachus. 
Dy theſe means Adraſtus rendered all the ſchemes of 


ury* ; oY * 
nen he allies abortive ;. for, no ſooner was any reſolution 
and aken in council, than the Daunians immediately, took 


ine precautions neceſſary to defeat it. Tek machus 
took a great deal of pains to hind out the, gauſe of all 
eſe milcarriages, and to put Neſtor and Philoctetes 
bn their guard, by alarming their ſuſpicion; but in 
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vain, ſuch was their deluſion. A reſolution had 
been taken in council to wait for the large reinforce. 
ments that were expected; and a hundred veſſel; 
had been ſecretly diſpatched in the night to tran. 
port them from the x a6 of their rendezvous, which 
was a rugged part of the coaſt, to the camp. In 
the mean time, they thought themſelves quite ſafe; 
becauſe the paſſes of the neighbouring mountain, 
which is a ſkirt of the Apennines, almoſt inacceſſ. 
He, were guarded by their troops, while the main 
body of the army was encamped on the banks of the 
river Galeſus, not far from the ſea. This delicious 
coaſt produces plenty of forage, and other provilions 
neceſſary for the ſubſiſtance of an army. Behind 
the , mountain was Adraſtus encamped, and they 
thought it not poſſible for him to paſs it; but, 
as he knew that the allies were as yet but weak, 
that a large reinforcement was upon the march to 
join them, that there were ſhips ready to tranſport 
them when they ſhould arrive, and that the quarrel 
between Phalantus and Telemachus had occaſioned 

eat diſcord and animoſity in the army, he reſolve 
immediately to march a great way round the moun— 
tain. Accordingly he advanced with great expedi- 
tion day and night along the ſea-coaſt, by ways 
which, till then, had been thought inpracticable.— 
Thus labour and reſolution ſurmount the greatet 
difficulties : there is ſcarce any thing impoſſible to 
the hardy and enterpriſing; and thus do they, who, 
fondly iniagining that what is difficult will never be 
attempted, think themſelves ſecure, deſerve to be 
ſurpriſed and cut off. The hundred ſhips belonging 
to the allies, which had been diſpatched in the night, 
were, at break of day, ſurpriſed by Adraſtus 
They being but ill guarded, as there was no appte, 
henſion of danger, he eafily made himſelf maſter dl 
them, and, with incredible Ciligence tranſported 
his army in them to the mouth of the river Galeſus 
up he which proceeded with the ſame expedition. The 
advanced poſts about the camp of the allies toward 
the river imaginfng that the reinforcements they Ex 


pected were on board theſe ſhips, ſhouted uy 
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ſight of them for joy. Before the miſtake was diſco- 
vered, the troops diſembarked, and attacked the allies, 
who miſtruſted nothing, and were in an open unfor- 
tified camp, without order, arms, or ſubordination, 
The quarter of the camp that they firſt fell upon, 
was that where the Tarentines, commanded by Pha- 
lantus, had pitched their tents. "Theſe young La- 
cedemonians having been ſurpriſed and charged with 
great fury by the Daunians, were not able to ſtand 
their ground. But, while they in the utmoſt confu- 
fiok are running to their arms, and embaraſſing one 
another, Adraitus ſets fire to the camp. Immedi- 
ately the ſmoke and flames aſcend from the tents into 
the air, attended with a noiſe like that of a torrent 
which lays the whole country under water, and ſweeps 
away with its impetuoſity huge oaks, root and branch, 
fields of corn, barns, ftables, and cattle. The wind 
ſpreads the flames with amazing rapidity from tent 
to tent, and the whole camp looked ſoon like an an- 
cient foreſt ſet on fire by an accidental ſpark. _ Pha- 
lantus, who was more immediately expoſed to the 
danger, was not able to guard againſt it. He ſaw 
that his troops ran the greateſt riſk of periſhing in the 
flames, if they did not immediately quit the camp; 
but he ſaw likewiſe the danger of ſuch a diſorderly 
retreat before a victorious enemy. However as the 
leaſt of two evils, he was beginning to draw off 
his young Lacedæmonians, who were not yet 
half armed; but Adraſtus did not give him time to 
execute his deſign. On one fide a body of ſkilful 
archers galled them with ſhowers of arrows; and 
ſlingers on the other, with ſhowers of large ſtones. 
Adraſtus himſelf, at the head of a choſen body of 
the moſt gallant Daunians, purſues, by the light of 
the flames, the flying troops of the enemy ; mowing 
down with the ſword all that had eſcaped the flames, 
ſwimming in blood, yet not ſated ; ſo that the rage of 
lions and tigers, when they fall upon the ſhepherds 
and their flocks, did not equal his. Phalantus's troops, 
therefore, were unable to ſtand their ground, and loſt 
all courage. Pale death, led on by an infernal fury, 
whoſe head was briſtled with ſerpents, freezes the 
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blood in their veins, while their benumbed limbs 
grow {tiff, and their trembling knees deprive then 
even of the hopes of eſcaping by flight. And Pha. 
lantus himſelf, whom ſhame and deſpair {till ſupplied 
with a little ſtrength and vigour, while he was lift. 
ing up his hands and eyes to heaven, ſees his brother 
Hippias fall at his feet, overthrown by the tremen. 
dous arm of Adraſtus. Hippias, ſtretched upon the 
plain, lay rolling in the duſt; the purple ſtream 
ruſhed like a torrent from the deep wound that had 
pierced his ſide. The light forſook his eyes; and 
his furious ſoul fled with the laſt guſh that iſſued 
from his veins. Phalantus too, ſtained all over with 
his brother's blood, but unable to give him any re- 
lief, ſees himſelf ſurrounded with great numbers of 
the enemy, ſtriving who ſhould diſpatch him firſt, 
His buckler had been pierced with a thouſand darts, 
and he had received ſeveral wounds 1n different parts 
of his body, ſo that he was altogether incapable of 
rallying his flying troops; and in this diſtreſs did the 
gods behold him without compaſſion. 
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Telemachus, having put on his divine armour, flies to 
the aſſiſtance of Phalantus, kills immediately Ipbioles 
the fon f Adraſtus, repulſes the victorious enemy, and 
would have entirely defeated them, had not a ftorm 
ariſen and put an end to the battle, He then cauſes 


the wounded to be carried off the field, and great care 


to be taken of them, particularly of Phalantus. He 
charges himſelf with the obſequies of Hippias, wheoſe 
aſhes he depoſits in a golden urn, and preſents io Pha 


: lantus. | 


Jor I T E R, enthroned amidſt the whole aſſembly 
of the gods on the ſummit of Olympus, beheld this 
laughter of the allies. At the ſeme time, conſult- 
ing the immutable deſtinies, he faw all the chiefs, 
the thread of whoſe life was that day to be cut by 
the fatal fciſſars. Each of the gods endeavoured, 
by narrowly obſerving the countenance of Jupiter, 
to ciſcover what hs pleaſure would be. But the 
father of the gods and men, with a mild majeſtic 
voice, declared: “ You ſee to what extremity the 
alles are reduced, and how Adraftus mows down 
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his enemies; but this appearance is deceitful : the 
glory and proſperity of the wicked are but of ſhort . 
uration, The impious Adraſtus deteſtable for his t 
perfidy, ſhall not gain a complete victory. This 1 
misfortune, is permitted to happen the allies, only 6 
to make them wiſer for the future, and teach them b 
to keep their ſecrets better. The ſage Minerva noy * 
intends to procure freſh glory for the young Tele. F 
machus, who is her darling.” Jupiter ſaid no more: t 
and all the gods continued in filence to obſerve the 
engagement. Meanwhile, Neſtor and PhiloGetes * 
were informed that part of the camp was already bY 
burnt ; that the flames, driven by the winds, were u 
ſtill advancing ; that their troops were in diſorder; - 
and that Phalantus "was no longer able to make head i 
againſt the enemy. No ſooner did they reteive h 
theſe fatal tidings, than they ran to arms, and gave = 
orders to the captains, whom they had called toge- 1 
ther, to quit the camp with all poſſible expedition, Is 
in order to avoid the flames. Telemachus, notwith- of 
ſtanding his great grief and dejection, as ſoon as he ſe 
underſtood what had happened, immediately took th 
the arms with which he was preſented by Minerva, aj 
who, appearing to him under the figure of Mentor, up 
pretended to have received them from an ingeuiuus U 
workman of Salentum, but in reality had them made tre 
by Vulcan in the ſmoaking caverns of mount Et. by 
They were poliſhed as ſmooth as glaſs, and as bril L. 
liant as the noon-day fun, Upon them were repre: fat 
ſented Neptune and Pallas, contending for the glory th 
of giving their name to a new city. Neptune, wich 
his trident, ſtrikes the earth, and up ftarts a fine 
horſe, with fire iſſuing from his noſtrils, and foun of 


from his mouth : his large luxuriant mane ſeemed to 
wave in the wind, and his ſupple nervous legs ap- 
peared to move with great vigour and agility. He 
did not look as if walking, but leaping in obedience 
to the reins; and, that ſo nimbly, as to leave ne 
traces of his feet behind him : one would have al- 
moſt thought that they heard him neigh. On-the 
other hand, Minerva was repreſented as preſenting 


to the inhabitants of the new city the olive vol 
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ſhe had planted, with its fruit; the branch, with 
its fruit hanging to it, was an emblem. of peace 
and plenty, much to be preferred to the devaſta- 
tions of war, of which the horſe was an image.— 
The goddeſs, by her ſimple, but uſeful preſent, ob- 
tained the victory; and proud Athens bore her name. 
Minerva was ſeen, likewiſe, with all the fine arts 
around her, which were repreſented by little chil- 
dren with wings. They had fled to her for protec- 
tion from the brutal fury of Mars, who deſtroys 
every thing; as the tender bleating lambs take ſhelter 
about their dams at the fight of a famiſhed wolf; 
who, with his jaws wide open and inflamed, ruſhes 
upon them, in order to tear and devour them. In 
another place, Minerva, with diſdain and reſent- 
ment in her looks, confounds, by the excellence of 
her work, the temerity and preſumption of Arachne, 
who ventured to diſpute her ſuperior {ll in weaving. 
The body of that unhappy woman appeared. quite 
emaciated and disfigured, as it was changing to that 
of a ſpider. Near this. Minerva was again repre- 
ſented, giving counſel to Jupiter himſelf in the war of 
the giants, and animating all the other gods. She 
appeared in another place with her lance and ægis 
upon the banks of the Xanthus and Simois, leading 
Ulyſſes by the hand, rallying the flying Grecian 
troops, baffling the efforts of the moit valiant Trojan 
commanders, and even of the terrible Hector himſelf. 
Laſtly, ſhe was ſeen conducting Ulyſſes into that 
fatal machine, which was, in one night, to overturn 
the empire of Priam. 

On another ſide of the ſhield was exhibited Ceres 
in the fertile fields of Enna, which lie in the middle 
of Sicily: ſhe appeared aſſembling together the - 
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i xople, who, before were diſperſed, either hunting 
* tor their food, or gathering, as they fell from the 


rees, the Fruits that grew wild in the woods and 

foreſts. "Theſe ſavages ſhe taught how to till the 

ground, and to procure themſelves nour#hment from 

er fruitful boſom. She made them a preſent alſo of 

n plough, and taught them how to uſe it by the yoke. ' 

The fertile fields were then ſeen laid open in fur- 
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rows by the plough-ſhare, and afterwards overſpread 
with the golden grain, which the reaper cut down 
with his ſharp fickle : thus rewarding himſelf for all 
his labour. Of ſteel, that elſewhere is employed to 
deſtroy every thing, no other uſe ſeemed to be made 
here but to procure abũndance, and delights of every 
kind. Nymphs crowned with flowers danced together 
in a meadow by the fide of a river, and near a prove, 
while Pan played upon his flute, and the frolick. 
ſome fawns and ſatyis friſked about. There ap- 
peared Bacchus alſo, crowned with ivy, leaning 
with one hand upon his thyrſus, and holding in tlie 
other a vine, adorned with leaves and cluſters of 
grapes. There was ſomething very noble, tender, 
and agreeable in his air, though a little too languiſh- 
ing and effeminate. Ile was ſuch as he appeared 
to the unhappy Ariadne, when he found her in the 
deepeſt diſtreſs, alone and forſaken upon a foreign 
coaſt. Peſides this, there appeared a great crow! 
of people, of whom ſome were old men going to the 
_ temples to offer firſt fruits; ſome young, returning 
home from their labour, weary and fatigued. The 
wives of theſe laſt were come to meet them, leading 
by the hand, and carefling their little children.— 
There too was ſeen a company of ſhepherds, ſome of 
whom ſeemed to be finging, while others were danc- 
ing to the pipe. In fine, this part of the ſhield ex- 
hibiting nothing but joy, peace, and plenty ; hap- 
pineſs and content reigned through the whole : even 
wolves were ſeen playing among the ſheep in their 
paſtures, and the lion and tiger had forgotten ther 
| fierceneſs, and fled with the tender lamb ; while 
a little ſhepherd with his crook, tended them to- 
gether. So that the happineſs of the golden age 
was there repreſented in a very lively and agreeable 
manner. 00 | 
Telemachus put on this divine armour, and, in- 
ſtead of his ordinary buckler, took the terrible ægis, 
which Minerva had ſent him by Iris, the ſwift mel- 
ſenger of the gods. Iris had taken away his own 
buckler without his perceiving it, and had given 
him, inſtead of it, the ægis, terrible to the gods 
x a | thera ſelves 
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his way out of the camp, to avoid the flames, call- 
ing with a loud voice to all the chiefs to follow him. 
His voice alone re-animates the deſpairing troops : 
a divine fire ſparkled in the eyes of the young war- 


rior. He never diſcovered any fear or perturbation, 


but gave orders with tranquility and preciſion, like 


an ancient ſage employed in regulating his family, : 


and inſtructing his children; but, he was keen and 


rapid in the execution, like an impetuous river which 


not only ſwiftly rolls its foaming flood, but alſo 
bears along with it in its courſe the heavieſt veſſels 
launched into its ſtream. Philoctetes, Neſtor, and 


the chiefs of the Mandurians and the other nations 


felt an authority in the ſon of Ulyſſes, which it was 
not in their power to withſtand. In compariſon of 
him, the old men found they wanted experience z 
and all the commanders, that they were deſtitute of 
wiſdom and. counſel; fo that even jealouſy, which 
is ſo natural to men, had no place in their hearts, 
They all ſubmitted, all admired Telemachus, and 
obeyed him without hefitation or reluctance, as if 


they had been accuſtomed to it. He advances with 


the utmolt diligence to the top of a hill, from 
whence he could obſerve the diſpoſition of the ene- 
my's army, and immediately perceives that it would 
be proper to fall upon it directly, and take advantage 
of the diſorder they had thrown themſelves into by 
ſetting fire to the camp. Accordingly he fetches a 
compaſs, together with all the commanders of the 
greateſt experience, and attacks the Daunians in the 
rear, when they imagined the army of the allies was 
enveloped with ſmoke and flames. They are thrown 
into a panic by this unexpected attack, and fall thick 
under the hands of Telemachus, as the leaves in the 
foreſts towards the end of autumn, when the fierce 
north wind, bringing back the winter, makes the old 
trees groan and ſhake in every bough. The ground 
vas ſtrewed thick with the bodies of thoſe whom Te- 
emachus had overthrown. Among the reſt, he trans- 
bed with a dart the heart of Iphicles, the youngeſt 
Vol. II. e Cc | ſon 
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chemſelves. Thus accoutered, he made the beſt of 
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ſon of Adraſtus. This youth ventured to preſent him- 
ſelf to the combat in' order to fave the life of his 
father, who had almoſt been ſurpriſed by Telemachus, 
Iphieles, and the ſon of Ulyſſes, were both beautiful, 
ſtrong, active, and courageous ; of the ſame age and 
ſtature; both good-natured, humane, and tenderly 
beloved by their parents. *But Iphicles was like a 
flower that blows in the fields, ſoon to be cut down 
by the ſcythe of the mower. The next whom Tele- 
machus ſlew was Euphorion, the braveſt of all the 
' Lydians, that came into Hetruria. Laſtly, with his 
Tword he diſpatched Cleomenes, who had been but 
lately married, and had promiſed to preſent his ſpouſe 
with rich ſpoils taken from the enemy ; but fate or- 
gained that he ſhould never fee her more. 
Adraſtus boiled with rage to ſee his ſon and ſeve- 
ral of his officers ſlain, and the victory raviſhed from 
His* hands. Phalantus, upon the point of falling 
kt his feet, was like a half-ſaughtered victim that 
eſcapes from the ſacred knife, and flies far from the 
altar. Another moment would have enabled Adraſtus 
to Rniſh the fate of the Lacedzmonians. Phalantus, 
drenched in his own blood, and that of the ſoldiers 
who fought about him, hears the ſhouts of Tele- 
machus as he advanced to his aſſiſtance. Then did 
new life, in a moment, re-infpire his heart; and the 
cloud that was beginning to overſpread his eyes, 
diſperſed. he Daunians, finding themſelves un- 
expectedly attacked behind, quitted Phalantus to 
make head againſt a more dangerous enemy. Adral- 
tus, meanwhile, raged like a tyger, when the ſhep- 
herds, aſſembling together, tear from him the prey that 
he was juſt ready to devour. Telemachus ſearches 
for him in the crowd, that he might have put 
an end to the war at once by delivering the allies 
from their moſt implacable enemy. But Jupiter 
would not give the ſon of Ulyſſes fo eaſy and ſo cheap 
a victory; and even Minerva was willing that he 
ſhould encounter more hardſhips and diſaſters, to 
learn the better how to govern mankind. The imp! 


ous Adraſtus, therefore, was preſerved by the bath 


'y 
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of the gods, that Telemachus might have time to 
acquire both more glory and more virtue. Accord- 
ingly to ſave the Daunians, Jupiter condenſed a thick 
cloud to. darken all the air, frightful thunder at the 
fame time announcing the will of the gods. Ong 
would have thought that-the eternal dome of the lofty, 
Olympus was going to tumble down upon the heads 
of weak mortals, while the cloud opened, and the 
lightning darted from pole to pole. The very mo- 
ment, that the eye was dazzled by thoſe piercing 
fires, all nature was again enveloped with the dread» 
ful ſhades of night. This ſtorm, together with a 
heavy rain which fell immediately, compelled the 
armies to ſeperate. 

Adraſtus availed himſelf of the interpoſition of the 
gods, without being affected with their power o 
goodneſs; and, therefore, deſerved on account of 
his ingratitude, to be doomed to a heavier vengeance, 
He loſt no time in making his troops file off betweea 
the half-burnt camp and a moraſs that extended quite 
to the river; and tlus retreat he performed with ſuch 
dexterity and expedition, as plainly proved his great 
abilities and preſcace of mind. The allies, animated 
by Telemachus, end-avoured to cut off his retreat, 
but he eſcaped by means of the ſtorm; as a bird by 
her ſwift wings, eſcapes from the net of the fowler. 
They returned, therefore, to their old camp, and 
applied themſelves to retrieve, as much as poſſible, the 
damage they had ſuſtained, Upon entering it, they 
beheld one of. the molt ſhocking ſights that war exhi- 
bits. The fick and wounded not having had ftrength 
enough to crawl out of their tents, had not been 
able to deliver themſelves from the flames: they ap- 
peared, therefore, half-burat, uttering, with a plain» 


tive, dying voice, the moſt pitzous groans and ſhrieks. 


Telemachus was deeply affected with the ſight, fo 
that he could not refrain from tears; and often 
turned his eyes aſide, greatly ſhocked and moved. 
He could not, without ſhyddering, and fecling the 
deepet compaſſion, behold theſe unhappy objc&s 


WI alive, and doomed to a lingering, painful death; 
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who looked like victims whoſe fleſh hath been burnt 
upon the altars, and diffuſeth a ſmell around. Alas,” 


| faid Telemachus, * fee what horrible ſcenes war pro- 


duces ! how great is the blindneſs and infatuation of 


wretched mortals! as life is ſhort and miſerable, why 


will they ſtill make it ſhorter ? And why will they 
add ſo many diſtreſſes and calamities to thoſe, with 
which the gods have embittered a life ſo fleeting and 
precarious ? Men are all brethren, and yet more cruel 
than wild beaſts, they tear and deſtroy one another. 
Lions do not wage war with lions, nor tygers with 
tygers, but only with animals of a different ſpecies, 
Man alone, though endued with reaſon, does what 
irrational animals never did. After all, why thus en- 


gage in war? Is there not more land upon earth 


than can be properly manured by all its inhabitants ? 
How much is there waſte and uncultivated ! more 
than ever can be occupied and tilled by men— 
What then is the cauſe of all this diſcord ? The 
love of glory, falſely ſo called ; and of the vain ti- 
tle of eonqueror; which often light the flames of 
war in a vaſt extent of country. Thus one man, 


whom the gods have ſent to execute their wrath on 


earth, barbarouſly ſacrifices ſo many others to gratily 
his vanity. Every thing muſt go to wreck ; the 
earth muſt be deluged with blood, or conſumed wich 
fire ; and thoſe who eſcape the fire and ſword, be 
deſtroyed by the ſtill more cruel famine; only that 
this man, who thus wantonly ſports with the lives 
and fortunes of mankind, may, by the general de- 
ſolation, glut his pride and ambition. What horrid 
lory is this! can men, who. have thus diveſted them- 
ſelves of all humanity, be. ſufficiently deſpiſed and 
deteſted ? No, no: far from being demi-gods, ticy 
are not even men; and, inſtead of being admired, as 
they expected, by future ages, they ought to be cx- 
ecrated. Oh! how cautious ought kings to be about 
engaging in wars! it is not enough that they be jult, 
they ought alſo to be neceſſary for the public goor. 
The blood of the people ſhould not be ſpilt but 


when neceſſity requires it, and ta fave the poop 
| ut 
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But flattering counſellors, falſe notions of glory, 
groundleſs idle jealoufies, an unjuſt avidity, diſguiſed 
under ſpecious pretexts; in fine, raſh, inconſiderate 
treaties and engagements ſcarce ever fail to plunge 
kings into ruinous wars, in which they unneceffarily 
hazard the loſs of their dominions, and do as much 
miſchief to themſelves as to their enemies.” Such 
were the reflections of Telemachus upon this occaſion. 
But he was not contented. with lamenting the fatal 
elfects of war; he endeavoured alſo to alleviate them. 
He viſited, in perſon, the ſick and dying in their 
tents, ſupplied them with money and medicines, com- 
forted and encouraged them by kind foothing words 
and thoſe whom he could not viſit in perſon, he ſent 
others to viſit. Among the Cretans who came with. 
him were two old men ; one named Traumaphilus, and 
the other Nozophugus. The former had been at the 
liege of Troy with Idomeneus, and there had learned 
of the ſons of AÆſculapius the divine art of curing 
wounds, He poured into the deepeſt and moſt dan- 
grrous wounds a fragrant liquid which conſumed the 
ungous mortified fleth, without any neceſſity of mak- 
ing an incifion, and quickly ſupplied its place with 
new fleſh, more ſound and beautiful than the ſirſt. As 
for Nozophugus, he had never ſeen the ſons of Es- 
culapius; but he had procured, by the help of Me- 
rion, a ſacred and myſterious book, which AÆſcula- 
pus had left them. He was was alſo favoured by the 
gods; for he had compoſed hymns in honour of the 
ſons of Latona, and offered every day a white ſheep 
without blemiſh to Apollo, by whom he was often 
inſpired. At firſt ſiglit of a patient he knew by his 
eyes, by his complexion, the colour of his ſkin, the 
conformation of his body, and his reſpiration, the 
cauſe of his diſtemper. Sometimes he preſeribed 
ſudorifies, and made it appear by the effects of 
ſweating, how much perſpiration facilitated or ob- 
ſtructed, relieves or diſorders the bodily machine 
lometimes, in conſumptive caſes, he ordered cer- 
tain draughts, which ſtrengthened by degrees the 
noble parts, and reſtored men to health aud vigour 
* 86 | by 
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by ſweetening their blood. But, he maintained, that 
it was from a want of reſolution and virtue that men 
food ſo often in need of phyſic: © It is a ſhame to 
them,”” ſaid he, “that they ſhould have ſo many dif. 
eaſes; for, if they were more ſober and virtuous, 
they would alſo be more healthy.. Their intempe- 
| rance, continued he, converts what was intended for 
the comfort and ſupport of life, into « mortal poiſon, 
An immoderate purſuit of pleaſure ſhortens the lives 
| of men more than medicines can prolong them. The 
| poor are more ſeldom fick and out of order for want 
| of food, than the rich by indulging too freely in eat- 
| ing and drinking. Thoſe diſhes that are too palatable, 
| and eaten to exceſs, produce poiſon rather than nou- 
| riſhment. - Even remedies themſelves hurt, and give 
ſhocks to the conflitution ; and ſhould therefore never 
be taken, but when there is an abſolute neceſſity. 
| - The great medicines, ever innocent and uſeful, are 
ſobriety, moderation in the enjoyment of pleaſurcs, 
tranquility of mind, and bodily exerciſe. Theſe pro- 
cure pure and wholeſome blood, and throw off all 
ſuperfluous humours.” Thus was the ſage Nozophu- 
gus. more eminent for the regimen he preſcribed for 
| preventing diſeaſes, and rendering phyſic unneceſſary, 
1 than for the medicines he adminiſtered. 
Telemachus ſent theſe two men to viſit the ſick 
We. of the army; many of whom they cured by their 
remedies, but many more by the care they took 
that they ſhould be properly nurſed and tended; 
ordering them to be kept always clean, thereby to 
prevent bad air; and making them obſerve a very 
ſtrict, ſober regimen, when they began to recover. 
The ſoldiers were all highly pleaſed- with Telema- 
chus's care and attention to the ſick, and gave thanks 
to the gods for having ſent him to the army. of the 
allies. He is not,” ſaid they, „a man, but 1 
undoubtedly ſome beneficent divinity in human ſhape. 
At leaft, if he is a man, he does not ſo much 
reſemble other men as he does the gods, ſceing 
he is wholly employed in doing good. He is ſtil 
more to be admired for his humanity and good- 
7 natufe 
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nature than his valour: O if we could have him for 


our king! but the gods intend him for ſome more 
happy nation whom they love, and among whom 
they deſign to revive the golden age.” — Theſe 
praiſes Telemachus heard as he went in the, night 


to viſit the different poſts and quarters. of the 


camp, by way of precaution againſt the ſtratagems 
of Adraſtus, and, therefore, they could not be ſuſ- 
peed of flattery, as thoſe which ſycophants often 
give princes to their face, upon the ſuppoſition that 


they have neither modeſty nor delicacy ; and, that 


to gain their favour, they need only praiſe them in a 
fulſome extravagant manner. But the ſon of Ulyſſes 
had an averſion to alt ſuch praiſes; and, could 
reliſh none but fuch as were given him in ſe- 
cret, and out of his hearing, and ſuch as he had 
deſerved. To theſe laſt his heart was not inſenſible; 
that pleaſure, ſo pure and genuine, which virtue 
alone can beſtow, and which the vicious, by never 
having felt it, can neither conceive nor believe, he 
reliſned; but he did not ſuffer himſelf to be puffed 
up or intoxicated by it, but immediately recollected 
the many faults and follies he had been guilty of ; he 
bethought himſelf of his netural haughtineſs and in- 
difference about others, and was ſecretly aſhamed of 


his inſenſibility, and want of ſympathy, To the ſage .. 


Minerva he acknowledged himſelf indebted for all 
the glory he had acquired, without having merited it 
by his conduct. 

* It was you, O great goddeſs,” ſaid he, „“ who 
gave me Mentor to inſtruct me, and to correct my 
naturally bad temper and diſpoſition. It was you who 


gave me wiſdom to profit by my faults, to learn 


to be diſſident of myſelf, and to reſtrain my impetuous 
paſſions. It was you who made me feel a pleaſure 
in comforting and relieving the unhappy ; but for you, 
I ſhould have been hated, and deſervedly too; but 


for you, I ſhould commit irretrievable errors, and 


be like a child, who, not knowing his weakneſs, 


quits his mother, aud falls at the very firſt ſtep he 
makes.“ ä | 
Neſtor 
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Neſtor” and PhiloQetes were ſurpriſed to ſee Te- 
lemachus become ſo kind, good-natured, ſympa- 
thizing, and obliging; ſo ready to aſſiſt and re- 
lieve others, and ſo ingenious in obviating their 
wants. They did not know how to account for 
ſuch a total change of his behaviour. But what 
ſurpriſed them {till more, was the care he took of 
Hippias's funeral; for he went himſelf, and brought 


his corpſe, all bloody and disfigured, from where it 


lay under a heap of dead bodies; and, while he 
dropped a tender tear over it, exclaimed : O il. 
luſtrious made! thou now knoweſt how much I. 
elteem thee for thy valour. It is true, thy haugh- 
tineſs provoked me, but thy failings aroſe from youth- 
ful ardor. I knew well what indulgence the errors 


fallen in the battle, we ſhould certainly have been 
united by the bands of a ſincere friendſhip. O 
. I own that I was alſo to blame: why did ye 
natch him from me before I had time to force him, 
in ſpite of himſelf, to love me?“ Telemachus 
then ordered the body to be waſhed with odo- 
riferous liquors, and, after that, a funeral pile to 
be got ready. The lofty pines were now heard 
groaning under the ſtrokes of the ax, and tum- 


bling down the ſides of the mountains. 'The oaks, 

thoſe ancient ſons of the earth, that ſeemed to 
© menace - heaven; the ſtately poplars, the wild afſh- 

trees, whoſe tops are ſo green, and ſo bedecked [ 
with a luxuriance of leaves; and beeches, that are E 


the glory of the foreſts, were cut down, and con- 
veyed ta the banks of the Galeſus. There was 
erected a pile that looked like a regular building; 
and, being ſet on fire, the flames began to appear, 
and a cloud of ſmoke to aſcend towards heaven.— 
The Lacedzmonians advance with flow, ſad ſteps, 

ikes reverſed, and dowrcalt eyes; their fierce coun- 
tenances exhibited the moſt pungent ſorrow, and 
they ſhed floods of tears; then came Pherecides, 
an old man, ready to fink, not ſo much under the 
weight of years, as of grief, that he had ſurvived 
Hippias, 


Hippias, who had been his pupil from his infancy: 
his hands were raiſed towards heaven, and his eyes 
bathed in tears. Since the death of Hippias, he 
had refuſed all ſort of nouriſhment; nor had balmy 
ſleep: once cloſed his eyes, or ſuſpended, for a mo- 
ment, his deep diſtreſs : with feeble, trembling ſteps 
did he follow the crowd, and hardly knew whither 
he went. Not a fingle word proceeded from his 
mouth, for his heart was too full: grief and deſ- 
pair had overwhelmed him. But no ſooner did he 
ſce the pile ſet on fire, then he became quite diſtracted 
and exclaimed: . O Hippias, Hippias! I ſhall ſee 
thee no more; Hippias is no more, but J am ſtill 
alive! O my dear Hippias, it was I, cruel pitileſs 
I, who taught you to deſpiſe death; I flattered 
myſelf with the hopes that you would cloſe my eyes, 
and catch my laſt ſigh. O cruel gods! you have 
prolonged my life that I might ſee the end of that 
of Hippias! O my dear child, whom I nurſed, and 
for whom I was ſo anxious; I ſhall ſee thee no more ! 
but -I ſhall ſee thy mother, who will not be able 
to bear her grief, and will reproach me with thy 
death. I ſhall fee thy young ſpouſe beating her 
breaſt, and tearing her hair; and of all this I ſhall 
be the cauſe. O dear ſhade, call me to the banks 
of Styx, for the light is become odious to me.— 
* Thee alone, my dear Hippias, do I defire to ſee. 
0 Hippias! Hippias! O my dear Hippias! it is only 
to pay my laſt. duty to thy aſhes, that I ſupport life.“ 
In the mean time appeared the body of young 
Hippias, firetched upon a bier, adorned with purs- 
ple, gold, and filver, to be laid upon the pile: 


eyes, had not been able entirely to efface his beauty ; 
and the graces ſtill faiptly played upon his faded 
face. About his ſnowy neck, that reclined upon 


PSs his ſhoulder, hung his long black hair, more beauti- 
uy ful than that of Atys or Ganymede, though deſtined 
an 


now to be reduced to aſhes: and in his fide was 
ſeen the deep wound through which all his blood 


lcended to the gloomy realm of Pluto. 
8 Telemachus 
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death, though it had extinguiſhed the luſtre of his 


had flowed, and in conſequence of which he had de- 
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Telemachus, ſad and. ſorrowful, walked cloſe be- 
hind the body, ſtrewing flowers upon it all the way, 
When they were arrived at the funeral pile, the ſon 
of Ulyſſes could not fee the flames catch hold of 
the cloth in which the body was wrapped, without 
ſhedding tears anew. * Adieu,“ ſaid he, © magna, 
nimous Hippias! for I dare not call thee friend ; be 
pacified, O ſhade, who haft merited ſo much glory! 
if I did not love thee, I ſhould envy thy happineſs; 


are {till expoſed, and haſt made thy eſcape-in the moſt 
glorious manner. O how happy ſhould. I be, ſo to 
end my days! May thy ſhade find no obſtruction from 
the river Styx ; may the Elyſian fields be open to 
receive thee; may fame tranſmit thy name to all 
future ages; and may thy aſhes reſt in peace.“ 

Scarce had he uttered theſe words, broken and 
intermingled with ſighs, when- all the army burſt 
into tears, and wept aloud, deeply affected with 
the loſs of Hippias, whoſe great actions they re- 
counted. Their grief made them recolle& all his 
good qualities, and overlook the faults into which 
he was miſled by the impetuoſity of youth, and a 
bad education, But they were {till more affected 
with the generous and affectionate behaviour of 
Telemachus. Is that then,” ſaid they, © the 
E Greek, ſo haughty, proud, diſdainful, and 
eadſtrong? See how gentle, humane, and compal- 
ſionate he is become! Without doubt, Minerva, 
who loved his father ſo much, loves him alſo : with- 
out doubt, ſhe hath beſtowed upon him the moſt 
valuable gifts which the gods can confer upon men, 
by giving him wiſdom, and a heart ſuſceptible of 
friendſhip.” The body being now conſumed by the 
flames, Telemachus, with his own hands, ſprinkled 
the yet ſmoaking aſhes with a perfumed liquor, and 
then depoſited them in a golden urn, which he deck- 
ed with flowers, and carried to Phalantus. That 
chief was then ſo weak, and in ſo great danger 
from the many wounds he had received, that he had 


a near view of the black, diſmal gates of . 
y 
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But Traumaphilus and Nozophugus having been 
ſent to his aſſiſtance by the ſon of Ulyſſes, and hay- 
ing given him all the relief which their art could 
afford, his ſoul, that was ready to take its flight, by 
degrees reſumed its place: a freſh ſupply of ſpirits 
inſenfibly invigorated his nerves ; a gentle vivifying 
energy, a balſam of life diffuſed itſelf through every 
yein, even to the inmoſt receſſes of his heart ; and 
its agreeable warmth ſnatched him as it were from 
the cold arms of death. But, with the return of 
his health and ſtrength, he found his grief alſo re- 
turn and he began to feel the loſs of his brother, 
which the condition he had been in hitherto, had 
prevented his feeling, © Alas,” ſaid he, why 
all theſe pains to ſave my life ? Should I not be hap- 
ier to die, and follow my dear Hippias? I ſaw him 
all clofe by me: O Hippias! the joy of my life, my 
brother, my dear brother, thou art no more; then 
ſhall 1 fee thee no more, nor hear thee, nor em- 
brace thee, nor make thee acquainted with my 
grievances z nor adminiſter conſolation . to thee in 
time of trouble. O ye gods, enemies to mankind ! 
you have then taken my Hippias from me! is it 
poſſivle ? May it not be all a dream? No, no; it is 
hut too true. O Hippias! I have certainly loſt thee, 
for I ſaw thee fall ! I muſt be then content to live, 
at leaſt till T have revenged thy death; I will fa- 


two divine men endeavoured to aſſuage his grief, 
leſt it ſhould irritate his wounds, and defeat the 
effects of their medicines. In this condition he was, 
when Telemachus, all on a ſudden, appeared be- 
fore him. Then was his heart aſſailed by two con- 
trary paſſions; on one hand, what had paſſed be- 
tween Telemachus and Hippias immediately oc- 
curred to him; and his reſentment, on that ac- 
count, was whetted by his grief for the death of 
Hippias. On the other hand, he could not pre- 
tend to be ignorant, that he owed the preſervation 
of his own {ite to Telemachus, who had delivered 
bim 


crifice to thy manes the cruel Adraſtus, ſtained with 
thy blood.” While Phalantus thus exclaimed, the 
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him all bloody, and half-dead from the hands of 
Adraſtus. But, when he ſaw the golden urn, in 
which the aſhes of his dear brother were depoſited, 
he ſhed a flood of tears, embraced Telemachus, but 
could not ſpeak ; at length, however, with a weak, 
languiſhing voite, broken with ſighs, he aid: 
„% Worthy ſon of Ulyſſes, your virtue compels me 
to love you ; to you I am indebted for what remaing 
of liſe J yet enjoy, and for ſomething ſtill more 
dear to me. But for you, my brother's body would 
have been a prey to vultures; but for you, he had 
lain unburied ; his melancholy ſhade would have 


been wandering on the banks of Styx, rejected and 


repulſed by unrelenting Charon. And am I ſo much 
obliged to a man whom I hated ſo wolently ? O ye 
ods ! reward him for it, and deliver me from a 
ife ſo wretched. As for you, Telemachus, take 
care of my obſequies, as you did thoſe of my bro- 
ther, and thereby render your glory complete.” — 
So ſaying, he ſunk down, quite overwhelmed with 
rief. Telemachus continued ſtanding by him, and 
waiting till he ſhould come to himſelf, before he 
offered to ſpeak. When he had recovered himſelf a 
little, he ſnatched the urn from the hands of Te- 
lemachus, and having kiſſed it ſeveral times, and 
watered it with his tears, O dear, O precious 
aſhes,” cried he, when ſhall mine be depoſited with 
them in this ſame urn? O ſhade of Hippias, I ſhall 
quickly follow thee to the infernal regions, and Te- 
lemachus will be the avenger of us both.” Never- 
theleſs, by the care and ſkill of the two men who 
were maſters of the ſcience of Æſculapius, Phalantus 
grew better and better every day. Telemachus al- 
ways attended with the phyſicians, that they mig]: 
exert themſelves the more, to forward the cure; 
and the whole army admired the goodneſs of his 
heart, in thus ſuccouring his greateſt enemy, more 
than the wiſdom and valour he had diſplayed in the 
battle, by which he had ſaved the army of the al. 
lies. In the mean time, he was indefatigable in the 


diſcharge of all, even the moſt laborious duties of a 


, commander: 


ample of ſobriety and patience. 
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commander: his fleep was ſcanty, and even that 
was often interrupted, either by the advices he re- 
ceived every hour of the night, as well as day, or 
by viſiting the different quarters of the camp, which 
he never did twice ſucceſſively at the ſame hour, the 
better to ſurpriſe thoſe who neglected their duty. 
He often returned to his tent all over ſweat and dutt 


his diet was ve y plain, and he lived in all reſpects 
as the common ſoldiers, in order to ſet them an ex- 

And, as the camp 
was but indifferently ſupplied, with proviſions, he 
thought his ſubmitting voluntarily to the ſame hard- 
ſhips and inconveniencies, as they ſuffered, might 
contribute to filence the murmurs of the ſoldiers, 
His body, far from being weakened by ſuch an active, 
laborious life, became ftronger and hardier every day; 
thoſe tender, delicate graces, that are, as it were, 
the flowers and bloſſoms of the fpring of life, began 
to diſappear : his complexion grew browner and more 
manly, and his limbs moxe nervous and elaſtic. 


END OF THE SEVENTEENTH BOOK, 
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BOOK XVIL 


THE ARGUMENT. 


*Telemachus, fully convinced by ſeveral dreams that he had, 
that his father was no longer upon earth, puts in ex- 
ecution the defign he had formed of going in queſt of 
Him to the infernal regions. He privately withdraws 
from the camp, attended by two Cretans, as far as a 

_ temple near the famous cavern of Acheruntia ; through 
.ewhich he 7 es in the dark ; arrives upon the banks of 
Styx, and is taken by Charon into his boat. He then 
goes and preſents bimſelf before Pluto, whom he finds 
diſpoſed to let him proceed in queſt of his father ; in con- 
ſequence of which he traverſes T artarus, and is a ſpec- 
tator of the torments which the ungrateful, hypocritical, 
and perjured, but eſpecially bad kings, are doomed to 


Suffer. 


Ap AST Us, -vhoſe troops had ſuffered 
.confiderably in the engagement, had withdrawn be- 
tween the mountain Aulon, to wait for new reinforce- 
| ments, and watch an opportunity of ſurpriſing his 
enemies once more. He reſembled a famiſhed lion, 

who, having been driven from a ſheep-fold, returns 


to. 
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opportunity to deſtroy all the flocks, Telemachus, 
having taken care to eſtabliſh a ſtrict diſcipline in the 
a deſign he had formed, but had communicited to 
none of the chiefs of the army. He had, for a 


him. That dear image preſented itſelf always to- 
with her early rays to drive from heaven the roving 


tering dreams. Sometimes he fancied he ſaw Ulyſſes 


and ivory, where men, crowned with flowers, lif- 
tened to him with pleaſure and admiration. Often- 
times he appeared to him all on a ſudden at a feaſt 
where mirth and pleaſure reigned, and where the 


raviſhing than that of Apollo, or the voices of the 
' Muſes. But theſe agreeable dreams ſerved only to 
make Telemachus melancholy when he awaked. — 


„O my father! O my dear father Ulyſſes !“ would 


perceive that you are gone to the 'place of happy 
fouls, where the gods, to reward their virtues, beſtow 
upon them -eternal tranquility, Methinks I ſee the 
Elyſian fields. O what a grief it is that I can hope 
or no more! What! O my dear father! then I 
ſhall ſee you no more ! never more embrace him who - 
loved me ſo tenderly, and whom 1 undergo ſuch la- 
bour and hardſhip. to find ! never more hear that voice 
which ſpoke ſo wiſely ! never more kiſs thoſe hands, 
thoſe dear hands, thoſe victorious hands, that have 


D d 2 not 


7 


to the gloomy foreſts; and enters his den, where he 
whets his teeth and claws, and waits for a favourable 


camp, turned all his thoughts towards the executing - 
conſiderable time, been greatly diſturbed every night - 
with dreams, in which his father Ulyſſes appeared to 
wards the end of the night, before Aurora came 
ſtars, and baniſh balmy ſleep, with her train of flat- 
raked in a meadow, bedeeked with flowers, upon the 
banks of a river, in a- pleaſant iſland, encompaſled - 
with nymphs, who threw him garments to cover his 


nakedneſs. Sometimes he imagined he heard him 
ſpeaking in a palace, glittering all over with gold 


ſweet melody of a voice accompanied a lyre more 


he exclaim : „the moſt frightful dreams would be 
more welcome to me. By theſe images of felicity, 1 


overthrown ſuch a multitude of enemies! but they will 
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not now take vengeance on the preſumptuous lovers 
of Penelope; nor will Ithaca ever emerge from ruin, 
O ye gods, enemies to my father! ye ſend me theſe 
fatal dreams to deprive me of all hope which is, in 
effect, depriving me of life. No, I cannot live any 
longer in this uncertainty, But what do I ſay ! alas! 
I am but too certain that my father is no more; but 
I will go down to the infernal regions in queſt of him, 
Thither Theſeus deſcended in ſafety, the audacious, 
impious Theſus, who would have inſulted the infer. 
nal deities ; whereas I go conducted by filial duty, 
Hercules allo deſcended thither: I, indeed, am not 
Hercules; but it is glorious to attempt to imitate 
him. Orpheus, by the recital of his misfortunes, 
moved the pity of the god who is repreſented as inex- 
orable, and prevailed upon him to let Eurydice return 
to life: I am more worthy of compafſion than Or- 
pheus, as my loſs is greater; for, who can compare 
a young woman, equalled by ſo many others, with 
the ſage Ulyiles, admired by all Greece! Come, I 
will venture; if I muſt, let me die. What folly to 
be afraid of death, when life is ſo full of trouble! 
O Pluto! O Proſerpine ! I ſhall foon ſee whether you 
are as void, of pity as you are repreſented. O my 


father ; after having traverſed in vain both ſea and 


land in queſt of you, I am coming to fee whether you 
may not be in the diſmal manſions of the dead. If 
the gods refuſe to let me ſee you upon earth, and 
enjoying the light of the fun, perhaps the will not 
refuſe me the fight of your ſhade in the realm of night. 
So ſaying Telemachus watered his couch with his 
tears: then he aroſe, and tried by the light to aſſuage 
the violent uncaſineſs which theſe dreams had occa- 
ſioned. But it was an arrow which had pierced bis 


heart, and which he carried every where about with 


him. He reſolved, therefore, to attempt to find 
his way to the infernal regions, at a celebrated place, 
not far from the camp, called Acheruntia, where 
was a frightſul cavern, through which a paſſage 
opened to the banks of Acheron, that river, Þy 
which the gods themſelves are afraid to fwear.— 


The city Rood upon the ſummit of a rock, like f 
nic 
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neſt in the top of a tree, and, at the bottom of the 
rock, was the cavern, which timorous mortals durſt 
not venture to approach. The ſhepherds took care 
to keep their flocks at a diſtance; for the air was 
infected by the ſulphurous ſteam that aroſe perpe- 
tually through the cavern from the Stygian lake. In 
the neighbourhood, neither grais nor flowers would 
grow: there the gentle zephyrs never fanned the 
air; nor were the beauties of the ſpring, or the 
rich fruits of autumn, ever ſeen. The ground was 
quite parched and blaſted, and the only vegetables 
that appeared upon it, were ſome naked withered 
ſhrubs, and diſmal cypreſſes. To a conſiderable 
diſtance all around, Ceres refuſed her golden grain 
to the labours of the huſbandman, and Bacchus 
ſeemed to produce his delicious fruit in vain, for 
the grapes, inſtead of ripening, were ſoon ſhrunk 
and ſhrivelled. Not did the drooping Natads pour 
forth the ſweet tranſparent ſtream ; the waters were 
always bitter and muddy : no birds were ever heard * 
to ſing in this forlorn country, over- run with briars 
and thorns, and deſtitute of groves for their retreat; 
they choſe a more happy climate, where they could 
with pleaſure warble their amorous lays. Nothing 
there was heard but the croaking of ravens, and 
the diſmal. hooting of owls. The very graſs was 
bitter; ſo that the flocks that fed upon it never 
throve, nor felt that pleaſing ſenſation that makes 
them friſk along the plain. There the bull never 
wooed the heifer, and the melancholy, dejected 
ſwains never thought of the flute or oaten pipe.— - 
From time to time there iſſued from the cavern a a 
black thick ſmoke, that formed an artificial night, 
eren in the middle of the day. The people in the 
neighbourhood were then doubly diligent in offering. 
ſacrifices to pacify the -infernal . deities, > but, oſten- 
mes the human ſpecies, + in the flower of i their 
youth, and even in their tender years, were the 
only victims which thoſe cruel divinities took plea- 
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tinually watched over, and covered him with her 
ægis, had pre- diſpoſcd Pluto to receive him favours 
ably: even Jupiter, at the requeſt of Pallas had 
ordered Mercury, who deſcends every day into the 
infernal regions to deliver over to Charon a certain 
number of ghoſts, to tell the monarch of the dead, 
that he deſired he ſhould let the ſon of Ulyſſes paſs 
unmoleſted in his dominions. Telemachus ſecretly 
withdrew from the camp in the night, and proceeded 
by moon-light, jnvoking that powerful divinity, 
which in heaven is the bright Iuminary of the night, 
on earth the chaſte Diana, and in the regions below 
the terrible Hecate. That goddeſs was propitious 
to his prayers, becauſe his heart was pure, and be- 
cauſe he was actuated by the fillial duty which a ton 
owes his father. He had, as ſoon as he approached 
the entrance of the cavern, heard the -bellowing of 
the ſubterrancan empire, while the ground ſhook 
under him, and heaven ſcemed all in a blaze with 
the lightning that darted to the earth. The heart 
of the young ſon of Ulyſſes now began to be alarm- 
ed, and his body was covered all over with a cold 
ſweat; yet his courage did not quite forſake him, 
while he lifted his hands and eyes to heaven, and 
exclaimed ; Great gods! I thankfully accept of 
theſe preſages, which I look upon as happy ; pro- 
ceed as you have begun, till you have finiſhed your 
work,” Having uttered this ejaculation, he advanced 
boldly, and with a quick pace, to the mouth of the 
cave. The thick ſmoke, that proved fatal to all ani- 
mals which ventured to approach the entrance, imme- 
diately diſperſed ; and the poiſoned ſmell was ſuſpend- 
ed for a little, Telem>chus entered all alone; for 
what other, mortal would have dared to follow him? 
Two Cretans, to whom he had communicated his de- 
ſign, and who had accompanied him to a certain dil- 
tance from the cayern, were now. in a temple, a good 
way off, half dead, and trembling for fear, putting 
up vows, apd never expecting to fee Telemachus 
again. The ſon of Ulyſſes in the mean time, {word 
in hand, enters the dark, horrible cavern : he ſoon 
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earth in the night; and at the ſame time obſerves a 
multitude of flitting goalts hovering about him, which 
he drives away with his ſword. He then deſcries the 
melancholy banks of the Stygian flood, whoſe thick 
heavy waters hardly ſeem to move: upon the hither 
bank he found an infinite crowd of the ſhades of 
thoſe who had not been buried, and who preſented 
themſelves to the pitileſs Charon in vain, in order 
to be ferried over. 'That god, who is eternally old, 
churliſh, and moroſe, but vigorous, threatened them, 
and drove them away, but admitted the young Greek 
into his boat. Upon his ſtepping into it, hearing 
the groans of a ghoſt that ſeemed inconſolable, he 
thus addreſſed it: Whence does your heavy grief 
ariſe ? What were you when alive, and upon earth!“ 
«I was,” replied the ghoſt, 4. Nabopharzan, king 
of the proud Babylon: all the nations of the Eaſt 
trembled at the very mention of my name; I built 
a temple of marble, in which I made the Babylonians 
pay me divine worſhip, and burn, day and night, the 
mot coſtly perfumes. of Ethiopia before my ſtatue, 
which was of maſſy gold; none durſt preſume to con- 
tradict me, without being immediately puniſned. 
Every day were new pleaſures and amuſements in- 


vented, to render my life more agreeable : I was {till - 


young and robuſt, Alas! what pleafure I ſtill might 
have enjoyed. upon the throne! but a woman, of 
whom I was. enamoured, though ſhe loved not me, 


ſoon made me ſenſible that I was not a god. She 


took me off by poiſon, and I am now no more: yeſ- 
terday my aſhes were depoſited with great pomp in a 


golden urn; and there was great lamentation and 


tearing of hair; nay, they even made a ſhew of throw- 
ing themſelves inta the flames of my funeral pile, in 
order to be conſumed with me; and to-day they in- 


tend to ſet up an howling and trying at the foot 


of a ſuperb monument they have erected for my 
aſhes, Yet nobody, in reality, regrets me: even 
in my own family, my memory is execrated ; and 
here below I am already ſubjected to the moſt horri- 
ble mortifications.”? | 


Telemachus, 


307 
perceives a dull feeble light, ſuch as appears upon 
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Telemachus, . who ſympathized with him in his 
ſufferings, queſtioned him thus : Were you really 
happy during your reign? Did you feel that ſweet. 
tranquility, without *which the heart is always un- 
eaſy and diſſatisfied in the midſt of mirth and plea. 
ſure ??? „ No,“ replied the Babylonian; © fo far 
from it, I do not even underſtand what you mean. 
The ſages extol that tranquility as the only real 
good; but, as for me, I never felt it: my heart 


. was perpetually agitated by new deſires, by hope 


and fear. I endeavoured to render it callous and 
inſenfible by centinual diſſipation and amuſement, . 
and to perpetuate, if poſſible, the intoxication ; for 
the leaſt ' intruſion of reaſon,” or calm ſerious reflec- - 
tion, would have been too painful, Such was tlie 
tranquility I enjoyed; any other appeared to me but 
a chimera; and ſuch is the happineſs I now regret.” 
So ſaying, the Babylonian wept like a weak, effemi - 
nate prince, debauched by proſperity; who, by 
never having experienced adverſity, . was incapable - 
of ſupporting it with fortitude and reſolution. - He 
had about him ſome ſlaves, whom they had put to 
death in honour of his funeral; and whom Mer- 
cury had conſigned over to Charon, together with 
the king, giving them an abſolute power over him, 
whoſe 2 they had been upon earth. The ghoſts 

of the ſlaves, therefore, no longer ſtood in awe of 
that of Nabopharzan, but held it in chains, and in- 
ſulted it in the moſt cruel manner. Are not we 


men, as well as you?” ſaid one of them: How 


could you be ſuch a fool, as to fancy yourſelf a god; 
or forget that you were any thing more than a mere 


man:? Another with a ſneer, told him: © You 


were in the right to be unwilling to paſs for a man; 
for you really were a monſter, void of humanity.” 
Another exclaimed : «* Well, where are now your 
flatterers ? Unhappy wretch ! nothing have you now 
to give, nor can you do any harm: you are even be- 
come the ſlave of your ſlaves.” The gods are flow in 
rendering to men according to their deſerts, but 
they never fail to do juſtice at laſt.” At theſe mor- 


Z 


tifying, harſh words, Nabopharzan threw himſel: 
upon his face to the ground, tearing his hair in « 
tranſport of rage and deſpair. But Charon ſaid to 
the ſlaves : „Pull him by the chain, and lift him 
up, he ſhall not even have the conſolation of con- 
cealing his ſhame, and all the ghoſts of Styx muſt 
be witneſſes of it ; that the gods may be juſtified for 
having ſuffered this impious man to reign ſo long 
upon earth. This, O Babylonian, is but the begin- 
ning of your woe; you will ſoon be called to account 
by Minos, the impartial judge of the dead.” While 
the terrible Charon ſpoke thus, the boat reached the 
bank that bounded the empire of Pluto. Immedi- 
ately all the ghoſts came flocking to ſee the living 
man, that appeared in the boat among the dead: 
but as ſoon as Telemachus ſet foot on land, they all 
vaniſhed, like the ſhades of night at the firſt ap- 
proach of day. Charon with a forehead leſs wrink- 
led, and eyes leſs fierce and glaring than ordinary, 
ſaid to the young Greek: „Mortal, beloved by the 
gods! ſince you are permitted to enter the realm of 
night, inacceſſible to other men, while alive, pro- 
ceed without delay whither your deſtiny calls you 
that gloomy path will lead you to the palace of Plu- 
to, whom you will find ſeated upon his throne, and 
who will indulge you with leave to viſit thoſe places, 


with the ſecrets of which I am not at liberty to ac- 


quaint you.” Telemachus immediately advanced 
with eager ſteps, and beheld, fluttering all around 
him, the ghoſts more numerous than the ſands upon 
the ſea-ſhore, which, together with the profound 
1 that reigned in thoſe vaſt dreary regions, 


ſtood an end as he drew near to the diſmal abode of 
the pitileſs Pluto, and his knees trembled under him, 
ſo that it was with difficulty he could pronounce 
theſe words as he approached the god: “ You ſee, 
O tremendous god, the ſon of the unhappy Ulyſles ; 
I am come to enquire of you, if my father hath yet 
deſcended to your empire, or if he is ſtill wandering 
about upon earth? Pluto was ſeated upon a throes 
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rack him with a divine awe and horror. His hair 
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of ebony, with a countenance pale and ſtern, eyes 
hollow and ſparkling, and a forehead furrowed and 
frowning : the fight of a living man was offenſive to 
him, as light is to the eyes of thoſe animals, who 
never appear abroad but in the night. By his fide 
ſat Proſerpine, who fingly watched his looks, and 
ſeemed a little to ſoften his heart: ſhe poſſeſſed un- 
fading charms ; hut there was ſomething of the auſ. 
terity and cruelty of her huſband blended with theſe 
her divine graces. At the foot of the throne was 
pac devouring Death, whetting, -inceſſantly, his 
een reſiſtleſs ſcythez about him flew black Care, 
cruel Jealouſy ; Revenge, all dropping with blood, 
and covered with wounds ; unjuſt Hatred, and Ava- 
rice that preys upon itſelf; Deſpair, that tears 
itſelf with its own hands; mad Ambition, that 
overturns each object in its way; Treachery, that 
thirſts for blood, and cannot enjoy the miſchief it 
hath done; Envy; which ſcatters its mortal poiſon 
all around, and 1s tranſported with rage at its inabili- 
ty to do miſchief; Impiety, which digs for itſelf a 
bottomleſs pit, into which it plunges without hope ; 
hideous ſpectres; phantoms, which repreſent the 
dead to terrify the living; frightful dreams, and 
watchings {till more irkſome ; all theſe horrid images 
ſarrounded grim Pluto, and ſwarmed all over his pa- 
lace. With-a hollow voice, which _— 
the dark profound of Erebus, he thus rephed to Te- 
lemachus; „ Young mortal, deſtiny hath impelled 
thee to violate this ſacred aſylum of the dead ; go 
then, and fulfil thy towering fate : I ſhall not tell 
thee where thy father is; it is enough thou art at 
liberty to ſearch for him: as he reigned a king on 
earth, thou needeſt only traverſe, on one hand, 
that part of the gloomy Tartarus where wicked 
Kings are puniſhed; and on the other, the Elyſian 
fields where virtnous monarchs are rewarded ; but 
thou can'ft not go from hence to the Elyſian fields 
without paſſing through Tartarus: thither make the 
beſt of thy way, and quit my empire with all con- 
venient, diſpatch.” That inſtant Telemachus ſ-emed 
to fly through thoſe vaſt empty ſpaces, fo impatient 


was 


Dy Bo mr. 


have it; and their reaſon for it was this; hypocrites, 


notwithſtanding, purſues without mercy ; aud theſe 
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das he to know if his father was ſtill alive, and to fly 
from the preſence of that horrible tyrant, who is the 
terror both of the dead and the living. In a ſhort 
time, he perceived that he was upon the confines of 
gloomy Tartarus, whence iſſued a diſmal thick ſmoke, 


the poiſonous ſtench .of which would be mortal, was 
it to reach the living. Under the ſmoke was a river 
and whirlpools of fire, which made a noiſe like that 
of the moſt impetuous torrents, when they ruſh from 
the top of very high rocks into gulphs below, ſo that 
nothing could be heard diſtinctly in theſe diſmal re- 
ons. f 
yy Telemachus, ſecretly animated by Minerva, with 


undaunted ſteps traverſes this dreadful place: there 


he firſt obſerved a great number of men, who had 
been confined to the loweſt ſtations of life, and were 
now puniſhed for having endeavoured ta acquire 
wealth by fraud, treachery, and cruelty. There 
too he ſaw a great many of thoſe impious hypocrites, 
who had pretended to love religion, but in reality 
made uſe of it only as a plauſible pretext to gratify 
their ambition, and impoſe upon the ſimple and ere- 
dulous : theſe, as having profaned and villified even 
virtue itſelf, though the nobleſt gift that the gods 


all men: neither children who had made away with 


their fathers and mothers, nor wives who had im- 
brued their hands in the blood of their huſbands, 


nor traitors who had betrayed their country and vig: 
lated every oath, were doomed to ſuffer ſuch tak 
tures as they: ſo the three infernal judges would 
not ſatisfied with being wicked as other bad men, 
muſt needs paſs for good, and by their falſe pre» 
tences to virtue diſcredit what is really ſuch. The 
gods, whom they made light of, and whom they 
rendered contemptible in the eyes of men, with 
pleaſure employ their whole power to puniſh"the in- 
ſult offered to their divinity. Not far from them ap- 
peared other men, whom the vulgar do not look 
upon as very guilty, but whom the divine vengeance, 
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are the ungrateful, liars, flatterers, who praiſcd 
aud extolled vice, and the cenſorious, who malici. 
ouſly endeavoured to tarniſh the pureſt virtue: 
finally, thoſe, who raſhly judged of things, with. 
out being thoroughly apprized of them, and there. 
by hurt the reputation of the innocent. Of all the 
different ſpecies of ingratitude, that which regards 
the gods was puniſhed as the blackeſt. What, 
ſaid, Minos, ſhall men be accounted monſters who 
are ungrateful to their parents or friends, to whom 
they owe ſome few obligations, and yet glory in 
being ungrateful to the gods, from whom they de- 
rive life, and all the advantages attending it? Are not 
men more indebted to them for their exiſtence than to 
their parents? The more crimes are overlooked, 
and the more venial they appear upon earth, the 
more rigorous and implacable is the vengeance that 
awaits them in the regions below.” Telemachus, 
ſeeing the three judges fitting, and paſſing a ſen- 
tence of condemnation upon a man, ventured to aſk 
them what his crimes were : immediately the con- 
vict took up the queſtion, and exclaimed : * I never 
did any thing amiſs ; nay, it was my delight to do 
good? I was magnificent, liberal, juſt, and com- 
paſſionate z what then can be laid to my charge?” 
To this defence Minos made anſwer: “We do not 
charge you with any thing amiſs in regard to men: 
but, was not you more indebted, to the gods than 
to men? What then is that juſtice which you boaſt. 
of? With reſpect to men, you have acquitted your- 
felf well; but men, compared to the gods, are as 
nothing. You have been virtuous ; but then you 
charged all your virtue to your own account, and 
not to the gods, whoſe gift it was; for you prac- 
tiſed it only for the reputation and advantage of it, 
and would nat hold yourſelf beholden to any ſupe- 
rior being for it, or any thing elſe. The only divi- 
nity you adored was yourlſelt ; but the gods, who 
made every thing, and for themſelves too, will not 
part with their rights; as you forgot them while on 
earth, they will now forget you: they will now 
leave you to yourſelf as you, when alive, Rtudicd 
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to pleaſe yourſelf only and not them. Find now, 
if you can, your conſolation in your own heart; 
for now are you for ever ſeperated from men, to 
whom you ſtudied to recommend yourſelf, and are 
alone, with the idol you worſhipped, that is your- 
ſelf, Know, there is no true virtue, without love 
and reverence for the gods, to whom men are in- 
debted for their all. Now, will your falſe virtue, 
with which you dazzled the eyes of men, eaſy to 
be deceived, be unmaſked and expoſed. Men, judge 
of vice and virtue only as they eoincide, or not, 
with their taſte and intereſt, and are blind with 
reſpe&t to both. But here a divine light diſcovers 
the error of their ſuperficial judgment; for thoſe 
whom they admired, are often condemned ; and 
thoſe whom they condemned, acquitted and juſ- 
tiked.” By theſe words, the philoſopher was ſtruck 
as with a thunder-bolt: the ſelf-complacency with 
which he formerly contemplated his own modera- 
tion, fortitude, and generous inclinations, was' now 
changed into deſpair; and the view of his own 
heart, at enmity with the gods, became a puniſh- 
ment to him. He ſees himſelf, and cannot avoid 
it; he ſees the futility of the judgments of men, 
whoſe applauſe and admirations he aimed at in all 
his actions. A. total revolution takes place within 
him, as if his heart was turned upſide down: he 
finds himſelf no longer the ſame perſon; and his 
thoughts .can no longer yield him any conſolation. 
His conſcience, whoſe teſtimony was before ſo ſoothe 
ing and agreeable, now riſes up againſt him, and 
@ bitterly reproaches him with the falſity and futility 

of all his virtues, which had not the honour of the 
gods for their motive and end. He is quite con- 
founded, diſtracted, and overwhelmed with ſhame, 
remorſe, and deſpair. He was not tormented by 
the Furies, becauſe they thought it enough to have 
delivered him over to himſelf, and to let his own 
heart take vengeance on him, for his contempt of 
the Gods. Though he cannot withdraw from his 


own conſcience, yet, to hide himſelf from the rett 
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of the dead, he ſeeks the moſt gloomy places; he 
ſeeks darkneſs, but cannot find it: an odious in. 
truding light purſues him every where: the piercing 
rays of truth pervades his moſt fecret haunts, to 
puniſh him for neglecting it when on earth. What- 
ever he loved then, is now become hateful to him, 
as being the occaſion of lus ſufferings, which will 
never end. He often ſays to himſelf: „O fool! 
it appears then, that thou neither kneweſt the gods, 
nor mankind, nor thyſelf! No, I knew nothing, 
ſince I never loved the only true good; fo that 
every ſtep I took, 1 departed ſo far from the true 
way : my wiſdom was but folly; my virtue, but a 
blind impious pride: in fine, 1 was the dupe of my 
own vanity,” | 

Laſtly, Telemachus perceived the kings who 
were condemned for having abuſed their power.— 
On one hand, an avenging Fury preſented to them 
a mirrour, that reflected their vices in all their de- 
formity. There, in ſpite of themſelves, they be- 
held their exceſſive vanity that greedily ſwallowed 
the moſt groſs and fulſome flattery ; their obduracy 
towards mankind, whoſe happineſs it was their 
duty to promote; their inſenſibility with regard to 
virtue; their dread of hearing the truth; their 
partiality to worthleſs men and flatterers ; ther 
_ diſſipation, floth, and indolence z their ' miſplaced 
diftruſt ; their pomp and oſtentation; their bound- 
leſs magnificence, ſupported by oppreſſion and the 
ruin of their people ; and their ambition of pur- 
chafing a little glory by the blood of their ſubjects : 
in fine, their cruelty in ſeeking every day new plea» 
ſures, amidſt the tears and diſtreſſes of ſo many mi- 
ſerable wretches. In this mirrour they eternally 
beheld themſelves, and found they were more Fright- 
ful monſters than the Chimera vanquiſhed by Bel. 
| lerophon ; the Hydra of Lerna, deſtroyed by Her- 
cules; or even Cerberus, though he vomits from 
his three wide-extended months a black venomous 
diſcharge, encugh to poiſon the whole race of mor- 


tals on the face of the earth. At the fame time, 


a ſcco 
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4 ſecond Fury, on the other fide, inſultingly re- 


ated to them all the praiſes which flatterers had 
eſtowed upon them during their lives; preſenting 


2s they had been repreſented by adulation ; the con- 
traſt of theſe two mirrours ſerved to puniſh their 


moſt worthleſs were theſe, who had received the 
moſt extravagant praiſes during their lives, becauſe 
the wicked are more dreaded than the good, and are 
not aſhamed to expect to be flattered by the poets 


ner. 


ſhades, where they could ſce nothing but what 
ſerved to inſult and deride them : every thing. around 
them diſguſts, ſhocks, and confounds them ; where- 
as, on earth, they ſported with the lives of men, 


and pretended that they were made only for their 


pleaſure. In Tartarus they are ſubjected to all the 
caprices of certain ſlaves, who make them feel, in 
their turn, the whole weight of ſervitude: and 
though to be ſlaves is extremely grievous and morti- 
fying to them, yet have they not the leaſt glimpſe 
of hope that they ſhall ever be able to make their 


condition the more ſupportable. Under the ſtripes of 


theſe ſlaves, now become the moft mercileſs tyrants, 
they groan like the anvil under the ſtrokes of the 
hammers of the Cyclops, when Vulcan urges them 
to work in the flaming furnaces of mount Etna. 
There Telemachus perceived pale, hideous, melan- 
choly viſages ; melancholy occaſioned by the cruel 
remorſe that preys upon the criminals who abhor 
themſelves, and can no more diſpel that horror than 


There is no need of any other puniſhment of their 
miſdeeds than the miſdeeds themſelves, whicn the 

ſee inceſſantly in all their enormity, and which pre- 
ſent themſelves to them, and purſue them like hide- 
ous ſpectres. To ſecure themſelves from them, 
they with for a death ſtill more powerful, than that 
| Ee2 which 


alſo another mirrour, in which they ſaw themſelves 


vanity, He obſerved, that amongſt theſe kings, the 


and orators of their time, in the moſt abject man- 


They were heard groaning amidſt theſe diſmal 


they can diveſt themſelves of their very nature,— — 
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© which ſeperated them from their bodies, and, in 


their deſpair, implore the aſſiſtance of ſuch a death, 
as would extinguiſh in them every thought and 
perception. 'They call to the abyſs to ſwallow them 
up, and deliver them from the avenging light of 
truth, that ſtill purſues them; but they are doomed 


to a flow vengeance, that diſtils upon them drop 


by drop, and will never be exhauſted. The truth, 
which they- were afraid to ſee, is now become their 
executioner: they ſee it, and it alone, riſing up 
againſt them; and the ſight of it enrages, diſtracts, 
and confounds them. Like lightning, without de- 
ſtroying any thing outwardly, it penetrates to the 
inmoſt bowels. As metal in a flaming furnace, the 
ſoul is, as it were, melted by that avenging fre; 
which, though it deſtroys the conſiſtence, yet con- 
ſumes not the ſubſtance; and though the very fir! 
principles of life are diſſolved, yet death does not 
enſue. 'They are, as it were, torn from themſelves, 
and they can find neither conſolation nor repoſe 
for a ſingle inſtant, ſeeming to live only as actuated 
by the rage with which they are tranſported again 
themſelves, and by the extinction of hope which drives 
them to deſpair, Among the objects which made his 
hair ſtand on end, 'Telemachus perceived divers anci- 
ent kings of Lydia, who, inſtead of labouring for 
the caſe and happineſs of their people, which is the 
indiſpenſable duty of ſovereigns, gaye themſelves up 
to the pleaſures of a ſoft effeminate life. Theſe mo- 


narchs were continually reproaching each other wich 


their blindneſs. One of them ſaid to another, who 
had been his ſon: © Did not I often charge you 
in my old age, and upon my death-bed, to repair 
the evils that my negligence had occaſioned !”'— 
« Ah, wretched father,” replied the ſon, it 1 
you who have ruined me; it was your example 
that taught me pride, oftentation, voluptuouſnels 
and inhumanity. By ſeeing you, when king, n- 
dulge ſuch effeminacy, and have ſo many flatteren 
zbout you, I came by degrees to love pleaſure and 


adulation. I thought other men were, in reſpeg 


0 
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of kings, what beaſts of burden are in reſpect of 


men; that is to ſay, animals, of which no account 
is made, but ſo far as they contribute to their ad- 
vantage or convenience. This I believed, and that 
was owing to you ; and now I am doomed to ſuch 
pains for having followed your example.” To theſe 
reproaches they added the moſt dreadful impreca- 
tions, and ſeemed ready, from the ' exceſs of their 
rage, to tear one another in pieces. About kings 
too were ſeen flitting, like owls in the night, cruel 
jealouſies, vain alarms, and diſtruſts, which give 
the people their revenge for the hard-heartedneſs 
of their kings, inſatiable avarice, falſe glory, which 
is always accompanied with tyranny, and unmanly 
ſloth, which doubles every evil that befalls us, 
and can yield no ſolid pleaſure. Of theſe kings 
too, divers were puniſhed, not for the ill they 
had done, but for neglecting to do the good they 
might have done. All the crimes that are occa- 
honed by a remiſſneſs in executing the law, and ſuf- 
fering 1t to be violated with impunity, were charged 
to the account of the kings, whoſe duty it is to 
cauſe them to be obſerved and executed. To them 
too were imputed all the diſorders that ariſe from 
pomp and luxury, and other exceſſes, which tempt 
men to commit acts of violence, and break the 
laws, in order to acquire wealth. But thoſe kings 
in particular were puniſhed with rigour, who, iu- 
ſtead of acting the part of good and watchful ſhep- 
kerds to their flocks, thought of nothing but fleec- 
ing them, like ravenous wolves. But what amazed: 
Telemachus moſt, was to ſee in this abyſs of dark- 
nels and miſery, a great number of kings, who, 
though they were accounted tolerably good, when 
on earth, had been condemned to the pains of Tar- 
tarus, for having ſuflered themſelves to be governtd 
by artful wicked men. Theſe were puniſhed for all 
the enormities that had been committed under the 
lanction of their authority. The greater part of theſe 
kings had been neither good nor bad, ſuch was their 
weakneſs or imbecility. They never had been * 
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of not knowing the truth ; n h 
ON ever had diſcovered an 
good. virtue, nor * the leaſt pleaſure in *. 
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Telemachus enters the Elyſtan fields, where he is Inown' 
by Arcefius his grandfather, who aſſures him that his 
father Ulyſſes is flill alive ; that he «vill ſee him again 
in Ithaca, and reign there after him. Aregſius gives 
bim an account of the happineſs which the ſouls of the 
Juſt enjoy, eſpecially of good kings, who, during their 
lives, have ſerved the gods, and ſtudied to promote 

the welfare of their people, He lets him know that 
the heroes, who excelled only in the art of war, are 


| feperated from the others, and leſs happy. He then” 


takes ſome pains to inſtru Telemachus, who immelli. 
ately after ſets out, and makes the beſt of his way 
for the camp of the alhes. 


\ Y H E N Telemachus quitted theſe difmal pla- 
ces, he found himſelf eafed and diſencumbered; as if 
a mountain had been taken off his ſhonlders. From 
which ſenſation, he perceived how wretched was 
the lot of thoſe who were confined to them, with- 
ont hope of ever getting away; and it greatehy af. 
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were puniſhed, than other bad men. What,” 
ſaid he, “ ſo many duties, dangers, and ſnares 
ſo many difficulties to ſurmount, to come at the truth, 
and to guard againſt others, as well as one's own 
ſelf ! and laſtly, ſuch horrible woes after death in 
the regions below, after having been ſo envied, har. 
raſſed, and plagued in a ſhort life! O the madneſs, 
to deſire to be a king! happy he who is ſatisfied with 
a quiet private life, in which the practice of virtue is 
leſs difficult! theſe reflections filled him with inter- 
nab diſquiet. He ſnuddered with fear and conſterna. 
tion, by which he felt ſomething of the deſpair of 
thoſe unhappy ghoſts he had jut quitted: but, in 
proportion as he moved farther off from that melan- 
choly abode of darkneſs, horror, and deſpair, his 
ſpirits began gradually to revive; he breathed more 
freely, and had a diſtant glimpſe of that pure, deli- 
eious light that ſhines in the retreat of heroes. There 
was the habitation of all thoſe good Kings who had 
till then ruled over mankind, ſeperated from the ref 
of the righteous. As in Tartarus, wicked princes 
were doomed to a puniſhment infinitely more rigorous 
than that of other bad men in private life ; ſo on the 
other hand, good kings enjoyed in the Elyſian helds 
a happineſs infinitely ſuperior to that of other good 
men. Telemachus now advancing towards theſe kings, 
found them repoſing in fragrant bowers, on beds of 
turf, adorned with ever-ſpringing flowers, and never- 
fading verdure. A thouſand. pure tranſparent ſtream- 
lets watered theſe. charming meads, producing a de- 
licious coolneſs; among which a thouſand rivulets 
played, while an infinite number of birds warbled their 
ſweet notes in the groves. All at once were ſeen 
together the flowers of ſpring freſh blowing beneath 
each foot that preſſed the plain, and the moſt delici- 
ous fruits of autumn hanging from the trees. There 
was never felt the heat of the Dog-ſtar, nor durſt 
the ruthleſs North preſume to blow diſperſing Win- 
ter's rigours. Neither blood-thirſty War, nor ran- 
corous -Envy,. that bites with venomed tooth, her 


breaſt and arms entwined with vipers; nor Jealou- 


ſies, 
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fies, Diſtruſt, or Fear, or Vain Deſire, did ever ap- 
h that bleſt abode of | = 9p There day never 
ends, and night, with its ſable wings, is altogether 
unknown: a pure delightful ſtream of light diffuſes 
itſelf round the bodies of theſe juſt men, and encom- 
es them with its rays, as with a garment, It is 
not like that gloomy gleam which enlightens the' eyes 
of wretched mortals, and is, indeed, nought elſe but 
darkneſs viſible. It is rather a celeſtiał glory, than 
what we call light, penetrating with more ſubtility the 
denſeft bodies, than the rays of the ſun pervade the pur- 
eſt cryſtal, never dazzling but on the contrary ſtrength- 
ening the eyes, and diffuſing a ſeremty into the in- 
moſt receſſes of the ſoul. By this alone the bleſſed 
are nouriſhed, It enters in their frame, and iſſues 
from them; penetrating and incorporating with them, 
as our food incorporates with the living body. They 
ſee it, they feel it, they breathe it, and it is to them 
an inexhauſtivle ſource of peace and joy. In this 
abyſs of pleaſure are they immerſed as fiſhes in the 
ſea; they defire nothing further; and, without having 
any thing, enjoy every thing: the ſweets of the 
pure light gratifying every wiſh of their hearts. 
All their defires are ſatisfied ; and thus they have 
no longings or cravings ; their ſatisfaction raiſes their 
enjoyment infinitely above all that pleaſure which is 
coveted by hungry half. ſtarved mortal man. All the 
delights that ſurround them are counted by them as 
nothing; becaufe that complete felicity they derive 
from within, leaves them no wiſh for any of thoſe de- 
lights, being as the gods, who, filled with near and 
ambrofia, would not deign to' taſte any of thofe groſs 
vands, that are accounted the molt exquifite by mor- 
tals, - Every woe is far removed from theſe peaceful 
manſions, Neither death, diſeaſe, poverty, grief, 
affliction, remorſe, fear, nor even hope which is of- 
ten the occaſion of as much uneafineſs as fear, nor 
diſcord, diſguſt, or chagrin, can have any admit- 
tance there. Sooner might the lofty mountains of 
Thrace, whoſe tops covered with ice and ſnow from 
the beginning of the world, are” hid in the _ 
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while their foundations extend to the centre of the 


earth, be overturned, than the hearts of theſe juſt 
men be in the leaſt ruffled. Only they feel a pity for 


.the miſery with which men on earth are overwhelmed,. 


but it is a calm gentle pity, that does not in the leaſt 
abate their unalterable felicity. An eternal youth, 
an endleſs happineſs, and a glory altogether divine, 
are diſplayed on their countenances : but there is 
nothing indecent or extravagant in their joy. It is a 
calm, noble, godlike joy. They are tranſported with 
a ſublime reliſh of truth and virtue : and they are every 
moment in the ſame extacy of joy that a mother feels 
when ſhe is bleſſed again with the fight of a dear ſon, 
who ſhe believed to be dead: the mother's tranſport is 
ſoon at an end, but theirs never. It is never ſuſpended 
or abated for a ſingle moment, but is always the ſame. 
They feel the delights of intoxication, without its. 
blindfold rage and deſtruction. They converſe toge- 
ther on what they ſee and what they feel, expreſſing 
the utmolt contempt for, and deploring the effeminate 
employments, and trifling grandeur of their former 
ſtate. They review with pleaſure thoſe few melan- 
choly years in which they were obliged to combat 
with themſelves, and with a torrent of vice and cor- 


ruption, to maintain their integrity; and admire the 


goodneſs of the gods, who led them as it were by the 
hand to virtue, amidſt ſo many dangers. Something. 
divine, which cannot be expreſſed, flows perpetually 
through their hearts, like a rivulet of the divine na- 
ture itſelf united to theirs, and they ſee and feel that 
they are happy, and always ſhall be ſo. They ſing 
the praiſes of the gods, with one voice, heart, and 
ſentiment ; and the | Au happineſs ebbs and flows as 
it were alike, in their united hearts. In this divine 
extacy, ages paſs away more rapidly, than hours 
among men, and yet after millions and millions of 
ages, their happineſs is ſtill entire and undiminiſhed. 
They reign all together, not on thrones, that may be 
overturned by human power, but by virtue of an 
internal, permanent, and immutable energy ; for they 


have now no occaſion to render themſelves formida- 


ble 
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wle by a power derived from wretched mortals; nor 
do they now wear thoſe inſignificant diadems amidit 
«the luſtre of which ſo many fears and carking cares 
flill lie concealed. The gods themſelves have, with 
their own hands, provided for them crowns that never 
fade, | =; 
Telemachus, who was in queſt of his father, and 
expected to have found him in theſe delightful retreats, 
was ſeized with ſuch a longing after this peace and 
felicity, that he wifhed to have found him, and was 
rieved to find himſelf under the neceſſity of return- 
ing to the ſociety of men. © Here it is,“ ſaid he, 
« where men may in truth be ſaid to live ! on earth 
life is but a kind of death.” But what ſurpriſed him, 
was to find ſo many kings ſuffering puniſhment in 
Tartarus, and to ſee ſo few in the Elyſian fields. 
Henee, he perceived that there are but few of them, 
who have fortitude and reſalution enough to guard 
againſt the intoxication of power, and the flattery of 
ſo many ſycophants, continually endeavouring to ex- 
cite their paſſions. Thus are good kings very rare, 
and the generality of monarchs ſo bad, that the gods 


would be unjuſt, if, after ſuffering them to abuſe their 


power on earth, they did not call them to an account 
for it after death. 'Telemachus not finding his father 
among all theſe kings, hoped at leaſt to ſee the di- 
vine Laertes his grandfather, and therefore began 
to look for him. While he was thus employed, 
though without ſucceſs, a venerable old man, with 
a majeſtic air, advanced. He did not reſemble old 
men on earth, finking under the weight of years, 
and bent to the ground. It appeared only that he 
bad been old at his death; for, with the gravity of 
old age, were blended all the graces of youth ; for 
even in the moſt decrepid old men, the graces all 
revive the moment they are introduced into the Ely- 
ſian fields. This man advanced towards Telemachus 
with eager ſteps, and ſurveyed him with looks of com- 
placency, as a perſon that was very dear to him; but 
Telemachus not knowing who he was, ſeemed trou- 
Þled and diſconcerted at his approach. © I am not 
at 
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at all ſurpriſed, my dear ſon,” ſaid the old man, 
« that thou doſt not know me. I am Arxceſius, the 
father of Laertes. I ended my days a little before 
my grandſon Ulyſſes ſet out for the ſiege of Troy, 
when thou waſt a little infant in the arms of thy nurſe, 
I even then conceived great hopes of thee, and find [ 
was not miſtaken, ſince I fee thou art come down to 
the realm of Pluto, in queſt of thy father ; and that 
the gods protect and ſupport thee in the attempt. 0 
happy youth ! beloved by the gods ; who have in re. 
ſerve for thee a glory equal to that of thy father! 
happy am I to ſee thee again! look not any more for 
Ulyfles in this place, for he is alive; for him it is re- 
ſerved to raiſe our family to its former ſplendor in 
the ifle of Ithaca, Even Laertes ſtill enjoys the 
Iight, though bending under the weight of years, 
and hopes that his ſon will return in time to cloſe his 
eyes. Thus mortals paſs away like the flowers which 
blow in the morning, and in the evening are faded, 
and trodden under — The generations of men 
glide away like a rapid river; nothing can ſtop the 
current of time, which ſweeps away with it what ap- 


pears moſt permanent and durable. Thou thyſelf, 
my ſon, my dear ſon! who at preſent enjoyeſt all 
the vigour and pleaſures. of youth, remember that 
delightful period of life is but a flower, which will 
wither almoſt as ſoon as it is blown. 'Thou wilt find i 
thyſelf alter inſenſibly, and the ſmiling graces, and h 
enchanting delights that now attend thy ſteps, will d 
vaniſh like an agreeable dream ; nothing of them re- f 
maining but the ſad remembrance. Moroſe, fecble al 
old age will ſteal upon thee by degrees, plough thy ag 
forehead with wrinkles, bend thy body, weaken thy to 
limbs, dry up the ſource of joy within thy heart, and th 
put thee out of humour with the preſent, and in-fear of a 
the future, rendering thee inſenfible to every thing but ſer 
pain and uneaſineſs. That time ſeems to thee juſt now to 
at a great diſtance. Alas! my ſon, thou art milta- 6 
ken ; it 'advances faſt, and is juſt at hand. What gr 
comes'with ſuch rapidity, cannot be far off ; whereas e 
the preſent is already gone, and far away, ſince 1 — 
| 0 dir 
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loft while-we are yet ſpeaking, and will never return. 


Do not then, my ſon, make much account of the 
preſent, but ſupport thyſelf in the ſteep rugged path 
of virtue, by looking into futurity. and by purity of 
manners, and the love of juſtice, ſecure thyſelf a place 
in the happy manſions of peace. Thou wilt ſoon fee 
thy father return to Ithaca, and reſume his authority 
on which it is ordained that thou fhalt ſucceed him. 


But alas! my fon, what a deceitful thing is a crown! 


when one views it at a diſtance, it preſents nothing 
to the eye but ſplendor, pomp, and pleaſure ; but 
when one examines it more clofely, it is found all 
beſet with thorns. A private perſon may, without 
diſhonour, lead an eaſy, obſcure life; but a king 
cannot, without diſhonout, prefer an idle indolent 
life, to the toils of government. He is bound to 
provide for the welfare and happineſs of every ſub- 
je&t he has, and his whole time and attention is due 
to the public. His ſmalleſt overſights are often ex- 
tremely fatal; entailing miſery on his people, and 
that ſometimes for ſeveral ages. It is his duty to re- 
preſs the audaciouſneſs of wicked men, to ſupport 
and defend the innocent, and to detect and diſcourage 
calumny. It is not enough for him to do no ill, he 
mult alſo do all the good he can for his people. It 
is not enough that he does nothing but what is right 
himſelf, he muſt alſo prevent the ill that others would 
do, if they were not kept in we. Dread then, my 
ſon, dread the many dangers incident to that ſtation, 
and arm thyſelf with courage againſt thy own heart, 
againſt thy own paſſions, as well as the ſycophants 
to whom thou wilt be expoſed.” In pronouncin 
theſe words, Arceſius appeared to be animated with 
a divine ſpirit, and difplayed in his countenance a deep 
ſenſe of the many dangers and difficulties kings have 
to encounter, in the arduous taſk of government. 
* When a king,” ſaid he, „thinks of nothing but 
e- his own humours and paſſions, he is a mon- 
er and a tyrant : but when he ſtudies to do his duty, 
and watches over his numerous ſubjects, as a father 
directs his children, his labour is immenſe, and re- 
Vor. II. F quires 
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quires an extraordinary degree of courage and pati. 
ence. And, therefore, it is certain, that thoſe 
kings who have acquitted themſelves to the beſt of 
their ability, enjoy here whatever. the power of the 
gods can beſtow, to render their happineſs com- 
plete.” While Arcefius ſpoke thus, his words made 
a deep impreſſion, and were engraved on the heart 
of Telemachus, as figures engraved on braſs by the 
hand of an ingenious artiſt, in order to be tranſmit- 
ted to after ages. They penetrated like a ſubtile 
flame into the boſom of the youth: his heart glowed 
with tranſport. Something divine, that cannot be 
deſcribed,” ſeemed, as it were, to melt his very 
foul. He was ſecretly conſumed by ſomething in 
the moſt inmoſt receſſes of his breait, and the im- 
preſſion was ſo ſtrong, that he could neither reſiſt, 
moderate nor ſupport it. It was a very lively, 
agreeable ſenſation, but blended at the fame time 
with ſomething ſo painful and uneaſy, as to be al- 
moſt inconſiſtent with life. But Telemachus ſoon 
began to breathe more freely, and to find a great 
reſemblance in countenance between Arceſius and 
Laertes; he even fancied he recollected confuſedly, 
that the features of his father Ulyſſes, when he de- 
arted for the Trojan war, reſembled thoſe he now 

held. This recollection melted his heart, and 
tears of joy trickled down his cheeks. He would 
fain have embraced a perſon ſo dear to him, and 
often made an effort for that purpoſe, but in vain, 
The phantom ſtill eluded his embraces, as a deccit- 
ful dream vaniſhes from. the man who fondly thinks 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of what he loves. Sometimes 
with eager thirſt he purſues a fugitive ſtream ; ſome- 
times his lips are in motion to form words, which his 
benumbed tongue refuſes to pronounce z and he 
eagerly endeavours to catch at ſomething with his 
hands in vain. Thus was Telemachus unable to 

ratify his tenderneſs ; and though he ſaw Arceſius, 
| Supe him, and ſpoke to him, yet could he not touch 
his ſhadowy form. At length he deſired to know, 
who thoſe perſonages 5 4 that appeared about him 
in 
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in the Elyſian fields. * Thou ſeeſt, my ſon, (replied 


the ſage) the men who, when alive, were the orna- 
ment and glory of their age, and proved a bleſſing 
to mankind. Thou ſeeſt theſe few kings, that de- 
ſerved to be ſuch, and performed with fidelity their 
duty, as gods on earth. Theſe others, who relide 
pretty near them, parted only by a ſmall cloud, 
poſſeſs a glory much more circumſcribed. They 
are indeed heroes, but the recompence of their va- 
lour, and military expeditions, is far ſhort of that of 
wiſe, juſt, and beneficent kings. Among theſe he- 
roes behold Theſeus, in whoſe countenance there 
appears a little melancholy. He hath felt the ill, 
effects of his credulity to an artful woman, and is 
ſtill griexed, that he ſhould have ſo cruelly and 
unjuſtly aſked of Neptune the death of his ſon Hip- 
polytus. Happy, had he not been ſo paſſionate and 
writable ! See there alſo Achilles, leaning on his 
lance, by reaſon of the wound he received in the 
heel from the effeminate Paris, which colt him lis 
life. Had he been as wiſe, juſt, and moderate, as 
he was intrepid, the gods would have granted him æ 
long reign ; but they took pity of the Phthiots and 
Dolopians, whoſe king he would have been after Pe- 
leus, had he lived. They were not willing to ſub- 
ject ſuch a number of people to a haſty, hot-headed 
man, more eaſy to be put into a rage, than the moſt 
ſtormy ſea. 'The Fates therefore cut ſhort the thread 
of his days, ſo that he was like a flower half-blown, 
which is cut down by the plough-ſhare, before the 
cloſe of the day in which it ſprung up. 'The gods 
reſolved to make no other uſe of him, than of tor- 
rents and tempeſts, namely to puniſh men for their 
crimes, employing him to level the walls of Troy, 
in order to revenge the perjury of Laomedon, and 
the diſhonourable amours of Paris. Having thus 
avenged themſelves by his means, they were paci- 
hed, and refuſed, though Thetis importuned them 
with tears, to let the young hero be any longer upon 
earth, as he would only have diſturbed the peace of 


mankind and laid waſte cities and kingdoms. Seeſt 
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thou that other hero with a fierce countenanre ? It i 
Ajax the ſon of Telamon, and couſin of Achilles, 
Of his valour and military glory, thou certainly 
canſt not be ignorant. After the death of Achilles, 
he alledged that he had a better right to his armour, 
than any other: but thy father would not allow his 
claim, and the Greeks decided in his favour. Ajax 
having killed himſelf in deſpair, fury and indigna- 
tion are ſtill painted on his face. Do not approach 
him, my fon, for he would think you were going to 
inſult his misfortune, when he has a juſt claim to 
your pity. Do not you perceive, that the fight of us 
is uneaſy to him, and that he retires in haſte to that 
gloomy grove, becauſe we are hateful to his view ? 
On the other {ide thou ſeeſt Hector, who would have 
been invincible, had not the ſon of 'Thetis been his 
cotemporary. But there goes Agamemnon, who yet 
bears the marks of Clytemneſtra's perſidy. O my 
ſon! I ſhudder, when I think of the misfortunes of 
the family of the impious Tantalus, the diſcord be- 
tween the two brothers, Atreus and Thyeltes, 
plunged that family in bloodſhed and ruin. Alas! 
how many more does one crime draw after it! 
Agamemnon, had no time, after he returned at the 
head of the Greeks from the ſiege of Troy, to enjoy 
in peace the glory he had acquired, and ſuch is the 
fate of moſt conquerors. All thefe kings, that thou 
ſeeſt, were great warriors, but their characters 
were far from being amiable or virtuous. Accord- 
ingly they have only the ſecond place in the Elyſian 
fields. As for theſe others, they ſwayed the ſceptre 
with juſtice, loved their people, and were beloved 
by the gods, whereas Achilles and Agamemnon, 
who were always quarrelling and fighting, ſtill re- 
tain their uneaſineſſes and natural defects, in vain 
regretting the loſs of life, and lamenting, that they 
are now but vain impotent ſhades. But theſe juſt 
kings, purified by the divine light, that nouriſhes 
them, have nothing farther to wiſh for, to complete 
their happineſs, regarding with compaſſion the cares 


and uncaſineſſes of mortals, and looking upon the 
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moſt important affairs, that engroſs and diſquiet the 
minds of ambitious men, but as the amuſements of 
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children: as their own hearts are ſatisſied to the 
full, with the truth and the virtue they draw at the 
fountain-head. They can ſuffer no more, either 
from others or themſelves : they have no longer any 
wants, deſires or fears; all is over with them, ex- 
cept their joy, which can never end. Obſerve, my 
fon, that ancient monarch Inachus, who founded 
the kingdom of Argos. How mild and majeſtic 1s 
his air ! while the flowers ſcarce feel his thread, his 
fleet light motion, reſembling the flight of a bird. 
In his hand he holds any ivory harp, and in an 
endleſs tranſport chaunts the wonders of the gods. 
From his heart and mouth iſſues an exquiſite per- 
fume, and the harmony of his lyre and voice, would 
raviſh gods and men. Thus is he rewarded for 
having loved the people, whom he aſſembled within 
his new-built walls, and for whom he enacted laws. 
On the other fide among thoſe myrtles, you may 
obſerve Cecrops the Egyptian, who was the firit king 
of Athens, a city conſecrated to the goddeſs of 
wiſdom and named from her. From Egypt, to which 
Greece was indebted for its letters and polity, Cecrops 
brought good laws, civilized the barbarous inhabitants 
of the town of Attica, and united them by the bands 
of ſociety. He was juſt, humane, and compaſſionate. 
He left his people in a flouriſhing condition, but to 
his own family only a competeney, and did not de- 
fire that his ſons ſhould reiga after him, becauſe he 
thought others more deſerving of the crown. I mult 
ſhow you alſo in that little valley Erycthon, who firſt 
introduced the uſe of filver-money, in order to facili- 
tate commerce among the iſles of Greece; but he 
toreſaw the inconveniencies, of which the invention 
would be productive. Be diligent and induſtrious, 
ſaid he to the people of thoſe iſles, in multiplying 
the riches of nature, which are the only true riches, 
and cultivate the lands, that you may have plenty of 
corn, wine, oil, and fruits. Breed flocks innumera- 
ble, to nouriſh. you: with their milk, and cover you 
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with their wool, whereby you will ſecure yourſelves 
againſt all apprehenſions of poverty. The more 
children you have, the richer you will be, provided 
you teach them to be induſtrious; for the carth 
is inexhauſtible, and its fertility inereaſes in pro- 
portion as the inhabitants increaſe and cultivate it, 
liberally rewarding thoſe who take pains, but mak- 
ing poor ſcanty returns to thoſe who do not. En- 
deavour then chiefly to procure theſe true riches, 
which are ſufficient to ſatisfy the real wants of men, 
As for filver-money, no account ought to be made of 
it, but in as far as it is neceſſary, either for carrying 
on unavoidable wars abroad, or for purchaling com- 
modities that are uſeful and neceſſary, but not to 
be found in your own country ; for it were to he 
wiſhed, that all trade in articles of luxury, vanity 
and effeminacy, were laid afide.” The ſage Erycthon 
alſo often obferved; “I am much afraid, my dear 
children, that I have made you a fatal preſent, by 
inventing money. I foreſee, that it will be an in- 
citement to avarice, ambition, and vanity ; that it 
will give rife to an infinity of pernicious arts, directly 
tending to introduce effeminacy, and a corruption of 
manners; that it will make you diſrelith that happy 
ſimplicity, in which all the ſecurity and tranquility 
of life conſiſt; and laſtly, that it will make you 
_ deſpiſe agriculture, which is the ſupport of human 
life, and the ſource of all its true riches : but the 
gods are my witneſſes, that my intention was gocd 
and upright, in introdueing among you this invention, 
which is uſeful in itfelf.” Afterwards, when Erycthon 
found that money, as he had foreſeen, corrupted the 
manners of the people, he withdrew from grief to a 
ſavage mountain, where he lived in poverty and 
folitude to an extreme old age, but would never 
concern himſelf any more with the government of 
the cities. Not long after him, the famons Trip- 
tolemus made his appearance in Greece, whom 
Ceres had taught the art of cultivating the lands, 
and covering them every year with golden grain. 


Not but that men had corn before, and knew how 
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to multiply it by ſowing : but their knowledge of 
agriculture being but ſuperficial, Triptolemus, by 
order of Ceres, came with the plough in his hand, 
to make offer of the gifts of the goddeſs to all thoſe 
who ſhould have reſolution enough to overcome 


their natural ſloth, and bh. themſelves. vigorouſly 
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to tillage. In a ſhort time Triptolemus taught the 
Greeks how to plough the ground, and fertilize it 
by proper culture, and ſoon the active indefatigable 
reapers made all the yellow grain, that covered the 
fields, fall under the ſtrokes of their ſharp ſiekles. 
Even thoſe fierce ſavages, that wandered through 
the foreſts of Epire and Etolia, in queſt of acorns for 
their food, became more civilized, and ſubmitted to 
laws, after they had learned to raiſe crops of corn, 
and to live on bread. Triptolemus made the Greeks. 
fee! the pleaſure of ſupplying all their wants by their 
own labour, and of finding in their own field, what- 
ever was requiſite to render their lives eaſy and hap- 
py. The plenty that they procured in ſo fimple and 


innocent a manner by agriculture, made them reflect 


on the ſage counſel of Ery&thon, and deſpiſe money 
and artificial wealth, which 1s only of imaginary 
value, tempting men to feek dangerous pleaſures, 


and diverting them from labour, which would ſup- 


ply them with every thing neceſſary, together with 
liberty and innocence. They were then convinced, 
that a fertile, welkcultivated field is a real treaſure 


to every family that is wiſe enough to deſire only to 


live frugally, as their forefathers had lived. Hap- 
py would the Greeks have been, had they ſtedfaſtly 
adhered to thefe maxims, ſo proper to render them 
powerful, free, happy, and worthy of being ſo by 


their genuine virtue; but alas! they begin to ad- 


mire falſe riches, by little and little to negle& true, 
wealth, and to fall off from that marvellous ſimplicity. 
O my fon ! as you will one day be a king, remember 
to make your ſubjects apply themſelves to agriculture, 
to honour that occupation, to favour thofe who engage 
in it, and not to ſaffer men either to be idle or to 
follow employs that ſoſter luxury and — 
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ſo you fee that theſe two, men, who were ſo wiſe 
when on earth, are here greatly diſtinguiſhed and 
careſſed by the gods. Their glory, you may ob- 
ſerve, as far outſtrips that of Achilles, and other 
heroes, who were eminent only for their valour, as 
a mild pleaſant ſpring excels a cold froſty winter, 
or the light of the ſun exceeds the moon in ſplen- 
dor.“ While Arcefius ſpoke, he obſerved that Te- 
lemachus kept his eyes fixed upon a grove of laurels, 
and a little rivulet, bordered with violets, roſes, lilies, 
and other ſweet- ſmelling flowers, whoſe vivid colours 
reſembled thoſe of Iris, when ſhe deſcends from hea- 
ven to earth, to notify to ſome mortal, the will of the 
gods. It was the great king Soſoſtris whom he re- 
cognized in that delightful place. He ſeemed now a 
thouſand times more majeſtic than ever he had ap- 
peared on the throne of Egypt. Mild rays of light 
iſſued from his eyes, with which thoſe of Telemachus 
were dazzled. He looked as if he was intoxicated 
with nectar, into ſuch an extacy, above human com- 
prehenſion, had the divine ſpirit rapt him, in recom- 
pence of his virtues. 'Telemachus perceiving him, 
ſaid to Arceſius, “I there recognize, O my father! 
the great king of Egypt, Seſoſtris, whom I ſaw in 
that country not long ago.” © Yes,” replied Arcc- 
fius, „that is he, and he is an example to ſhew you, 
how liberal the gods are in rewarding good kings: 
but you muſt know, that all that felicity is nothing 
in compariſon of what was intended for him, if too 
much proſperity had not made him forget the rules 
of moderation and juſtice. To humble the pride 
and inſolence of the Tyrians, he beſieged and took 
their city. That conqueſt inſpiring him with a de- 
ſire of more, he ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced by the 
vain ambition of conquerors, and in conſequence of 
that ſeduction ſubdued, or rather ravaged all Aſia. 
When he returned to Egypt, he found his brother 
had uſurped his throne, and, by an unjuſt adminiſtra- 
tion, violated the beſt laws of the kingdom. Thus 
did his great conqueſts ſerve only to interrupt the 
peace of his kingdom. But what was {lill more inex- 
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euſable in him, was his ſuffering himſelf to be intox- 
icated by his glory; for he compelled ſome of the 
moſt haughty of the vanquiſhed kings to draw his 
chariot. However, he afterwards became ſenſible 
of his oftentatious cruelty, and was aſhamed of it. 
Such was the fruit he reaped from his victories, and 
ſuch is the prejudice that kings do, both to themſelves 
and their dominions, by endeavouring to ſubdue thoſe 
of their neighbours. It was that which ſtained the 
character of a king, otherwiſe ſo juſt and beneficent, 
and deprived him of that degree of glory, which the 
gods had intended for him. Obſerve, my ſon, that 
other prince, whoſe wound appears ſo bright and 


ſhining ? His name is Dioclides. He was king of 


Caria, and devoted himſelf in behalf of his people 
in a battle; becauſe in a war between the Carians and 
Lycians, the oracle had foretold, that the nation, 
whoſe king ſhould be killed, would be victorious. 


Look at that other: he was a wiſe legiſlator, who 


framed laws for his people, calculated to make them 
virtuous and happy, and exacted of them an oath, 
that they never would violate any of them during his 
abſence ; then, in order to oblige them, in conſe- 
quence of their oath, to adhere for ever to fuch good 
laws, he went abroad a voluntary exile, and died poor 
in a foreign land, That other is Euneſimus, who was 
king of the Pylians, and one of the anceſtors of the 
ſage Neſtor. When a plague deſolated the country; 
and crowded with freſh ghoſts the banks of Acheron, 
he prayed to the gods to let him appeaſe their wrath 
by his death, and fave the lives of ſo many thouſand 
innocent people. The gods heard him, and beſtowed 
upon him here a true crown, of which thoſe on 
earth are only the empty ſhadows. That old man, 
whom thou ſeeſt crowned with flowers, is the famous 
Belus. He reigned in Egypt, and efpouſed Anchi- 
noe, the daughter of the god Nitus, who conceals 
his ſource, and enriches, by his inundations, the 
country through which he flows. He had two ſons, 
Danaus, whoſe ſtory thou knoweſt, and Egyptus, 
from whom the country took its name. He thought 
himſelf richer by the plenty he procured his people, 
an 
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and the love they bore him, than by all the taxes 
he could have impoſed. Theſe men, my fon, whom 
you ſuppoſe to be dead, are ſtill alive, and that life 
which mankind miſerably drag out on earth, is real 
death ; the words are only changed. May the gods 
1adulge thee with virtue enough to merit that happy 
life, which will never end, nor ſuffer the leaſt diſquiet. 
Come, it is now time to go in queſt of thy father, 
Alas! what a deluge of blood wilt thou ſee fpilt 
before thou ſhalt find him ! What glory waits thee in 
the plains of Heſperia ! Remember the counſels of 
the ſage Mentor. By following them, thou wilt 
make thy name famous in all ages and nations,” 
He ſaid ; and immediately led Telemachus towards 
the ivory gate, by which there 1s an outlet from the 
gloomy realm of Pluto, where they parted. [ele- 
lemachus, at parting, ſhed tears, though he could not 
embrace Arcefius; then made the beſt of his way for 
the camp of the allies, and joined again the two 
young Cretans, who had accompanied him to the 
confines of the cavern, and never expected to fee him 
more. 


END OF THE NINETEENTH oo. 
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In an afſembly of the chiefs, Telemachus wins their 
et to his advice againſt ſurpriſing Venufrum, which 
ad been put into the hands of the Lucanians in truſt, 
with the conſent of both the parties concerned, He 
diſplays his wiſdom, upon occaſion of twwo deſerters | 
being apprehended, one of whom, named Acantus, had | 
undertaken to poiſon him. The other, named Disſcorus, Ns 
offered to bring the head of Adraſlus to the allies. In 1 
the battle that was fought ſoon afier, T elemachus deals f 
death around him wherever he turned in queſt of | 
Adraſtus ; and that king in looking for him, meets | 


; 
with and kills Pifiſtratus, the ſon of Neſtor. Imme- 1 


-— — _ - 
ICS EP 


diately after Philoctetes comes up, and, when he was 

Juſt going to diſpatch Adraſtus, is <vounded himſelf, 

and obliged to retire from the field. Telemachus 

haftens to the relief of his friends, who were in great 

difireſs, engages Adraſtus, who was making dreadful 

havock among them, and having wvangquiſhed him, 

grants him his life npon certain conditions. Bui 

Adraſtus, upon his getting up, endeavouring to ſur- 

prize Telemachus, he ſeized him a ſecond time, and | 

put him to death. 1 
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ME AN while the chiefs of the allied army held 
a council, to determine whether it would be proper, 
to take poſſeſſion of Venuſium, a ſtrong city, which 
Adraſtus had unjuſtly ſurpriſed and taken, ſome time 
before, from the Peucetes of Apulia, his neighbours, 
who, with a view to obtain redreſs, had joined the 
confederates. In order ta pacify them, Adraſtus 
had put the city into the hands of the Lucanians, in 
truſt, but had corrupted with his money both the 
Lucanian garriſon and commander: fo that Venuſium 
was actually more at his diſpoſal than that of the 
Lucanians ; and the Apulians, who had conſented to 
a Lucanian garriſon, had been fairly out- witted in the 
negociation. A citizen of Venuſium, named Demo— 
phantes, had ſecretly made an offer to the allies, to 
put them in poſſeſſion of one of the gates of the 
city in the night. This offer was the more conſi- 
derable, as Adraſtus had his whole magazine of 
warlike ſtores and proviſions in a caſtle near Venu- 
fium, which would have been tenable, had the 
other been taken. Philoctetes and Neſtor had al- 
ready given it as their opinion, that ſuch an advan- 
tageous offer was not to be rejected; and all the 
other chiefs, influenced by their authority, together 
with the facility and utility of the enterprize, ap- 
plauded their reſolution: but Telemachus at his 
return, exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to divert them 
from their purpoſe. I own,” ſaid he, „ that if 
ever man deſerved to be ſurpriſed and deceived, it 
is Adraſtus, who hath ſo often deceived all the 
world. I own likewiſe, that the ſurpriſing of Ve- 
nuſium will only be taking poſſeſſion of a city that 
is your own, ſince it belongs to the Apulians, who 


are one of the nations that compoſe your league, and 


that you would do it with the greater appearance 
of reaſon and juſtice, as Adraſtus, by whom it was 
ſequeſtered, hath corrupted the garriſon and offi- 
cers, that he may have it in his power to make him- 


ſelf maſter of it when he pleaſes. Laftly, I am aware, 


as much as you, that if you ſhould take Venuſium, 
you would the very next day be in poſſeſſion of 8 
caſtle, 
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caſtle, in which Adraſtus hath depoſited all his war- 
like ſtores ; and that you might thus put an end to 
this formidable war in two days. But is it not bet- 
ter to periſh than conquer by ſuch methods ? Shall 
we repel fraud by fraud? Shall it be ſaid, that fo many 
kings entered into a confederacy to puniſh the fraud 
and treachery of the impious Adraſtus, and yet 
practiſed perfidy themſelves? If it is lawful for us 
to imitate his example, then is he not guilty, and 
we are to blame for endeavouring to puniſh his de- 
ceit. For what! has all Heſpcria, ſupported by ſo 
many Greek colonies, and heroes returned from the 
ſiege of Troy, no other arms wherewith to com- 
bat the perlidy and perjury of Adraſtus, but thoſe 
very arts of fraud and ſubordination ? Beſides, you 
have ſworn by all that is ſacred, that you would let 
Venuſium remain in truſt in the hands of the Luca- 
nians. But, ſay you, the Lucanian garriſon hath 
been corrupted by Adraſtus. I believe it as well 
as you; but ſtill that garriſon is paid by the Lnca- 
nians, and it hath not yet refuſed to obey their or- 
ders, but obſerves, at leaſt in appearance, a neu- 
trality. Neither Adraſtus, nor any of his troops, 
have ever entered Venuſium; ſo that the treaty is 
ſill binding, and the gods have not forgot your 
oath. Is faith never to be kept, but when plauſible 
pretexts cannot be found to violate it ? Are oaths 
to be religiouſly obſerved only, when nothing 1s to 
be got by breaking them? If the fear of the gods, 
and the love of virtue, do not move you, at leaſt 
you ought to be influenced by your own intereſt and 
reputation, What wars will you not excite among 
mankind, if you ſhould be ſo abandoned as to ſet 
them the pernicious example of terminating this by 
the violation of your oaths and faith? To what 
neighbour will you not thereby give ground to ap- 
prehend every thing from you, and to deteſt you ? 
Who for the future will venture in the molt preſſin 
exigency to truſt you? What method will you take 
to convince your neighbours of your fincerity, when 
you are really in earneſt, and when it is your intereſt 
that they ſhould believe you are ſo ? Will you pro- 
Vor. II. G g poſ- 
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poſe a ſolemn treaty? But that you have already 
trampled under your feet, Will you offer to coulicm 
your engagements by oath? Say, will it not appear 
that you pay very little regard to the gods, when 
you hope to reap any advantage trom your perjury ? 
You will therefore be as inſecure in time of peace 
as in war. Every ſtep you take will be conltrued 
into a declaration of war upon your neighbours, open 
or underſtood ; and thus will you be perpetually in a 

ſlate of hoſtility with thoſe nations, who have the 
misfortune to lie near you. Whatever tranſactions re- 
quire reputation, probity, and conlidence, will to you 
become inpracticable; you will have no reſource left 
to retrieve the credit of your engagements, But there 
is (added he) one conſideration flill more intereſting, 
which mult alarm you, if you have yet any remains 
of virtue or concern for your future welfare, and that 
is, that a conduct ſo treacherous has a direct tendency 
to break and annihilate the confederacy 3 and thus 
will your © perjury enſure the triumphs of Adraſtus.“ 
At theſe words the aſſembly were greatly ſurpriſed, 
and alked him, how he could preſume to ſay, that 
what would procure certain victory to the league, 
would prove the ruin of it? “ How,” rephed he, 
6 is it poſſible that you ſhould put any truit in one 
another, after having broke the only band of focic 

and mutual confidence, which is good faith 57 Wh 

among you, after it 1s lead down for a maxim, tha 
the rules of probity and fidelity may be violated 1 

order to obtain any great advantage, will truſt ano- 
ther, when that other may be a great gainer by 
breaking his word, and deceiving hand In what a 
diſagrecable ſituation will you be? Who is the 
among you that will not endeavour to defeat tic 
perſidious ſchemes and intrigues of his neighbour, by 
his own? What will become of the confederacy of 
ſo many ſtates, when by a public reſolution it is 
declared lawſul to take all advantages agamit your 
neighbour, and to violate your engagements ! How 
great will be your mutual dar uſt, diſcord, and eager- 
neſs to deftroy one another.! Adraſtus will have no 


occalion to attack Fou; for you wall ſuſſiciently 
, a weaken 
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weaken and harraſs one another, and thereby juſtify 
his perſidy. O! ye ſage, magnmmons monarchs, 
and commanders of tli's vaſt army, of conſummate 
experience, dif{1i1 not to lien to the counſels of a 
young man! Should you be reduced to the greateſt 
extremities, as is ſometimes the cafe in war, you may 
extricate yourſelves by your vigilance, and vigorous 
efforts z for true courage never gives way to deſpon- 
dency. But when you have once overleaped the bul- 
wark of honour and good faith, the error is irre- 
trievable, and you can neither regain the confidence 
that is neceſſary in all tranſactions of importance, 
nor bring men back to the rules of virtue, after you 
have taught them to deſpiſe that virtue. But what 
is it that you are afraid of? Have you not courage 
enough to conquer, without having recourle to trea- 
chery ? Is not your virtue, ſupported by ſo great an 
army, ſufficient ? Let us fight, let us die, if it muſt 
needs be, rather than conquer in ſo unworthy a man- 
ner. Adraſtus, the impious Adraſtus, will ſoon be 
ſubdued, provided we baniſh all thoughts of imitate 
ing his villainy and baſeneſs,” When Pelemachus 
ended his ſpeech, he perceived that ſweet perſuaſion 
had flowed from his lips, and penetrated to the very 
hearts of his hearers. A profound filence enſued, 
the whole aſſembly, being ſtruck, not wich his per- 
ſon or eloquence, but the evidence of truth that 
ran through the whole of his reaſoning, ia ſo much 
that their atoniſhment was viſible in their countenan- 
ces, Atgength a low murmur was heard all 6ver the 
atembly, every one looking at another, and afraid to 
break the ſilence firſt, The reſt of the army would 
tun have diſcloſed their ſentiments, but expected 
every moment that ſome of the chiefs would explain 
themſelves: At laſt the venerable Neſtor ſtood up, 
and ſpoke to this effect: Worthy ſon of UlyiTes, 
It was by the gods you were prompted to ſpeak, aad 
Minerva, who hath ſo often inſpired your father, 
luggeſted to you the wiſe and generous coun'el you 
lave juſt given. Your youth I do not attend to; 
for I look upon all ycu have ſaid as dictated by Mi- 
nerva. You have pleaded the caule of virtue, with- 
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out which the greateſt advantages that can be gain. 
ed are real loſſes, Without it, men ſoon draw upon 
themſelves the vengeance of their enemies, the dif. 
truſt of their friends and allies, the deteſtation of 
all good men, and the juſt wrath of the gods. Let 
us then leave Venuſium in the hands of the Luca. 
nians, and think no more of conquering Adraſtus, 
by any other means than valour,” Thus he ſpoke, 
and the whole aſſembly extolled the wiſdom of bis 
words, at the ſame time eyeing with aſtoniſhment 
the ſon of Ulyſſes, whoſe looks ſeemed to lighten 
with the wiſdom of Minerva, by whom he was in- 
ſpired. In a ſhort time after this tranſaction, ano- 
ther- queſtion was debated in the aſſembly of the 
Eigns, by which Telemachus gained equal glory.— 
Adraſtus, ftill cruel and perfid:ous, ſent into the camp 
a pretended deſerter named Acantus, who had un- 
dertaken to poiſon the moſt illuſtrious chiefs of the 


| 
army, and had orders in particular to ſpare no pains a 
or coſt to diſpatch Telemachus, who was become 5 
the terror of the Daunians. Telemachus, who was 4 
too generous and brave to be inclined to diſtruſt re- c 
ceived in a friendly manner, as ſoon as he arrived, « 
this ſeemingly unhappy man, who had ſeen his father b 
Ulyſſes in Sicily, and recounted to him the adven- * 
tures of that hero. He treated him with great a 
kindneſs, and endeavoured to comfort him in his ſt 
misfortunes ; for he pretended to have been impoſed 6 
upon, and extremely ill uſed by Adraftus ; but by d. 
acting thus, he was warming and cherithing in Jus P. 
boſom a venemous viper, ready to ſting him to vi] 
death. Another deſerter named Arion, was ap- by 
prehended, whom Acantus had diſpatched to ut be 
form Adraſtus of the ſtate of the camp of tie 0 
allies, and to aſſure him that he would next day the 
diſpatch by poiſon, at an entertainment to be giv Wit 
him by Telemachus, the chief of the kings, together to 
| with Telemachus himſelf. Arion, when apprehended he 
| owned his treacherous deſign. It was ſuſpected that Ar 
| he aRed in concert with Acantus, on account of tit 
{ 


great intimacy between them ; but Acantus being ! 


bold man, and a profound diſembler, made fo artfu bet: 
| a defencty 
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a defence, that he could not be convicted, nor a full 
diſcovery of the conſpiracy obtained. Many of the 
kings were of opinion, that Acantus, though uncon- 
victed, to prevent all danger, ought to be put to death. 
« He muſt,” ſaid they, © be ſacriſeed to the public 
ſafety. The life of a lingle man is nothing, when 
the buſineſs is to ſecure the lives of ſo many kings. 
What does it ſignify, if an innocent man fuffers, 
when the queſtion is, the ſecurity of thoſe who repre- 
ſent the gods among men.” „What an inhuman 
maxim! what barbarous policy !”” cried Telemachus. 
« What! are ve, who are appointed the ſhepherds of 
mankind, and have authority over them, only to enable 
you to protect them as a ſhepherd does his flock, 
thus prodigal of human blood ? You are then cruel 
wolves, and not ſhepherds ; at leaſt, if you are ſhen- 
herds, it is only to fleece and devour the flock, 
inſtead of leading them to proper paſtures. Accord- 
ing to you a man becomes guilty as ſoon as he is 
accuſed, and to be ſuſpected is to deferve death. 
At this rate, ir nocence will be at the mercy of envy 
and detraction, and the more your hearts become 
a prey to jealouſy and diſtruſt, the more victims mult 
be ſacrificed,” Telemachus pronounced theſe words 
with ſuch an air of authority and indignation, as had 
a great effect upon his hearers, and overwhelmed with 
ſhame the authors of ſo baſe a propoſal. Then in 
a milder tone he thus procceded. © As for me I 
do not value life ſo much as to purchaſe it at that 
price, and I had rather that Acantus ſhould be a 
villain than I, and that he ſhould take away my life 
by treachery, than that I ſhould put him to death 
betore I had full proof of his guilt. But hear me, 
O ye, who being ordained kings, that is judges of 
the people, ought to know how to adminilter juſtice 
with moderation, prudence, and impartiality, allow me 
to examine Acantus in your preſence.” Accordingly 
he interrogated him in regard to his connection with 
Arion, and urged a thouſand ſuſpicious circumſtances. 
He often threatened to deliver him up to Adraftus, as 
a deſerter that merited puniſhment, to ſee if he would 
betray any ſymptoms of fear. But no altcration ap- 
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peared either in his countenance or voice. At laſt, 
finding all his endeavours to come at the truth hitherto 
ineffectual, he ſaid to him, „ Give me your ring, I'll 
ſend it to Adraſtus.” Upon this demand of the ring, 
Acantus turned pale, and was diſconcerted. Telema- 
chus, whoſe eyes were contin! vally fixed upon him, 
perceiving his confuſion, immediately ſnatched the 
ring, ſaying, „I will ſend it directly 10 Adraſtus by 
a Lucanian, named Poly tropus, w ho is your acquain- 
tance, and will paſs for your accomplice. If we can 
by theſe means come to the kuowledge of your cor- 
reſpondence, we will put you. to death without | 
by the moſt cruel tortures. But on the other band 

if you will immediately acknowledge your crime, EK 
Will grant yon your life, and only ſend you to an 
iſland in the ſea, where you will want for not hit * 
At this declaration Acantus made a full confeſſion, 
and Telemachus perſuaded the kings to grant him 
his life, becauſe he had promiſed Eim that favour, 
According he was ſent to one of the ifles, called 
Echinades, where he lived in peace and fafety.— 
On the back of this incident, a Daunian of obſcure 
birth, but a bold violent ſpirit, came by night into 
the camp of the allies, and offered to aſſaſſinate 
king Adraſtus in his tent. This deed he could hare 
perpetrated ; for a man becomes maſter of another's 
life, the moment he loſes all regard to his own. 
This man breathed nothing but vengeance again! 
Adraſtus, becauſe he had violently taken his write, 
whom he loved to exceſs and who equalled Veaus 
herſelf in beauty. He maintained a ſecret correl- 
pondence with ſome individuals, who had promiſed 
to admit him into the king's tent in the night, and 
ſeveral Daunian officers had engaged to affiit him in 
the attempt; but he thought it would be neceiary 
that the allies ſhould attack the camp of Adraſtus, at 
the ſame time that he might have an opportunity in 
the confuſion to eſcape, and carry off his wife, And 
if, after having aſſaſſinated the king, he could not 
retrieve her, he was content to loſe his life. When 
Dioſcorus had lain his deſign before the kings, the 


eyes of the whole aſſembly were turned upon Te. 
| kinachus 
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lemachus, to requeſt, as it were, his determination. 
« The gods,” cried he, “ by preſerving us from 
traitors, torbid us to make any "we of them ou ſelves. 
Though we had not virtve enough to make us reject 
with abhorrence this treatunable off er, the couſidera- 
tion of our own intereſt would be ſuffictent. After 
having given a public ſauction to treaſon in regard to 
others, we ſhould deſerve to have it employed againſt 
ourſelves : and who then among us could pretend to 
be ſafe ? Adraitus may poſubly clude the blow that 
threatens him, and make it fall upon the allied kings. 
The war will then no longer be a war, but a ſcene of 
treachery, treaſon, and aſſaſſination, and virtue and 
wiſdom will be uſcleſs. We ourſeives ſhall feel the 
ſatal conſequences, and deſervedly, as having given a 
ſanction to the greateſt of crimes. I conclude there- 
fore, that the traitor ought to be delivered up to 
Adraſtus. I own, indeed, he does not deſerve to be 
treated in that manner; but all Greece and Heſperia, 
who now attentively 4 our conduct, may juſtly 
expect we ſhould aQ ſuch a part to merit their eſteem. 
In fine, to ablior perfidiouſneſs, is a duty we owe the 
juſt gods and ourſelves.” Accordingly, Diofcorus 
was immediately delivered up to Adraſtus, who 
ſnuddered at the thoughts of the danger he had 
been in, and was quite amazed at the generoſity 
of the allies ; for ſublime virtue is above the com- 
prehenſion of bad men. He could not help admir- 
ing it, though he durſt not praiſe it. The noble- 
neſs of the action made him reflect: with ſhame on all 
his treacheries and cruelties He endeavoured to 
depreciate the generoſity of his enemies, bein 

aſhamed to ſeem ungrateful, while he had fack ob- 
ligations to them; but wicked men are ſoon hard- 
ened againſt all ſenſe of moral obligation, Finding 
the re; utation of the allies increaſed every day, he 
thought he mult of neceſſity perform fome notable ex- 
ploit to prevent the loſs of his own ; and being in- 
capable of exccuting any that was praiſe worthy, he 
reſolved at leaſt to *try if he could not obtain "Camp 
ſignal advantage over them; accordingly he pre- 
— to give them battle. The day deſtined to the 
engagement 
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engagement being come, ſcarce had Aurora un- 
barred to the ſun the portals of the eaſt, in a path 
beltrewed with roſes, when Telemachus, in vigilance 
outſtripping the oldeſt commanders, ſprang from the 
downy arms of fleep, and called up all the officers, 
Already his helmet, adorned with a flowing creſt, 
glittered on his head, and the cuiraſs on his back daz- 
zled the eyes of the whole army. The work of Vul. 
can, beſides its natural beauty, diſplayed all the ſplen- 
dor of the #gig, which was there concealed. With 
one hand he graſped his lance, and with the other 
pointed to the ſeveral places where troops were to be 
poſted. Minerva had illumed his eyes with fire divine, 
and dignified his looks with a ſublime majeſtic air, pre- 
ſaging victory. He commanded the army to march; 
then all the chiefs, finding themſelves impelled by a ſu- 
perior power, forgot their rage and dignity, and fol- 
lowed where he led. Low mean jealouſy could find 
no place in their hearts. Every thing plied before 
him, whom Minerva led inviſibly by the hand. His 
conduct had now nothing in it impetuous or precipi- 
tate. He was affable, cool, patient, always ready to 
liſten to others, and to pay a due regard to their ad- 
vice; at the ſame time he was active, foreſeeing, and 
provident, for the moſt diſtant exigencies, regulating 
every thing with judgment and propriety, neither em- 
barraſſing himſelf, nor others; excuſing miſtakes, re- 
trieving blunders, obviating difficulties, never requir- 
ing any thing too hard or unreaſonable of any one, 
and diffuſing through all ranks freedom and conh- 
dence. Did he iſſue orders ? It was in terms the moſt 
clear and explicit, repeating them, that the perſon 
who was to execute them, might be thoroughly ap- 
prized of his intentions. He could diſcover by his 
eyes, whether he apprehended his meaning. He 
then made him explain in what ſenſe he underſtood 
his words, and what it was he principally aimed at 
in the enterprize. After he had thus proved the un- 
derſtanding and capacity of him who was to execute 
the commiſſion, he diſmiſſed him, but not till he 
had firſt beſtowed upon him ſome mark of ie 
; an 
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and eſteem for his encouragament. Hence all thoſe 
whom he thus employed were extremely zealous to 
pleaſe him, and to ſecure ſucceſs, without reſtraint 
or fear of being made anſwerable for miſcarriage, 
for he always forgave involuntary errors. The ho- 
rizon now appeared all in a blaze with the rays of 
the approaching, ſun, and the ſea was deeply tinged 
with the bluſh of the dawning day. The coaſt was 
quite covered with men and arms, horſes and cha- 
riots, all in motion, and attended with- a confuſed 
noiſe, like that of the raging waves, when Neptune 
rouſes the fell tempeſt from the bottom of the abyſs, 
Thus did Mars begin by the din of arms, and the 
noiſy apparatus of war, to ſow the ſeeds of rage in 
every heart, All over the plain appeared the briſt- 
ling pikes, like ears of corn, which cover the fruit- 
ful fields in the time of harveſt. Already, clouds of 
duſt aroſe, ſo that neither heaven nor earth could 
he diſcerned” by human fight, while confuſion, hor- 
ror, ſlaughter, and unrelenting death, advanced with 
haſty ſtrides. Scarce were the firſt darts thrown, 
when Telemachus, lifting bis hands and eyes to hea- 
ven, thus preferred his prayer. O Jupiter, father 
of gods and men, on our fide thou ſeeſt juſtice and a 
diſpoſition to peace, which we have not been aſhamed 
to endeavour to obtain, It is with reluctance we 
engage in battle; we ſhould be glad to avoid ſhedding 
human blood, and we do not even hate the enemy we 
are juſt going to encounter, though cruel, perſidious, 
and ſacrilegious. Try our cauſe, and judge between 
us. As our lives are in thy hand, if we muſt fall, 
we ſubmit. But if we deliver Heſperia, and hamble 
the tyrant, as we ſhall he indebted for the victory to 
your power, and the wiſdom of your daughter Mi- 
nerva, the glory of it will alſo be due to you. It is 
thou who holdeſt the balance in thy hand, and deter- 
mineſt the iſſue of battles, and for thee we fight ; as 
thou art our judge, Adraſtus is more thy eneny than 
ours. If before the cloſe of the day, thy cauſe 
ſhould be victorious, the blood of a whole heta- 
comb ſhall fiream upon thine altars.“ He ſpoke ; 

and 
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and forthwith drove his fiery foaming ſtecds among 


the thickeſt ranks of the enemy. "The fr{t he c. 


countered was Periander, the Locrian, covered with 
the ſkin of a lion, that he had killed when he was 


travelling in that country. He was armed like Her. 


cules, with an enormouſly large club, and his firength 
and ſtature ſuch, that he reſembled a giant. When 
he caft his eyes on Telemachus, he deſpiſed his youth, 
and the beauty of his countenance, It well befits 
thee, effeminate ſtrippling (faid he,) to diſpute with 
me the prize of military glory. Go, child, go, and 
ſeck thy father in the ſhades below.” 80 ſaying, he 
lifted up his ponderous, knotty club, which was armed 
with iron ſpikes, and looked like the maſt of a ſhip. 
Every body dreaded deſtruction from its fall; but he 


aimed it at the head of the ſon of Ulyſſes, wo 


avoided it, by flipping aſide, and then ſprung upon 
Periander with the rapidity of an eagle darting through 
the air, The club in its deſcent broke in pieces the 
wheel of a chariot, pretty near to that of Telemachus, 
In the mean time, the young Greek with a javelin 
pierced the troath of Periander, whoſe voice was 
choaked by the hlood that guſhed from the large 
gaping wound. His fiery horſes, feeling no longer 
the reſtraint of his enfeebled hand, now ſcampered 
up and down the field, the looſe reins flowing on 
their necks. At laſt he tumbles from the chariot, 
his eyes already cloſed for ever, and pale death 
pictured in his ghaſtly face. Telemachus taking 
pity upon him, delivered his body immediately to his 
attendants; but kept the lion's ſkin, and the club, 
as trophies of his victory. He then went in queſt 
of Adraſtus in the crowd; but before he found him, 
ſent many a combatant to the infernal regions. III. 
leus, whoſe chariot was drawn by two courſers, like 
thoſe of the ſun, fed in the extenſive meadows - was 
tered by the river Aufidus. Demoleon, who in Si— 
cily formerly almoſt equalled Erix in fighting wi: 
the ceſtus. Crantor, who had been the friend and 
entertainer of Hercules, when that ſon of Jupiter 


paſſed through Heſperia, and put to death the infa- 


mou 
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mous Cacus. Menecrates, who is ſaid to have been 
little inferior to Pollux, in wreſtling. Hippocoon 
the Salapian, who imitated with ſucceſs the dexterity 
and gracefulneſs of Caſtor in horſemanſhip. Eury- 
medes, the famous hunter, always flained with the 
blood of bears and wild boars, killed on the ſhowy 
tops of the cold Apennine, who is faid to have been 
ſo dear to Diana, that the taught him herſelf to 


hoot with the bow. Nicoſtrates, who vanquiihed 
2 giant that vomitted fire among the rocks of mount 


Gargan. Elcanthes, betrothed to the young Pholoe, 
daughter of the river Liris, who had promiſed to 
give her in marriage to him who ſhould deliver her 
from a winged ſerpent hatched upon the banks of 
the river, which, according to the prediction. of an 
oracle, would have devoured her in a few .days.— 
The young man, deeply enamoured of the maid, 
expoſe& himſelf to almoſt certain death, in. order to 
kill the moniter, but he came off victorious. - He 
had not, however, reaped the fruit of his victory; 


tiently waited for him, ſhe learned that he had fol- 
lowed Adraſtus to the war, and that the fates had 
cruelly cut ſhort the thread of his days. The neigh- 
bouring woods and mountains echoed with her la- 
mentations : ſhe bathed her eyes in tears, and tore 
ber fine hair: forgetting the garlands of flowers 
that ſhe had been uſed to gather, and charging 
heaven with injuſtice, As ſhe never ceaſed weeping 
night and day, the gods, moved with her diltreſs, 
and her father's intreaties, put an end to her grief: 
for, in conſequence of the tears ſhe ſhed, the was 
al on a fudden changed into a fountain, which glides 
into the boſom of the river, and joins its waters 
to thole of the god her father, but the water of the 
fountain is bitter, the plaints upon its margin never 
flowereth, and no other ſhade but that of cypreſs 
found upen its melancholy banks. Meanwhile, 


ror all around him eagerly ſought the youth. He 
battered himfelf that it would be an ealy matter to 
vanquiſh 


for while Pholoe, in hopes of hymeneal joy, impa- 


Adraſtus being informed that Telemachus ſpread ter- 
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ranquiſh the ſon of Ulyſſes, yet ſo young; and he 
placed around him thirty Daunians, of extraordinary 
ſtrength, agility and boldneſs, to whom he promiſed 
great rewards if they could by any means whatſo- 
ever diſpatch Telemachus in the engagement. Had 
he then met the young Greek, undoubtedly theſe 
thirty men ſfur.ounding his chariot, while he attacked 
him in front, would have found little difficulty in 
cutting him off; but Minerva led them another way, 
Adraſtus, fancying he ſaw, and heard Telemachus 
in the hollow of the plain, at the foot of a hill, where 
there wasa crowd of combatants, runs, or rather 
flies thither, eager to glut himſelf with his blood: 
but, inſtead of "Felemachus, he finds old Neſtor, 
who, with a trembling hand, was throwing about 
him ſome harmleſs darts. Adraſtus, in his fury, 
would have diſpatched him immediately, had not a 
troop of Pylians thrown themſelves, about him.— 
Then did a ſhower of darts darken all the air, and 
envelop the combatants; and nothing was heard 


but the heavy groans and cries of the dying, and 


the clattering noiſe made by the armour of thoſe 
who fell in the crowd. The ground was loaded 
with heaps of dead bodies, and ſtreams of blood 
ran down on all ſides, while Mars and Bellona, with 


the infernal Furies clad in robes dropping all over 


with blood, fealted their cruel eyes with the ſpecta- 


cle, and continually renewed the rage of the com- 


batants. Theſe divinities, enemies to mankind, 
baniſhed from the breaſts of both parties generous 
pity, gentle humanity, and valour tempered with 
moderation. 

In ſuch a tumult of men, intent upon deſtroying 
one another, all was carnage, revenge, deſpair, and 
brutal fury. Even the ſage and invincible Pallas 
herſelf ſhuddered when ſhe beheld it, and was {truck 
with horror. In the mean time Philoctetes, with 
flow ſteps, and bearing in his hands the arrows of 
Hercules, advanced to the aſſiſtance of Neſtor.— 


Adraſtus, unable to offend the good old man, had 


hucled his darts at ſeveral Pylians, who bit the ground. 
Already 
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Already he had overthrown Euſilas, ſo ſwift in run- 
ning, that he ſcarce left the prints of his ſeet upon 
the ſand, and in his own country out{tripped the 
moſt rapid billows of Eurotas and Alphens. Hard 
by him had fallen Entyphron, more beautiful than 
Hylas, and a, Keener ſportſman than Hippolitus. 
Pterelas too had fallen, who followed Neftor to the 
ſiege of Troy, and whom Achilles himſelf had loved 
on account of his courage and ftrength ; and Ariſto- 

iton, who by bathing in the river Achelous, had 
rely received from that god the power of aſſuming 
all ſorts of forms. In fact, he was ſo nimble and 
quick in all his motions, that he could not be de- 
tained even by the ſtrongeſt hands. But Adraſtus 
with his lance, laid him motionleſs, and immedi- 
atcly his ſoul fled, together with his blood. Neſtor, 
ſeeing his braveſt captains fall under the hands of 
the cruel Adraſtus, as the yellow ears. of corn in 
+ harveſt fall under the ſharp fickle of the indefatiga · 
ble reaper, forgot his age, and the danger to which 
he expoſed himſelf, to no purpoſe, and thought of 
nothing but keeping his eyes fixed upon his fon, who 
bravely maintained the fight in defence of his fa- 
ther: but the fatal moment was come, when Pifiſ- 


| often is to live to a great age. Piſiſtratus aimed ſo 
violent a blow at Adraſtus with his lance, that it 


it, and with a javelin wounded in his belly Piſiſtra- 
tus, who had been a little diſconcerted by miſſing 
his blow, and was now raiſing his lance again.— 


Through the wound the bowels of Piſiſtratus began 


7 to burit, with a ſtream of blood, and his complexion 
4 taded like a flower, which the hand of a nymph 
8 hath plucked in the meadows. The light of his 
K eyes was now almoſt extinguiſhed, and his tongue 
th faultered. Alceus, his governor, who was cloſe by 
of him, ſupported him, when he wes juſt going to fall, 
— and Ead hardly time to convey him to his father's 
ad arms before his death: for, while he was opening 


his mouth in order to ſpeak, and give his father the 
lai} marks of his tenderneſs, he expired. While Phi- 
Vor. II. Hh loctetes 


tratus was to convince Neſtor what a misfortune it 


muſt have brought him to the ground, but he avoided | 
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loctetes ſpread death and diſmay around him, in re- 
pelling the efforts of Adraſtus, Neſtor held the corpſe 
of his fon claſped in his arms, at the ſame time pour. 
ing forth the moſt bitter wailings, unable to endure 


- the light of day. Wretch that I am!” ſaid he, 


&« to have been a father, and to have lived ſo long ! 
alas ! cruel Deſtinies, why did ye not put an end to 
my life, either at the chace of the wild boar of Ca- 
lydon, or at the firſt ſiege of Troy, or when I made 
the voyage to Colchos ? I ſhould, then have died glo- 
riouſly, and without feeling this bitter diſtreſs ; where. 
as I am now doomed to linger out a miſerable old age, 
diſeaſed and impotent ! I now live only to be wretched, 
and am inſenſible to every thing but grief! O my ſon! 
O my ſon! my dear ſon Piſiſtratus! when I loſt your 
brother Antilochus, I had you left to comfort me: 
but as I have now loſt you alſo, I ſhall never be com- 
forted any more ; I have now no more happineſs to 
expect. I am even excluded from hope, the only cor- 
dial that enables mankind to ſupport affliction. 0 
my dear children, Antilochus and Piſiſtratus ! to-day 
methinks, I have loſt you both; the death of the one 
making the wound I had received in my. heart, by 
that of the other, to bleed afreſh. I ſhall not ſee 
either of you any more. Whom have I now to cloſe 
my eyes, or gather my aſhes? O my dear Piſiſtratus, 

ou died, as did your brother, like a gallant man; 
bot I, I alone am obliged to hve.” 80 ſaying, he 
made an attempt to kill himſelf with a javelin that 
he had in his hand, but was prevented, and the body 


of his ſon forced from his embrace. The unhappy 


old man then ſwooned away, and was carried to his 
tent; where having recovered his ſpirits a little, he 


- would have returned to the engagement, but was 


with-held by force. In the mean time Adraſtus and 
Philoctetes were looking out for one another, their 
eyes ſparkling like thol. of a lion or leopard when 
they ſeek to tear one another in pieces on the plains 
watered by the Cayſtea. Dire menaces, hoſtile fury, 
and cruel vengeance gleam from their voracious eyes. 
Where-ever their ſhafts are hurled, certain death at- 
tends them; and all the combatants behold them with 

| | | | affright. 
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affright. Already they appear to each other's view; 
and when Philoctetes draws one of thoſe dreadful 
arrows, which never miſſed the mark when ſhot by 
him, but ſtill inflited wounds that were incurable. 
But Mars, who favoured the cruel, yet intrepid 
Adraſtus, could not bear to ſee him fall ſo ſoon ; 
for he was reſolved to increaſe the carnage, and 
prolong the horrors of war. Adraſtus was yet ſpared 
by the gods, to execute their juſtice in puniſhing 
mankind by ſhedding human blood. At the very 
mſtant, when Philoctetes was going to attack him, 
he received a wound with a lance from Amphima- 
chus, a young Lucanian, more beautiful than the 
famous Nireus, who, in that reſpect, was inferior 
to none of all thoſe who were at the ſiege of Troy, 
except Achilles alone. No ſooner had Philoctetes 
received the wound, than he let the arrow fly at Am- 
phimachus, and pierced him to the heart. Immedi- 
ately his beautiful black eyes were quenched, and 
covered with the ſhades of death. The vermillion 
of his lips, more lively than the roſes which Aurora 
ſcatters through the horizon at the dawn of day, now 
vaniſhed, and a deadly paleneſs overſpread his cheeks. 
That face, ſo delicate and tender, was ſuddenly diſ- 
bgured, Philoctetes himſelf could not help pitying 
his fate; and all the combatants were greatly af- 
ſected when they ſaw him fall and welter in his blood; 
his hair beautiful as Apollo's golden locks, now trail- 
ing in the duſt. Philoctetes, having ſlain Amphi- 
machus, was obliged to quit the battle: his ſtrength, 
by the loſs of blood, beginning to fail him; and 
even his old wound, by the efforts he made, ſeem- 
ing ready to break out again, and renew his. pains z 
for the ſons of Eſculapius, with all their divine ſkill, 
had not been able to cure him entirely. Behold 
him then upon the point of falling on a heap of dead 
bodies that ſurrounded him when Archidamus the moſt 
high-ſpirited and dexterous of all the Ochalians, whom 
be brought with him to found Petillia, carried him 
alf from the engagement at the very inſtant when 
Adraſtus, with eaſe would have laid him at bis feet. 
i Nothing now could ſtand before Adraſtus, or top 
1 ; H h 2 lis 
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his career, all his opponents fell or bled He ruſhed 
like a torrent, that, ſurmounting all obſtacles, ſweeps 
away with its rapid flood the fields of corn, flocks, 
and villages. Telemachus heard at a diſtance the 
ſhouts of the conquerors, and at the ſame time ſaw 
the diſorder of his own troops, flying before Adraſtus 
as a heard of timorous deer traverſe the 'valt foreſts, 
woods, mountains, and even the moſt rapid rivers 
when purſued by the huntſmen. He groaned ; and 
indignation lightning from his eyes, he quits the 
place where he had fought a leng time with much 
danger and glory, He runs to the affiftance of his 
troops ; he advances covered all over with the blood 
of a great number of the enemy whom he had laid 
groveling in the duſt, Even at a diftance he ſhouted 
ſo loud as to be heard by both the armies, Minerva 
had ſwelled his voice to ſuch a terrible pitch, that all 
the neighbouring mountains echoed with the ſound, 
Never did Mars exalt his horrid voice with greater 
force in Thrace when he ſummons the infernal Furies, 
War and Death. By his ſhouting, Telemachus in- 
ſpired the troops of his own ſide with courage and 
ſpirit, while he froze the blood of his enemies with 
fear. Even Adraſtus was aſhamed to find himſelf 
diſordered. A great many unfavourable preſages 
alarmed him, and it was rather deſpair than cool cou- 
rage that ſupported his ſpirits. Thrice did his trem- 
bling knees begin to fink under him; thrice did he 
recoil without thinking of what he did. A deadly 

aleneſs and cold ſweat overſpread his body and limbs, 
His hoarſe faultering voice could hardly pronounce 
one word diſtinct: his fierce gloomy eyes ſeeme! 
ready to ſtart from his head, and all his motions were 
convulſive; ſo that he looked like Oreſtes agitated 
by the Furies. Then did he begin to apprehend, 
that there were gods. He thought he ſaw them in- 
cenſed againſt him; and heard a hollow voice come 
from the bottom of the abyſs, to call him to gloomy 
Tartarus. Every circumitance ſerved to convince him 
that an inviſible celeſtial hand hung over him, ready 
to fall heavy on his head. All hope was extinguiſh- 
ed in his brealt ; and all his intrepidity forſook him, 
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as the day-light diſappears when the ſun ſets in the 


boſom of the ſea, leaving the earth enveloped in the 


ſhades of night. The impious Adraſtus, ſuffered to 
remain too long on earth, if men had not rendered 
ſuch a ſccurge neceſſary; the impious Adraſtus, I 
ſay, now draws near his end. He runs headlong to 
meet his inevitable deſtiny, attended by horror, ſharp 
remorſe, conſternation, fury, rage, and deſpair. No 
ſooner did he perceive Telemachus, than he thought 
he ſaw Avernus open, and the flames that iſſue from 
the duſky Phlegethon ready to devour him. He cries 
aloud ;z and his mouth remains wide open, without his 
beiag able to utter an articulate ſound, Like a man 
aſleep, who, in a frightful dream opens his mouth, and 
makes an effort to ſpeak ; but his tongue fails him, 
and he endeavours to uſe it in vain. With precipita- 
tion and a trembling hand he throws a javelin at Te- 
lemachus; who, cool and intrepid as the favourite 
of the gods, covers himſelf with his buckler. Vic- 
tory ſeemed already to ſhield him, as it were, with 
her wings, and to hold a crown ſuſpended over his 
head; courage, calm and unruffled, beaming in his 
eye, One would have taken him for Minerva her- 
ſelf, ſuch ſagacity and preſence of mind did he diſ- 
cover amidſt the greateſt dangers. The javelin which 
Adraſtus threw having been repelled by the ſhield of 
Telemachus, he inſtantly unſheaths his ſword, that 
he might not give the ſon of Ulyſſes time to launch 
his javelin in his turn, Telemachus, ſeeing him 
ſyord in hand, forthwith unſheathed his own, and 
left his javelin uneſſayed. The other combatants 
ſeeing them thus engaged in cloſe fight, laid down 
their arms, and with ſilent attention beheld the con- 
telt, expecting that it would determine the fate of 
the war. Their two ſwords, gleaming like the 
flaſnes of lighꝛning from whence the thunder breaks, 
eroſſed one another ſeveral times, and with their 
ineffectual ſtrokes the poliſhed armour rings. The 
combatants extend their bodies, and contract them- 
lelves by turns. Sometimes they ſtoop, and in an 
inſtant riſe again: at laſt they cloſe. The ivy, 
ſpringing at the root of a wild afh, does not. claſp 
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more cloſely with its interwoven branches the hard 
and knotty trunk, till it reaches the higheſt branches, 
than they claſped one another. Adraftus had not 
loſt any of his ſtrength, and Telemachus had not 

attained to his full vigour. The former ſeveral 
times endeavoured to En: the latter, and take 
him from his poize. He endeavoured alſo to wreft 
his ſword from him, but in vain; for at that inſtant 
Telemachus lifted him up, and flung him on the 
plain. Then did that impious man, who had always 
deſpiſed the gods, diſcover a daſtardly fear of death; 
and, though athamed to aſk his life, yet he plainly 
ſhewed that he wiſhed for it, by endeavouring to 
move the pity of Telemachus. Son of Ulyfles,” 
faid he, „now am I convinced of the juſtice of the 
gods, who puniſh me as I deſerve. By misfortune 
alone are the eyes of men opened to ſce the truth 
which I now ſee, and by which I am condemned; 
but let an unhappy king remind you of your father, 
who 1s far from Ithaca, and let that remembrance 
touch your noble heart.” Telemachus who held him 
down with his knees, and had already raiſed his ſword 
to plunge it in his breaſt, immediately replied : © 1 
defire nothing more than victory, and the tranquillity 
of the nations that I came to ſuccour. I take no 
Pleaſure in ſhedding blood. Live then, Adraſtus, but 
live to repair your faults: reſtore whatever you have 
unjuſtly ſeized ; re-eſtabliſh peace and juſtice upon the 
coaſt of the great Heſperia, which you have violated 
by ſo many maſſacres and treacheries; live and be- 
come another man; learn by your fall that the gods 
are juſt ; that bad men are miſerable, and deceive 
themſelves when they think to obtain happineſs by 
violence, cruelty, and falſchood ; laſtly, that nothing 
is ſo ſweet and cordial as the practice of ſimple, 
ſtedfaſt virtue. Giye us your ſon Metrodorus, toge- 
ther with twelve of your principal ſnbjects as hoſta- 
ges.“ 80 ſaying, Telemachus ſuffered Adraſtus to 
riſe, and held out his hand to him, without the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of treachery ; but Adraſtus that inſtant 
threw at him a ſecond javelin, very ſhort, which he 


had hitherto kept concealed Bo ſharp was the wet 
pony 
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pon, and with ſo much force was it thrown, that it 
would have penetrated the armour. of 'Telemachus, 
had it not been divine, Meanwhile, Adraſtus ran 
behind a tree, to elude the purſuit of Telemachus, 
who thus exclaimed : * Daunians, you ſee the victory 
is ours; the miſcreant could not have ſaved himſelf, 
without having had recourſe to treachery; and, though 
he is not afraid of the gods, he is afraid of death : 
whereas thoſe who fear the gods, fear nothing elſe.“ 
Pronouncing theſe words, he advanced towards the 
Daunians, making a ſign at the ſame to his own 
men, who were on the other ſide of the tree, to cut 
off the retreat of the perfidious Adraſtus, who, now 
afraid of being ſurpriſed, feigned to return the wa 
he came, and would have opened to himſelf a paſ- 
ſage through the Cretans, who oppoſed his retreat. 
But Telemachus immediately darted upon him, quick 
as the thunderbolts which the father of the gods 
hurls from the lofty Olympus on the heads of guilty 
men, ſeizes him, throws him down, and, as deaf to 
his intreaties as the cruel north wind when it levels 
the ſlender ears that gild the plain, though the im- 
pions caitiff attempted once more to abuſe the good- 
neſs of his heart, he plunged his ſword into his bo- 
ſom and ſends him headlong as his crimes deſerved, 
among the flames of gloomy Tartarus. 


END OF THE TWENTIETH BOOK. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Adraſtus being dead, the Daunians offer their hands 9 
. the allies, to fignify their inclination to peace; and de- 
Aire them to allow them to chuſe a king out of their own 
nation. Neſtor, being inconſolable for the loſs of his 
_ fon, comes not to the afſembly of the chiefs ; in which 
ſeveral gave it as their opinion, that the lands of the 
conquered ought to be divided, and the terrtiory of Arpi 
ceded to Telemachus. Far from accepting this offer, 
Telemachus makes it appear to be the common intereſt of 
the allies to chuſe Polydamus king of the Daunians, and 
to leave them in poſſeſſion of their lands. He after- 
warde prevailed upon that people to afſign the country 
of Arpi to Diomedes, who then chanced to arrive in the 
camp. The troubles being thus compoſed, the ſeveral 


nations ſeperate, in order to return home. 


Ap RASTUS was no ſooner dead, than the 
Daunians, far from regretting their defeat, and the 
loſs of their chief, rejoiced at their deliverance ; 
offering their hands to the allies, in token of their 
pacific diſpoſition and reconciliation. Metrodorus, 
the ſon of Adraſtus, whom his father had trained to 
maxims 
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maxims of diſſimulation, injuſtice, and cruelty, like 
a coward, betook himſelf to flight. But, a flave, 
who had been his accomplice in all his cruel and in- 
famous actions, to whom he had granted liberty aud 
many favours, and who now attended him in his 
flight, thought of nothing but abuſing his confidence 
from a mercenary view: accordingly he ſtabbed him 
as he fled, in the back, cut off his head, and carried 


it to the camp of the allies, hoping to receive a great 


reward for a crime that would put ay end to the war. 
But he was held in abhorrence for what he had done, 
and put to death, Telemachus could not refrain 
from tears, when he bcheld the head of Metrodorus, 
who was young, extremely beautiful, and naturally 
of a good diſpoſition, but corrupted by pleaſure and 


bad example. Alas!“ ſaid he, „thus it is that 


young princes are ſpoiled by proſperity ; the greater 
their elevation and vivacity are, the farther do they 
recede from every virtuous principal they may have : 
and, perhaps, that would fow have been my caſe, 
had not I, thanks to the gods, by the misfortunes I 
have undergone from my infancy, and the inſtruc- 
tions of Mentor, been taught moderation.” The 
Daunian chiefs in council aſſembled, demanded no 
other condition of peace, but that they ſhould de al- 
lowed to chuſe a king out of their own nation; who, 
by his virtues, might wipe out the ſtains with which 
the impious Adraſtus had ſullied the royal dignity. 
They thanked the gods, that they had cut off the 
tyrant ; and came in crowds to kiſs the hands of 
Telemachus, which had been imbrued in the blood 
of the monſter, looking on their defeat as a triumph. 
Thus, in a moment, did that power vaniſh irreco- 
verably which had threatened the downfall of all the 
ſtates of Heſperia, and made ſo many nations trem- 
ble. Like thoſe grounds that appear firm and ſolid, 
but are gradually undertnined. For a long time, 
the weak attempts to ſap them are ridiculed : no 
alteration appears, no part finks or gives way, or 
ſeems to be hollow; but, in the mean time, the 
whole, by little and little, is undermined, till at laſt 


all at once the ground gives way, and opens a dread- 


ful 
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ful gulph. Thus power acquired by violence, in. 
Juſtice, and fraud, how much ſoever it may appear 
to proſper, digs a pit for itſelf. Fraud and oppreſ. 
ſion, by degrees, undermine the moſt ſolid founda- 
tions of legal authority. Power acquired in that 
manner 1s admired and dreaded ; it makes the world 
tremble, till. it vaniſhes in a moment, and ſinks un- 
der its own weight. Nor can it ever riſe again; 
having overthrown, as it were, with its own hands, 
the true pillars of power, namely, good faith and 
. by which the love and confidence of man- 
ind are gained. Next day, the chiefs of the army 

aſſembled to grant a king to the Daunians. It gave 
them great pleaſure to obſerve the two camps united 
by ſo unexampled a friendſhip, and the two armies 
become in a manner but one. The ſage Neſtor, 
could not aſſiſt at the council, his heart being quite 
broke with grief and old age; as a flower, which at 
the dawn of day was the ornament and glory of the 
green fields, is in the evening overwhelmed, and lan- 
guiſhes beneath the beating rain. His eyes were 
become two fountains of tears that never ceaſed to 
flow. Far from them fled balmy ſleep, that ſooths 
the moſt poignant ſorrow : and hope, that animatcs 
the heart of man, in him was quite extinguiſhed, 
All kind of nouriſhment was diſtaſteful to the un- 
fortunate old man, and even the light grew odi- 
ous. The only wiſh of his ſoul was to be diſen- 
gaged from the body, and to deſcend into the end- 
leſs ſhades of Pluto's empire. All his friends at- 
tempted to conſole him in vain : he had no more re- 
Iiſh for friendſhip and converſation than a fick man 
has for food. He made no other reply to the molt 
endearing expreſſions of his friends, than groans and 
ſobs. Now and then he would exclaim: „O my 
ſon Piſiſtratus, Piſiſtratus, Piſiſtratus, thou calleſt me, 
T ſhall follow thee, Piſiſtratus! Thou wilt make death 
agreeable, my dear ſon! I deſire nothing more to 
make me happy, than to fee thee again upon the 
banks of Styx.” Then he would paſs whole hours 
without ſpeaking; groaning only, and lifting his 
hands and ſtreaming eyes to heaven. * 
the 
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the princes in council aſſembled were waiting for Te- 
lemachus, who ſtood by the body of Piſiſtratus, ſtrew- 
ing it wita flowers by handfuls ; adding exquiſite. 
perfumes, and ſhedding floods of bitter tears! „O 
my dear companion,“ ſaid he, © never ſhall I for- 
get that I ſaw you at Pylos, followed you to Sparta, 
and met with you again upon the coaſt of the great 
Heſperia, Many were the obligations I owed you ; 
I loved you, as you did me; and I was no {ſtranger 
to your valour, which would have ſurpaſſed that of 
many famous Grecian warriors. Alas! it was your 
valour which put an end to your days ; with glory 
indeed, but deprived the world of the benefit of your 
virtues, which would have equalled thoſe of your fa- 
ther. Yes, in a more advanced age, your wiſdom 
and eloquence would not have fallen ſhort of your 
father's, which were admired by all Greece. You 
ſpoke in a manner ſo inſinuating, that it was irreſiſt- 
able: there was a ſimplicity in your narratives; you 
were endued with that ſagacity and moderation which 
operate like a charm in pacifying the angry and paſ- 
ſionate; and had acquired that authority which re- 
ſults from prudence and judicious counſel, When you 
ſpoke, all that were preſent liſtened with attention ; 
all were prepoſſeſſed i your favour ; all wiſhed that 
you might have reaſon on your fide; and your fim- 
ple modeſt eloquence diſtilled upon their hearts, as 
the dew falls upon the tender graſs. Alas! of all 
theſe valuable endowments which we poſſeſſed but a 
few hours ago, we are now deprived for ever. Piſi- 
ſtratus, whom I embraced this morning, is now no 
more; nothing remains of him but the ſad remem- 
brance. Had you lived to cloſe the eyes of Neſtor, 
and your own had not been cloſed ſo early, he would 
not have ſeen what he now ſees, nor been the moſt 
wretched of fathers.” After this lamentation, Te- 
lemachus directed the bleeding wound in the fide of 
Piſiſtratus to be waſhed. Then he was laid by his 
order on a bed of purple, where his head reclining on 
one ſide, and his -face exhibiting the pale livery of 
death, he reſembled à young tree, which, after it 
had overſhadowed a large ſpace of ground, ** — 
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tended its verdant boughs towards heaven, had been 
ſtretched on che earth by the ſharp axe of the wood- 
man. No longer is it ſupported by its roots, nouriſh. 
ed in the boſom of its fruitful mother the earth: it 
languiſhes, and its verdure diſappears; it nods, it 
falls. Its branches, which before excluded the light 
of heaven, now {weep the duſt, decayed and wither. 
ed; and it ie nothing more than a log, ſtripped of all 
its beauty. Thus Pifiſtratus become a prey to death, 
was taken away in order to be laid upon the funeral 
pile. Already the flame aſcends towards heaven, A 
company of Pylians, with flow and ſolemn ſteps, arms 
reverſed, and downcalt eyes all bathed in tears, con- 
veyed it to the pile, As ſoon as it was conſumed, 
the aſhes were incloſed in a golden urn, which Te- 
. lemachus, who ſuperintended the whole ceremony, 
committed as a great treaſure to the care of Callima- 
chus, who had been the tutor of Piſiſtratus. Take 
care,” ſaid he, of theſe melancholy, but precious 
remains of him whom you loved. Keep them for his 
father ; but before you preſent them to him, wait 
till he has recovered ſtrength enough to aſk for them: 
what at one time excites grief, at another time al- 
ſuages it.” Telemachus then went to tlie aſſeembly 
of the allied kings, in which all were ſilent as ſoon as 
he appeared, that he might be heard the better, 
He bluſhed, and could not be prevailed upon to 
ſpeak, The acclamations and encomiums beſtowed 
upon him, for all that he had done, ' increaſed his 
confuſion ; ſo that he wiſhed he could have concealcd 
himſelf from their view. It was the firſt time he 
had appeared at a loſs, and diſconcerted. At laſt he 
begged it as a favour that they would forbear any 
further panegyric. “ Not,“ ſaid he, “that I don't 
love it, eſpecially when it is beſtowed by ſuch good 
judges of merit : but that I am afraid I ſhould grow 
too fond of it; for it is apt to corrupt the heart, and 
make us conceited, vain and preſumptuous. We 
mult endeavour to merit praiſe, but not be too much 
in love with it: the higheſt praiſe reſembles that 
which comes not from the heart. Tyrants, the moſt 
vicious of the human race, ſtill exact from . 
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the” moſt extravagant —255 What pleaſure can 
there be in being pralfed like them? True genuine 
praiſe is that which you ſhall beſtow upon me in my 
abſence; provided I am ſo happy as to deſerve your 
approbation. If you really think I have merit, 
you ought alſo to ſuppoſe I would chuſe to be ac- 
counted modeſt, and to deſpiſe vanity. Spare me 
then if you really eſteem me; and don't treat me 
as one enamoured of applauſe.” Telemachus having 
this expreſſed his ſentiments, took no further notice 
of thofe who ſtill continued to extol him to the ſkies, - 
and his indifference ſoon put a ſtop to their encomi- 
ums; for they began to be afraid of giving him of- 
fence. However, the whole camp admired him more 
and more, when they underſtood what regret he had 
expreſſed for Piſiſtratus, and how careful he had been 
of his obfequies. The whole army was more affected 
by theſe marks of the goodneſs of his hea-t, than by, 
all the progidies of wiſdom and valour which he had 
exhibited, © He is wiſe, he is valiant !”” ſaid they 
to one another, in privat*, „he is beloved by the 
gods, and the greateſt hero of the age: nay he is 
more than human! yet theſe qualities only exrite 
our wonder and aftoniſhment. But he is humane, 
benevolent, a faithful and affectionate friend, com- 
paſſionate, liberal, beneficent, and wholly attached 
to thoſe whom he is bound to love. He is the de- 
light of thoſe he lives with: he has entirely ſhaken 
off his former haughtineſs, indifference, and pride. 
Thoſe his good qualities are of general uſe. They 
touch the heart; they bind our affections to him; 
they make us ſo ſenſible of all his goodneſs, in- 
lomuch that we would willingly lay down our lives 
for his advantage.” When this diſcourſe was over, 
they began to deliberate upon giving a king to the 
Daunians. It was the opinion of moſt of the princes 
who were preſent in the council, that their country 
ought to be conſidered as conquered, and the lands 
divided. Telemachus was offered for his ſhare the 
_ country of Arpi, which bears twice a year the 
ric 
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chus, and the ever- green fruit of the olive, ſacred 


to Minerva. That country,” ſaid they, „ will 


make you forget the poor cottages of Ithaca, the 
dreadful rocks of Dulichium, and ſavage foreſts of 
Zacinthus. Think no more of your father, who 
muſt have periſhed in the waves at the promontory 
of Caphareus, by the vengeance of Nauplius, and 
the reſentment of Neptune; nor of your mother, 
who muſt have. yielded to her lovers fince your de. 
parture z nor of your country, whoſe ſoil hath not 
been ſo much the care of the gods as that of the 
lands which we now offer you.” This diſcourſe he 
heard patiently: but the rocks of Thrace and 
Theſſaly are not deafer to the plaintive ſupplications 
of deſpairing lovers, than he was to all their offers, 
„As for me,” ſaid he, “I do not much regard 
either riches or pleaſures z of what advantage is it 
to poſſeſs a greater extent of land, and to have the 
government of a greater number of men? It is only 
to have more trouble and leſs liberty. Life, even 
to the wiſeſt and moſt moderate, is ſufficiently ſtock- 
ed with misfortunes and diſappointments, without 
increaſing them by the government of headſtrong, 
reſtleſs, unjuſt, treacherous, and ungrateful men, 
'To defire to be a ruler of men, purely for one's own 
ſake, to get authority, grandeur, and pleaſure, is 
to deſire to be a tyrant, a miſcreant, and a ſcourge 
of mankind. On the other hand, when one deſires 
not to rule over them but as he ought, and for their 
good, he is not ſo much their ruler, as their tutor, 
and gets nothing by it, but infinite trouble; ſo that 
he is far from defiring to extend his dominions.— 


The ſhepherd, who does not butcher his flock, who 


expoſes his life to defend them from wolves, who 
watches them day and might, and conducts them to 
good paſture, is not ſolicitus to increaſe their num- 
ber, or take any of his neighbour's, for it would be 
only increaſing his trouble. Although, continued 
he, 1 never executed the office of king, or governor, 
yet I have learnt from the laws, and the wiſe men 


that made them, how difficult it is to govern * 
an 
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and kingdoms. I am, therefore, ſatisfied with my 
poor Ithaca. Small and poor as it is, I ſhall acquire 
glory enough, if I rule it with juſtice, piety, and 
valour. But even there, I ſhall but too ſoon aſcend 
the throne. May the gods grant that my father may 
eſcape the fury of the waves, and reign in Ithaca 
to extreme old age, that I may have an opportuuity 
of learning a long time from him how to reltrain my 
own paſſions, ſo as to be able to moderate thoſe of 
a whole nation.” He afterwards proceeded thus: 
„Hear, O ye princes, in council alembled, what 
I think it my duty to lay before you, for your intereſt. 
If you aſhgn the Daunians a jult king, he will rule 
them with juſtice, and convince them how much it 
is their intereſt to be true to their engagements, and 
not to invade unjuſtly, or uſurp the poſſeſſions of 
their neighbours : a leſſon which they never conld- 
have learned under the wicked Adraſtus While 
they are under the government of a wiſe and jult 
prince, you will have nothing to fear, efpecially as- 
they will be indebted to you for their good king, 
and for the peace and proſperity they enjoy. Far 
from attacking you, they will bleſs you withont 
ceaſing, and both king and people will be the 
creatures of your hand. If, on the other hand, you 
ſhould divide their lands among you, theſe, I ap- 
prehend, will be the, conſequences: they will be- 
come deſperate, and renew the war; and as they 
will then fight for their liberty, and have juſtice on 
their fide, the gods, who are enemies to tyranny, 
will fight in their behalf, If that ſhould be the 
caſe, ſooner or later, you will certainly be worſted, 
and your proſperity will vaniſh like ſmoke. The 
wiſdom and counſel of your chiefs, the courage of 
Jour armies, and the fertility of your lands will 
fail. You will delude yourſelves with vain hopes, 
engage in raſh enterprizes, and turn a deaf ear to 
good 'men, who would tell you the truth. Thus 
will you fink on a ſudden into ruin, and it will be 
faid of you; „Is that then the flouriſhing nation 
which pretended to give law to all the world? 
114 They 
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They now fly before their enemies, and are def. 
piſed and inſulted by other ftates This is the work 
of the gods; and it is what an unjuſt, proud, cruel 
People deſerved.” Farther, you ought to conſider, 
that if you ſhould attempt to divide among you this 
conqueſt, you will make all the neighbouring nations 
unite againſt you. Your confederacy formed to de- 
fend the common liberty of Heſperia againſt Adraſ. 
tus, will. render itſelf odious, and you will be juſtly 
charged by all nations with aſpiring to univerſal 
deſpotiſm. But ſuppoſe you ſhall conquer the 
Daunians, and the other ſtates, I will now make it 
appear, that even that ſucceſs would prove your 
ruin. Conſider then in the firſt place, that ſuch an 
enterprize would break your union: as it is not found- 
ed upon juſtice, you will have no rule to determine 
your ſeveral pretenſions; each of you will expect 
that his ſhare ſhould be proportioned to his power, 
and there is none of you that will have authorit 
enough to make the reſt agree to his diſtribution. 
The conſequence will be a war, of which your grand- 
children may not ſee the end. Is it not better to be 
guided by juſtice and moderation, than ambition 
attended with ſo much danger, and ſo many una- 
voidable , misfortunes ? Are not profound peace, and 
the innocent agreeable pleaſures that accompany it, 
chearful plenty, the friendſhip of your neighbours, 
the glory inſeparable from juſtice, and the authority 
that is acquired by foreign ſtates referring their dif- 
' ferences to you, in conſequence of their eſteem for 
you, advantages that far outweigh the gratification 
of a ridiculous vanity obtained from unjuſt conqueſt. 
O ye princes! O ye kings! You ſee I am quite diſ- 
intereſted in what I ſay. Liſten then to him who is 
ſo much your friend, as to venture to contradict and 
diſpleaſe you, that he may tell you the truth.“ — 
While Telemachus harangued in this manner; with 
an authority which they never had obſerved in any 
other, and all the princes were ſtruck with wonder 
and aſtoniſhment at the wiſdom of his counſels, a 
confuſed noiſe diffuſed itſelf through the whole 


camp; 


„„ p 


camp, and at laſt reached the place where the 
aſſembly was held. A ſtranger, ſaid they, is juſt 
arrived upon the coaſt with a troop of armed men. 
He has a noble mien, and all the appearance of a he- 
ro: one may calily ſee, that he hath been long un- 
fnrtunate, but the greatneſs of his courage hath 
raiſed him above misfortune. At firſt the people of 
the country, who guarded the coaſt, were reſolved to 
attack him as an enemy who had made a deſcent 
with a hoſtile intention; but he drew his ſword 
with an intrepid air, and told them he knew how to 
defend himſelf if he was attacked, though he 
wiſhed for peace. and hoſpitality : accordingly, he 
held out a branch of olive, as a ſuppliant. His re- 
queſt being complied with, he defired to be con- 
ducted to thoſe who had the government of that 
part of Heſperia, and accordingly they are bringing 


him hither to preſent him to the kings here aſſem- 


bled.” This account had ſcarce been given, when 
the ſtranger appeared, with an air of majeſty that 
* the whole aſſembly. He might have eaſily 
paſſed for the god Mars, when he aſſembles upon 
the mountains of Thrace his blood-thirſty troops. 
He addreſſed the chiefs thus: „O ye ſhepherds of 
the people, who doubtleſs are here aſſembled either 
to defend your country againſt its enemies, or to 
enforce the moſt juſt laws, vouchſafe to hear a man, 
whom fortune hath perſecuted. May the gods grant 
you may never meet with ſuch misfortunes. I am 
Diomedes, king of Etolia, who wounded Venus at 
the ſiege of Troy. The vengeance of that goddeſs 


now purſues me through the univerſe, and Neptune, 


who can refuſe nothing to the divine daughter of the 


lea, hath abandoned me to the rage of winds and 
waves, which have often daſhed my ſhips. to pieces 
againſt the rocks. The inexorable Venus had left 
me no hope of ever ſeeing again my kingdom, my 
family, and the ſweet natal clime where 1 firit ſaw 
the day and drew, my breath. No, I ſhall never ſee 


. again-what I held moſt dear in life. After having 


been ſo often ſhipwrecked, I have ventured aſhore 
1 8 on 
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on this ſtrange coaſt, in hopes of ſinding ſome repoſe, 
and a ſafe retreat. If you fear the gods, and eſ- 
pecially Jupiter, who is the protector of ſtrangers ; 
if you have any feelings of humanity, refuſe me not. 
ſome barren corner in this wide extended country, 
ſome deſert, ſome craggy cliffs or ſands, where [ 


may, with the help of my companions, found a 


city, which may be at leaſt a melancholy repreſenta- 
tion of the place of our nativity, now loſt. We aſk 
only a ſmall fpace of ground, which is of no uſe to 
you. We ſhall live in {tn& friendſhip and alliance 
with you; your enemies ſhall be ours, and we ſhall 
ever be attached to your intereſts, only we deſire 
we may be allowed to uſe our own laws.” While 
Diomedes thus addreſſed the chiefs, the eyes of Te- 
lemachus were fixed upon him, and all the different 
paſſions by turns appeared in his countenance.— 
When that majeſtic man began to ſpeak of his long 
ſeries of misfortunes, he fondly imagined, that he, 
might poſſibly be his father. But as ſoon as he had 
declared that he was Diomedes, his countenance 
faded like a fair flower defaced by the baleful breath 
of ruthleſs Boreas. When Diomedes afterwards 
complained of the unrelenting rage of the goddeſs, 
his words deeply affected Telemachus, by reminding 
him of what his father and himſelf had ſuffered, 
Mingled tears of pity and joy ran down his cheeks, 
and he immediately flew to embrace Diomedes.— 
« I am, ſaid he, the ſon of Ulyſſes, whom you 
knew, and who was of ſome ſervice to you when 
you carried off the famous horſes of Rheſus. The 
gods have perſecuted him as well as you without 
pity. If the oracles of Erebus do not deceive me, 


he is ſtill alive, but not, alas! for me. TI left Ithaca 


to go in queſt of him, and now I can neither find 
Ithaca nor him. You may judge by my own mistor- 
tunes, what compaſſion I muſt feel for thoſe of 
others. 'The advantage of having been unfortunats 
is, that we can thereby ſympathize with the di. 
treſſes of others. Although I am here but a ſtranger 
myſelf, I can, renowned Diomedes, the moſt mY 
« Cl 
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cible of all the Greeks except Achiles, (for notwith- 


ſtanding the calamities of my country during my in- 
fancy, my education was not ſo bad as not to know 
the glory you acquired in battle,) I can, I ſay, pro- 
cure you ſome aſſiſtance. Theſe princes, whom you 
ſee, are endowed with humanity ; they know there 
is no virtue, no true courage, no ſolid glory without 
humanity. Misfortune gives a new luſtre to the glo- 
ry of great men. While they are ſtrangres to mis» 
fortunes, there is ſomething wanting to complete 
their characters, as their lives afford no examples of 
patience and fortitude ; and every heart that has 
any reliſh for virtue ſympathiſes with it in diſtreſs, 
It ſhall, therefore, be our care to comfort you, 
ſince the gods have brought you among us; in ſo 
doing they have dealt Kindly by us, and we ought 
to account ourſelves happy that we have it in our 
power to alleviate. your diſtreſs.” While he ſpoke, 
Diomedes eyed him with attention and ſurprize, and 
felt a ſtrong emotion in his heart. After they had 
embraced-one another, as if they had been long inti- 
mate friends, Diomedes exclaimed, * O worthy 
ſon of Ulyſſes, I recogniſe in you his mild aſpect, 
his graceful action, his nervous eloquence, his noble 
ſentiments, and his profound wiſdom.” Then Phi- 
loctetes likewiſe embraced the great ſon of Tydeus, 
and when they had given each other an account of 
their misfortunes, Philoctetes ſaid to Diomedes, 
& Undoubtedly you will be pleaſed to ſee again 
the ſage Neſtor, who has juſt loft his ſole remaining 
ſon Piſiſtratus; a path of ſorrow is all he now has 
left in life, and that conducts him to the grave. 
Come, and ſee if you can give him any conſolation: 
an unfortunate friend is more likely to do it than 
any other.” Then they went both together to the 
tent of Neſtor, who hardly knew Diomedes again, 
ſo much had grief depreſſed his ſpirits and impaired 
his underſtanding. As Diomedes could not help 
ſhedding tears at firſt fight, the old man's grief re- 
doubled, but afterwards it was gradually aſſuaged 
by the preſence of ſuch a friend. It plainly app-ared, 


that 
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that his affliction was a little ſuſpended by the plea. 
ſure he found in recounting to Diomedes what he 
had ſuffered, and in hearing in his turn, what had 
befallen his friend. While they converſed together, 
Telemachus and the other chiefs in council aſſem- 
bled, were debating the queſtion concerning the 
country of the Daunians. "Telemachus adviſed them 
to give the territory of Arpi to Diomedes, and to 
chuſe for king of the Daunians Polydamas, a na- 
tive. of the country, and an officer of diſtinction, 
whom Adraſtus out of jealouſy never would employ, 
apprehenſive leſt the ſucceſs of his arms ſhould be 
attributed to his generals abilities, and himſelf 
thereby deprived of the glory, which he otherwiſe 
hoped to enjoy without a rival. Polydamas had 
often intimated to him in private, that he riſked too 
much both his life and his crown, in a war againſt 
ſo many nations combined, and would fain have 
engaged him to act with more moderation and juſ- 
tice towards his neighbours ; but men who hate the 
truth, hate alſo thoſe who have the courage to tell 
it them. They are not moved cither with their 
zeal, or ſinceriry, or disintereſtedneſs. A deluſive 
proſperity hardened the heart of Adraſtus again all 
falutary advice; and, notwithſtanding his flighting 


it, he triumphed every day over his enemies. By 


inſult, treachery, and violence, he ſtill brought 
victory to declare for him, and none of the misfor- 
tunes which Polydamus foretold had yet enſued, 
He made a jeſt of the timid caution, that was 
always foreſeeing danger, and Polydamus became 
ſo inſupportable to him, that he diveſte4 him of all 
employment, and left him to Ianguiſh in poverty 
and ſolitude. His disgrace at firſt lay very heavy on 
him, but it ſoon gave him what he had never hitherto 
poſſeſſed : it opened his eyes to ſee the vanity of 
grandeur. He grew wiſe at his own expence : he 
triumphed in his misfortunes : he learned by degrees 
to bear affliction, to be ſatisfied with a little to nou- 
rilb his mind with contemplation in tranquility, to 
«eultivate the ſecret virtues, which are of more 1 
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than the moſt ſhining talents; in fine, to live by 
himſelf free and independent. He took up his reſi- 
dence in a deſert, at the foot of mount Garganus, 
where a hollow rock ſerved him inſtead of a houſe, a 
rivulet that fell from the mountain quenched his 
thirſt, and ſome trees in the neighbourhood, ſupplied 
him with fruit. He had two ſlaves who cultivated 
u little field: theſe he aſſiſtacl with his own hands, 
and the land rewarded them abundantly for their 
pains, ſo that they-wanted for nothing. They had 
not only plenty of fruit and pulſe, but all ſorts of 
ſweet ſmelling flowers. There he lamented the un- 
happy lot of thoſc nations, who are undone by the 
abſurd ambition of their kings. There he expected 
every day to hear that +/.c jult, though long-ſuffer- 
ing gods, had taken venycance on Adraſtus. The 
greater his proſperity, the nearer he concluded he 
was to irrecoverable ruin; for ſucceſsful iniquity and 
imprudence, and power etched to the height of deſ- 
potijm, are the forerunners of the fall of kings and 
kingdoms. When he heard of his death and defeat, 
he diſcovered no indecent joy, either for having fore- 
ſeen them, or for being delivered from the tyrant, 
but was extremely uncaſy left the Daunians ſhould be 
ſtripped of their liberties. Such was the man whom 
Telemachus recommended to a crown. It was fome 
time ſince he had been informed. of his virtue and cou- 
rage; for, in purſuance of Mentor's advice, he dili- 
gently enquired into the characters of all thoſe who 
were in any conſiderable employment, not only in 
th: nations that compoſed the conicderacy, and 
ſerved in the war, but alſo among the enemy. He 
never neglected to inform himſelf minutely concern- 
ing all that were eminent either for talents or virtues. 
The allied princes at firſt -liſcovered ſome reluctance 
to the placing Polydamus upon the throne. © We 
know, {aid they, by experience, how formidable a 
king of the Daunians is to his neighbours, when he 
is fond of war, and acquainted with the military art. 
Polydamus is an able officer, and would be à danger- 
ous enemy. To this objection Telemachus * : 

« It. 
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© It is true, Polydamas is acquainted with war, but 
then he loves peace, and theſe. are preciſely the qua. 
lifications to be wiſhed for. A man who knows the 
dangers, difficulties, and diſaſters inſeparable from 
war, will probably be more cautious of engaging in 
it, than he who has had no experience of its evils; 


beſides, he hath had an opportunity of- acquainting 


himſelf with the ſweets of a quiet life, and he al. 
ways condemned the conduct of Adraſtus, of which 
he foreſaw the fatal conſequences. You have more 
to fear from a weak and ignorant prince, than from 
one who will judge and determine every thing him. 
ſelf. A prince, weak, ignorant, and without expe- 
rience, will ſee only by the eyes of a capricious fa. 
vourite, or a flattering, reſtlefs, ambitious miniſter, 
Hence will he blindly engage in war without intend— 
ing it, and it will be impoſſible for you to depend 
upon him, who cannot depend upon himſelf ; nor 
will he be true to his engagements, ſo that you 


will ſoon be reduced to the hard neceſſity, either of 


deſtroying him, or being deſtroyed by him. Is it 
not more for your intereſt, more ſafe, and at the 
ſame time more juſt and noble not to. abuſe the 
confidence of the Daunians, but to give them a 
king who is worthy of a crown?“ By theſe argu- 
ments all the chiefs were perſuaded, and according- 
ly Polydamias was propoſed to the Daunians, who 
waited with impatience for the counſcl's reſolution. 
When they heard the name of Polydamus, they 
immediately exclaimed : “ Now are we convinced 
that the allied princes have no ſiniſter views in re- 
gard to us, and that they defire a . laſting peace, 
ſince they have propoſed to us for king a man ſo 
virtuous, and ſo capable of governing well. If 


they had propoſed to us one that was puſillanimous, 


ignorant, and effeminate, we ſhould have concluded, 
that their intention was to humble us, and to un- 
hinge the form of our government. A conduct fo art- 
ful and infidious, would have excited in us a vio— 
tent and latling - reſentment 53 but by recommending 


Polydamas, you ſhew the uprightneſs of your inten— 
| | tentions. 
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us a king who is incapable of attempting any thing 
againſt our liberty, and the glory of our nation. 
We can, therefore, venture to declare in the pre- 
ſence of the juſt gods, that the rivers will return 
to their ſources ere we ceaſe to love ſuch beneficent 
princess May our lateſt poſterity be informed of 
the benefit now conferred upon us, and renew from 
generation to generation the peace of the Golden Age 
through all the coaſt of Heſperia !”? Telemachus then 
propoſed, that they ſhould give to Diomedes the lands 
of Arpi, where he might eſtabliſh his colony.— 
“ Theſe coloniſts, ſaid he, will be indebted to you 
for their ſettlement in a country at preſent unoccu- 
pied. Remember, that all men ought to love one 
another; that there will always be more land than can 
be ſettled ; and that, as you muſt have neighbours, 
it is better to have thoſe who are obliged to you for 
their eſtabliſhment. Take pity on an unfortunate 
king, who cannot reach his native country. Polyda- 
mas and he, united by the bands of juſtice and virtue, 
which are the only laſting ties, will procure you an 
un.nterrupted peace, and render you formidable to all 
thoſe neighbours that may think of aggrandizing 
themſelves at your expence. 
that we have provided you with a king, capable of 
carrying the glory of your native country to the 
higheſt pitch. We may hope then, that you will 
grant, at our requeſt, a tract of land which is of no 
ule to you, to a king who merits all poſſible aſſiſ- 
tance.” The Daunians, in anſwer to this propoſal, 
laid they could refuſe Telemachus nothing, fince it 
was he that had procured them Polydamus for their 
king, whom they immediately went to find in his 
deſart, in order to place him on the throne. But, 
before their departure, they made a grant of the fer- 
tile plains of Arpi to Dlomedes, there to lay the 
toundations of a new kingdom. This ſettlement 
gave great pleaſure to the allies, becauſe that Greek 
colony might be able to aſſiſt them powerfully, 
ſhould 
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tions. It is evident; that your views in relation 
to us are juſt and honourable, ſince you have given 


You ſee, O Daunians, . 
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ſnould the Daunians ever attempt to renew the en. 
croachments, of which Adraſtus had ſet them a bad 
example. The princes now reſolved to ſeparate: ac- 
cordingly Telemachus marched off with his troop, 
and, his eyes bathed in tears, after he had tenderly 
embraced the valiant Diomedes, the ſage but inconſo- 
lable Neſtor, and the renowned PhiloQetes, wha 
worthily inherited the arrows of Aleides 


END OF: THE/ TWENTY FIRST BOOK. 
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BOOK XXI.. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus upon his arrival at Salentum is ſurpriſed to 

find the country ſo well cultivaied, and fo little mag- 
' nificence in the city. Mentor explains to him the reaſuns 
of that alteration, points out 1% him the errors that 
commonly prevent a ſtate's flouriſhing, and propoſes to 
bim for a model, the conduct and government of Ido- 
meneus. Telemachus then diſcloſes his mind to him in 
regard to his inclination to eſpouſe Antiope, the daugh- 
ter of that prince. Mentor agrees with him in praiſ- 
ing her good qualities, and aſſures him, that the gods 
bad deflined her for him; but that at preſent he ought 
to think of nothing but ſetiing out for Ithaca, and 
delivering Penelope from the irkſome addreſſes of her 


ſuitors. 


Th E young ſon of Ulyſſes glowed with impa- 
tience to be with Mentor again at Salentum, and to 
embark with him for Ithaca, where he hoped his 
father had by this time arrived. As he approached 
Salentum, he was greatly ſurpriſed to find all the 
Vor. II. K k neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood cultivated like a garden, and full of 
induſtrious people, which at his departure was little 
better than a deſert, and concluded that it was the 
work of the fage Mentor. Then entering the city, 
he perceived fewer artiſans for the luxuries of life, 
and much leſs magnificence than he had obſerved 
before. This change diſguſted him greatly, for he 
was naturally fond of ſhew and ſplendor ; but his 
mind was ſoon engroſſed by other thoughts. Seeing 
Mentor and Idomeneus at a diſtance coming to meet 
him, his boſom forthwith throbbed with ſtrong emo. 
fions of tenderneſs and joy. At the ſame time, 
nothwithſtanding his great ſucceſs in the war againſt, 
Adraſtus, he was apprehenſive leſt Mentor ſhould 
not be ſatisfied with his conduct, and, therefore, 
as the ſage approached, he endeavoured to diſcover 
in his eyes, whether he had done any thing amiſs, 
After Idomeneus had embraced him with as much 


tenderneſs as if he had been his own ſon, he flew 


immediately to the arms of Mentor, and bedewed 
him with his tears. Mentor then ſaid to him: „1 
am not diſſatisfied with your conduct. You have, 
it is true, committed great faults; but then they 
have taught you to know yourſelf better, and to be 
more diffident than you were before. One often 
reaps more benefit from his miſcondu& than from 
his heroic exploits. Great actions are apt to ſwell 
the mind with pride, and ro inſpire the moſt dange- 
rous preſumption z whereas a man's errors in con- 
duct make him look into himſelf, and recall that 
wiſdom which proſperity hed exiled. All that you 
have now to do is to be thankful to the gods, and 
not too ambitious of the praiſe of men. You have 


performed great acticns, but if you will be ingenu- , 


ous, you muſt own, that but a ſmall part of the 


merit of them is due to you, Is it not true that 


they were ſuggeſted and directed by ſomething in- 
dependent of yourſelf? Would not your natural 
heat and imprudence otherwiſe have made them 
miſcarry? Did you not perceive that Minerva had 


as it were, transſormed you into ſomething above 
yourſelf, 
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yourſelf? to enable you to perform what you have 
atchieyed.? She ſuſpended all your natural defects, 
like Neptuue when he pacifies the ſtorms, and holds 
the angry billows in ſuſpenſe.” While Idomeneus 
with eager curioſity interrogated the Cretans who 
returned from the war, Telemachus was e 
to the ſage inſtructions of Mentor. In the courſe 
their converſation, caſting his eyes around him with 
ſurprize, he exclaimed:“ Whit a change is here! 
I cannot conceive the reaſon of it. Hath any cala- 
mity befallen Saleatum fince my departure ? What 
is become of that magnificence which then appeared 
in every part of the city? I now fee neither Faun. 
nor filver, nor precious ſtones; the dreſſes are plain; 
the buildings which they are now erecting, are 
neither ſo large nor ſo much ornamented as they 
were then; the arts languiſh, and the eity is be- 
come a ſolitude.” Mentor replied thus with a, ſmile; 
% Have you obſerved the condition of the country 
round the city?“ © Yes, ſaid Telemachus, I ob- 
ſerved that the fields were cultivated, and agricul- 
ture in repate.” Which, ſaid Mentor, is molt eli- 
gible, a city adorned with marble, gold and filver, 
and a barren negleted country; or a fruitful well 
cultivated country, with a city in which there is a 
ſimplieity of manners, and not much m1goificence ? 
A large city full of artiſans employed in promoting 
luxury and a corruption of maaners, with a poor ill 
cultivated country about it, reſembles a monſter 
with an enormous large head, but the reſt of the 
body, for want of nouriſhment, meagre and exte- 
auated, and bearing no proportion to the head. — 
The true ſtrength and wealth of a kingdom cot 
in the number of the people, and the produce of the 
lands, Idomeneus has now an infinite number of 
people indefatigably laborious, through the whole 
extent of his dominions, fo that they look like one 
continued. city, of which Salentum is the center, 
We have tranſplanted from the city to the country 
the hands with which the former was overſtocked, 
but were wanted in the country, in which we have 
Kk 3: allo 
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alſo indaced many foreigners to ſettle. 'The more 
theſe people multiply, the more they multiply by 
their labours the fruits of the earth; and by ſuch 
a peaceful and agreeable multiplication, the power 
of a ſtate is more enlarged than by a conqueſt, We 
have not ſuppreſſed in the city any but ſuperfluous 
arts, which divert the poor from the culture of the 
lands for the ſupply of real wants, and corrupt the 


oſtentation. Nothing has been done that can effect 
the fine arts, or thoſe who cultivate them with a 
true geuius. Thus Idomeneus is become much more 
powerful now than when you admired his magnifi- 
cence: that dazzling outſide concealed a weakneſs 
and miſery that would have ſoon brought his empire 
to ruin: now he has a much greater number of ſub- 
jets, and maintains them with more eaſe. Theſe 
men inured to labour and hardſhip, and taught to 
deſpiſe death by their love of equitable laws, would 
all take arms to repel an enemy who ſhould invade 
the lands cultivated by their own labour. Hence 
will the ſtate, which you thonght on the brink of 
ruin, ſoon be the wonder of Heſperia, Remember, 
Telemachus, that there are two grievances in govern- 
ment ſcarce ever guarded againſt, or redreſſed. 
The firſt is an exorbiant illegal power aſſumed by 
kings; and the ſecond is luxury, followed by a cor- 
ruption of manners. When kings once begin to 
think that their abſolute wills are the only laws 
they are bound by, and to give a looſe to their paſ- 
ſions, their power indeed is uncontrolled. But by 
the exerciſe of ſuch a power, they ſap the founda- 
tion of it; for they have no longer any certain rule 
or. maxims of government; every one vies with ano- 
ther in flattering them; and the number of their 
people, who are now flaves and not ſubjects, dimt- 
niſhes every day. Who will now venture to inform 
them of the truth, or to check the torrent of their 
power ? They carry all before them, while the wit 
lament their blindneſs, retire, and a power ſo exot- 


bitant can be reduced to its juſt limits only by — 
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and a fudden revolution; but the blow that might 


have reduced it, often overthrows it quite ; for 


nothing is more expoſed to a fatal overthrow than 
ower ſtretched too far. It is ike a bow too much 
(65 which never fails to break at laſt on a ſudden, 
unleſs it is flackened: but who is it that will venture 
to flacken the bow of power? The heart of Idome- 
neus had been ſo much corrupted by an excefs of 
power, that he was dethroned by his ſubjects, but 
not cured -of his folly. It was neceſfary that the 
gods ſhould ſend us hither to diſabuſe him, in regard 
to that exorbitant deſpotic power, for which men 
are altogether unqualiſied; ſo that a kind of a mi- 
racle was required to open his eyes. The other 
evil almoſt incurable, is luxury; for as arbitrary 
power is the bane of kings, ſo luxury impoiſons a 
whole nation. It is faid, that luxury maintains the 
poor at the expenſe of the rich, as if the poor could 
not gain a hvelihood, and be more uſeful in multi- 
plying the fruits of the earth, without enervating 
the rich by the refinements of luxury. A whole 
nation comes by degrees to look upon ſuperfluities 
as neceſſaries of life, and to invent ſuch neceſſaries 
every day; ſo that they cannot diſpenſe with what 
was counted ſuperfluous thirty years before. Such 
luxury is called elegant taſte, the perfection of the 
arts, and the politeneſs of a nation; that vice, 
which draws after it an infinite number of others, 
is extolled as a virtue, ſo that the contagion extends 
at laſt to the very dregs of the people. "Thoſe of 
the royal family will imitate the magnificence of the 
king; the grandees, that of the royal family ; thoſe 
in the middle ranks of life, that of the grandees z 
for who is it that keeps within his own ſphere? and 
thoſe in low. life will effe& to paſs for people of faſhi- 
on. Thus all live above their rank and income, 
lome from vanity and oftentation, and to diſplay 
their wealth; others from a falſe ſhame, and to hide 
their poverty. Even thoſe who are wile enongh ta 
condemn ſuch exceſſes, yet have not reſolution to 
make head againſt them, and to ſet an example 
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of a different conduct. Hence a whole nation goes 
to wreck; all ranks are confounded. The dcfire 
of money wherewithal to make a figure, corrupts the 
beſt diſpoſed mind; wealth is the ſole purſuit, and 
poverty is accounted ſcandalons. Though you 
ſhould be learned, ingenious, and virtuous ; though 
you ſhould inſtruct mankind, gain victories, fave 
your country, and facrifice your all for its honour 
and intereſt, yet will you be deſpiſed, if your talents 
are not ſet off by pomp and parade. Even thoſe 
who are poor will effect to appear wealthy, and ſpend 
as if they really were ſo. To ſupply that expence, 
they will borrow, they will cheat, they will have 
recourſe to a thouſand indirect methods. But how 
will theſe diſorders be remeded? Only by changing 
the taſte, manners, and conſtitution of a whole na- 
tion. But who will undertake ſuch an arduous taſk, 
unleſs it be a king who is a philoſopher, and who 
by ſetting an example of moderation, may bring 
contempt on thoſe who effect an expenſive ſhew, 
and give a ſanction to the manners of the wile, who 
will be glad to have their decent frugality ſupport- 
ed by ſuch authority.” Telemachus hearing theſe 
remarks, was like a man juſt waked from a deep 
Nleep: he was convinced of the truth of Mentor's 
words, which made a deep impreſſion upon his 
heart: as the ſkilful ſtatuary engraves on marble 
what features he thinks proper to diſplay, ſo as 
to give it delieacy, life, and motion. At fit 
he made no reply, but after reffecting on what he 
had heard, and taking a view of the changes which 
had, been made in the city, he ſaid to Mentor: 
„ You have made Idomeneus the wiſeſt of all 
kings; ſo that I now know neither him, nor his 
people ; and what you have done here, I own 
anfinitely more glorious than the victories we 12ve 
gained: for in the ſucceſſes of war, bodily ſtrengch 
and accident have no ſmall ſhare. OF the glory 
gained in war, a part is due to the ſoldiers; but 
this whole work procceded from your ſagacity alone, 
You were obliged to combat the falſe notions mo a 
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king and people, in order to ſet them right. The 
ſucceſſes of war are always ruinous and fatal to 
many: here all is the work of wifdom more than 
human ; all is peace, joy, and beneficence, and 
manifeſts ſupernatural authority. When men are 
ambitious of glory, why do not they endeavour thus 
to obtain it, by doing all the good they can ? How 
much are they miſtaken with reſpec to true glory, 
who expect to find it by laying waſte the earth, and 
ſhedding human blood!“ Great joy appeared in 
Mentor's countenance when he perceived Telemaclius 
had ſuch juſt notions of victories and conqueſts, at an 
age when it was natural for him to be. intoxicated 
with the glory he had acquired. He then ob- 
ſerved : © It is true, all is proper and praiſe-worthy 
that hath been done here; but you mult know that 
ſomething greater and better might have been done. 
Idomeneus now bridles his paſſions, and ſtudies to 
- diſcharge the duties of a king: but {till his conduct 
is far from being free from blame; the unhappy 
effect of his former errors. Even when men are 
willing to forſake vice, it ſeems {till to purſue them 
for a length of time. Some bad habits {till remain 
the natural vigour of the mind impaired, inveterate 
errors, and almoſt incurable prejudices. Happy are 
they who never quitted the path of virtue! they 
attain to a higher degree of perfection in the prac- 
tice of beneficence. The gods, O Telemachus, 
will expect more of you, than of Idomeneus; be- 
cauſe you were taught to know the truth in your in- 
fancy, and never was expoſed to the ſeduction of 
great proſperity. Idomeneus, continued Mentor, 
is not deſtitute of judgment and diſcernment ;- but 
he is too attentive to the detail of buſineſs, and his 
views of things are too narrow and confined to form 
proper plans. It is not requilite that he, who is 
placed at the head of a nation, ſhould do every 
thing himſelf, in order to ſhew his talents for go- 


vernment; and it is the height of vanity to imagine 


it poſſible for him, or to endeavour to make the 
world believe that it is. The buſineſs of a king is 
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to make choice of proper perſons to govern under 
him, and to direct them; but he is not to concern 
himſelf with the detail ; for that would be to do the 
duty of thoſe who are ſubordinate to him: whereas 
he ought only to make them give him an account of 
their adminiſtration; and to know enough of it to 
be able to judge of that account with ſome degree 
of preciſion. He may be juſtly ſaid to govern ex- 
tremely well, who judiciouſly chuſes thoſe that are 
to govern under him, and employs men according to 
their different talents. The great art and perfection 
of government conſiſts in governing well thoſe who 
are veſted with the executive power : theſe muſt be 
watched, proved, . checked, puniſhed, encouraged, 
advanced, degraded, ſhifted from one place to ano- 
ther, and always kept in order. For a king to pre- 
tend to examine, look into every thing himielf, 
argues a diſtruſt of his miniſters, and a littleneſs of 
mind: it is abandoning himſelf to a mean attention 
to matters of little conſequence, which conſumes 
the time and application neceſſary for great affairs, 
To form great deſigns, the mind mult be free and 
compoſed : it muft meditate without reſtraint, wholly 
diſengaged from the diſpatch of intricate affairs, 
The mind, exhaufted of its vigour by ſach an ap- 
plication, is like the lees of wine, which have neither 
ſtrength or ſpirit. Thoſe who govern by retail, 
are always determined, by the preſent, never extend- 
ing their views to a diſtant futurity, or looking be- 
yond the affair of the day: and as their minds are 
engroſſed by that alone, it makes too great an im- 
preſſion, and weakens the faculty of reaſon ; for 
there is no forming a ſound judgment of affairs, but 
by comparing them all together, and ranging them 


in a certain order, ſo as to have ſymmetry and de- 


pendence. Not to adopt this rule in government, 
would be to reſemble a muſician who ſhould be ſatis- 
fied with inventing melodious ſounds, but ſhould 
give himſelf no trouble about uniting and ſympho- 
mizing them, ſo as to compoſe agreeable and affe&- 
ing muſic, It would alſo be acting like an architect, 


who 
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who ſhould think he had done every thing neceſſary 


in collecting large columns, and abundance of hewn 
ſtone, without regarding the order, or proportion of 
the ornaments of his edifice. In laying out a ſaloon, 


he never reflects that there muſt be a convenient 


ſtair-cale ; and while he is employed upon the main 
building, he never thinks either of the court or por- 
tico; fo that his work is nothing but a confuſed 
aſſemblage of magnificent parts, not at all ſuited to 
one another. Such a work, far from doing him ho- 
nour, will be a monument to perpetuate his ſhame : 


for it will ſhew, that the architect had not capacity 


ſufficient to form a general plan of his work. Such 
couduct argues a narrow confined genius; and he 
whoſe capacity riſes no higher than detail, is only 
fit to be employed in a ſubordinate ſtation, Be 
aſſured, my dear Telemachus, that the government 
of a kingdom requires a certain harmony, like muſic, 
and proportions as exact as thoſe of architecture. If 
you will allow me once more to borrow a compariſon 
from the fine arts, I will convince you how moderate 
the capacity of thoſe is who govern by detail. He, 
who in a concert only ſings certain parts, how well 
ſoever he may acquit himſelf, is ſtill but a finger ; 
he alone who conducts the whole concert, and at 
once regulates all the parts of it, is the maſter mu- 
fician, In the fame manner he who cuts the co- 
lumns, or builds a part of the edifice, is but a ma- 
ſon: but he alone who hath planned it, and hath 
all the proportions in his head, is the architect. 
Thus, thoſe who labour, who execute, and tranſact 
the greateſt ſhare of buſineſs, are but ſubordinate 
workmen, who have the leaſt merit in the adminiſ- 
tration. The true genius who governs the ſtate, is 
he who, without having any hand in the execution, 
directs and ſuperintends the whole; who reflects, 
who plans, who looks into futurity, and revolves 
paſt events; who arranges and adjuſts, who takes 
ſeaſonable precautions, and in continual efforts 
wreſtles with miſchance; as a ſwimmer ſtruggles 
with the ſtream, employing his attention day and 

night, 
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| night, that nothing may be left to accident, Do 
' you imagine, Telemachus,, that a great painter 
bours inceſſantly from morning to night to finiſh his 

pictures the ſooner? No, ſuch ſervile labour and 
. drudgery would quite extinguiſn the fire of his ima- 
3 gination, and depreſs his genius: he muſt work by 
| ſtarts and ſallies, according to the dictates of his 
taſte, and the impulſe of his genius Do you ima- 

| gine that he ſpends his time in grinding colours, and 
f preparing pencils? No, that is the buſineſs of his 
pupils. His part is to meditate, and by bold 
touches, to infuſe majeſty, life, and paſſion into 
his figures, while his imagination is warmed with 
the thoughts and ſentiments of the heroes he 
intends to repreſent, tranſporting him to the ages 
in which they flouriſhed, and recalling all the cir- 
cumitances of their fate, But to this enthuſiaſm 
mult be joined judgment, that the whole may be 
juſt, correct, and duly proportioned. Do you think, 
Telemachus, that a lefs elevated genius, and leſs 
capacity, are required to form a great king, than a 
great painter? If not, it follows that the buſineſs 
of a king muſt be to reflect, to plan great deſigns, 
and to chuſe proper perſons to execute them under 
his direction.“ To theſe obſervations Telemachus 
replied : Methinks I comprehend all that you have 
ſaid: but if matters are to be managed in that 
manner, a king would be often impoſed upon, by not 
entering himſelf into the detail of buſineſs.” © That 

is your miſtake,” rephed Mentor. To prevent a 
king's being impoſed upon, it is ſufficient that he 
have a general knowledge of government: thoſe 
who have no principles in regard to buſineſs, nor 
any true difcernment, are always, as 1t were, grop- 
ing in the dark. If they are right, it is merely 
by accident, for they do not know exactly what 
they would be at, nor the mark they ought to aim 

| at . all they know is, to be diftruſtful and ſuſpicious ; 
| aud they are actually more diſtruſtful of honeſt men 
who contradict them, than of knaves who flatter to 
betray them. On the other hand, thoſe who hare 
principles 
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8 to direct them in the management of af- 
airs, and who are acquainted with human nature, 
know what they are to expect, and the means of 
obtaining it: at leaſt, they know in the main, if 
the people they employ are fit for their purpoſes, 
and haye a clear comprehenſion of their views and 
deſigns. Further, by not ſubjecting themſelves to 
the labour of detail, they can with more freedom 
and eaſe take a general ſurvey of the whole admi- 
niſtration, and determine, whether their miniſters 
adrance towards the principal point they have in 
view; ſo that if they are deceived, it can hardly 
be in reſpe& of eſſentials. Moreover, ſuch kings 
are above thoſe little jealouſies, that argue a low 
mind, and narrow underſtanding. They know it is 
impoſſible to avoid being ſometimes deceived in 

eat affairs, as there is a neceſſity for employing in 
them men who are ſo much addicted to deceit. More 
is loſt by the irreſolution proceeding from diſtruſt, 
than would be hazzarded by acquieſcing in a little 
impoſition. Happy thoſe who are, deceived only in 
matters of no very great conſequence, while ſuch as 
are of importance are happily forwarded ; and it is 
only about theſe that a great man ought to give 
| himſelf trouble. Knavery ought to be ſeverely 
puniſhed when it is diſcovered : but men muſt lay 
their accqunt with being ſometimes impoſed upon in 
trifles, if they would avoid impoſition in matters 
more eſſential. A tradeſmau in his ſhop ſees every 
thing with his own eyes, and does every thing with his 
own hands: but a king, whoſe dominions are ex- 
tenſive, can neither ſee every thing, nor do every 
thing, and therefore he ought to ſee only what re- 
gards matters of importatcc, and to do what can be 
done by none of - thoſe who are ſubordinate to his 
will.” In concluſion Mentor faid : „The gods love 
you, Telemachus, and intend to diſtinguiſh your 
reign by a wiſe adminiſtration, All the regulations 
you ſee here, were calculated more for your in- 
Eruftion than the glory of Idomeneus; and are no 
more than the type of thoſe that will one day 0 
i ran 
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place in Ithaca, if your virtues do not fall ſhort of 
your high "deſtiny. But it is now time to think of 
quitting this place. Idomeneus hath prepared a 
veſſel on purpoſe to carry us home,“ Then Te- 
lemachus opened his heart to his firiend, though 
with ſome reluQance, in regard to an attachment 
that embittered the thoughts of leaving Salentum, 
« Perhaps,” faid he, „you will blame my he. 
ing too ſuſceptible of tender inclinations in the place 
where we ſojurn: but I ſhall be continually ex- 
poſed to the reproaches of my own heart, if I did 
not acquaint you that I am in love with Antiope, 
the daughter of Idomeneus. No, my dear Mentor, 
it is not a blind paſſion like that of which you cured 
me in the iſland of Calypſo. I have felt to my coſt 
how violent that paſſion was with which Cupid then 
inſpired me for Eucharis; for I cannot yet pro- 
nounce her name without emotion, and time and ah- 
ſence have not been able to efface her from my me. 
mory. Such dear-hought experience hath put me 
upon my guard, But as for Antiope, what I fecl i; 
of a very different nature; it 1s not a blind violent 
paring. but taſte, eſteem, and regard to merit, 
low happy ſhould I be, could I.paſs my life with 
her ! if ever the gods ſhall reſtore my father to me, 
and allow me to make choice of a conſort, Antiope 
ſhall be the perſon. What charms me in her 1s her 
filence, her modeſt reſerve, her conſtant employ- 
ment; her induſtry. in ſpinning, weaving, and em- 
broidery ; her attention to the economy of her fa- 
ther's houſe, ſince the death of her mother; her 
contempt of the ornaments of dreſs, and her for- 
getting, or even ſeeming to be ignorant of her 
beauty. When Idomeneus deſires her to lead the 
dance with the young cretan ladies to the ſound 
of the flute, one would take her for the ever-{miling 
Venus, with ſo much grace does ſhe acquit herſelf; 
and when he carries her to the chace, ſhe diſplays 
no leſs majeſty and addreſs in ſhooting with the bow, 
than Diana amidſt her nymphs. Yet of all theſe 
accompliſhments ſhe ſeems herſelf inſenſible, _ 
- Ww 1 
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while ſhe is univerſally admired. When ſhe enters 
the temples of the gods bearing the offerings on her 
head in baſkets, one would imagine that ſhe was 
herſelf the divinity of the place. With what re- 
verence and humility have I ſeen her ſacrifice, and 
deprecate the wrath of the gods, when any act of 
impiety was to be expiatcd, or ill omen averted ! In 
fine, when ſhe appears among the virgins with a 
golden needle in her hand, one is apt to think that 
Minerva herſelf is come from heaven in human ſhape 
to teach the liberal arts. She animates the reſt to 
work, and baniſhes wearineſs and uneaſineſs by the 
charms of her voice, when ſhe ſings all the mar- 
vellous hiſtories of the gods. The moit exquiſite 
painting falls {hort of the delic aey of her embroidery. 

Happy the m an, whom gentle Hy men {hall unite ta 
her! the on'y thing he will have to fear, will be his 
irretrievable loſs in caſe he ſhould ſurvive her. I 
here call the gods to witneſs, my dear Mentor that 
I am ready to depart, T hough I ſhall love Antiope 
as long as [ live, vet the ſhall — retard one moment 
my return to Ithaca. Was another indeed to poſſeſs 
her, I ſhould paſs my days in bitterneſs and forrow : 

but I am Jet nr to leave her, although I know that 
duci ing my abſence I may chance to loſe her. I will not. 
mention my paſſion either to her or her father; for vou 
are the only perſon I ought to conſult, until Ulyſſes, 
re-eſtabliſhed on his throne, ſhall declare his approba- 
tion and aſſent. Hence you may judge, my dear Men- 
tor, how different my preſent attachment 1s from that 
blind paſſion which I had for Eucharis,” Mentor 
replied: © Telemachuns, I am ſenſible of the dif- 
ference ; Antiope is good-natured, diſcreet, and un- 
affected; ſhe does not think it below her to work 


with her hands; ſhe foreſees what will be wanted 


and looks to every thing : ſhe knows when ſhe ought 
to be ſilent; goes about things in an orderly deli- 
berate manner, and is never idle. She is never in 
any perplexity or confuſion, becauſe every thing is 
one in its proper time and place. The good order 
of her father's houſe ſpeaks her praiſe, and is a 
greater ornament to her than her beauty. Although 
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ſhe has the care of every thing, and authority to re- 
prove, to refuſe, to retrench, (an authority that 
makes almoſt all thoſe women odious who are velted 
with it,) yet 1s ſhe the darling of the whole family, 
becauſe they do not find her ſubject to paſſion, ca- 
price, levity, or ill humour, like other women.— 
By a fingle look ſhe can make herſelf underſtood, 
and every body is afraid of diſpleaſing her. She gives 

her orders with preciſion, requiring nothing of any 
but what they are capable of executing ; reproving 
with tenderneſs and good-nature; ſo that ſhe en- 
courages even while ſhe reproves. The heart of 
her father with perfect confidence repoſes on her; 
as a traveller, fatigued by the violent heat of the ſun, 
repoſes under a ſhade on the tender graſs. You are 
in the right, Telemachus; Antiope is a treaſure 
worth ſeeking in the remoteſt corners of the earth. 
Her mind is not ſet off with vain trifling ornaments, 
no more than her body: her imagination, though 
lively, 1s chaſte; ſhe never ſpeaks but when it is 
proper; and when ſhe opens her mouth, a ftrcam 
of ſweet perſuaſion and unaffeted graces flow from 
her lips. When ſhe begins to ſpeak, every body is 
ſilent, then ſhe bluſhes ; and is almoſt tempted to 
ſuppreſs what ſhe intended to have ſaid, when ſhe 
finds herſelf liſtened to with ſo much attention: fo 
that I have hardly ever heard her ſpeak at any 
length. Do not you remember, Telemachus, that 
her father one day ſent for her, and ſhe appcared 
with a modeſt look under a large veil ; when ſhe ſpoke 
only to. pacify Idomeneus, and intercede for one 
of his ſlaves, whom he was going to puniſh ſeverely ! 
At firſt ſhe gave way to his anger, then pacified him, 
and at lait urged what ſhe could in behalf of the 
unhappy delinquent. Thus, without making the 
king ſenſible tkat he had been too much hurricd 
away by paſſion, ſhe inſpired him with ſentiments of 
ity and juſtice. Thetis, when ſhe flatters old 

Nerve: does not with more mildneſs pacify the 
angry waves. Thus Antiope, without aſſuming any 
authority, or availing herſelf of her charms, will 
one 
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one day mould the heart of her huſband, as ſhe now 
touches the lyre, when ſhe would draw from it the 
moſt raviſhing notes. Once more, Telemachus, I 
ſay, your love for her is rational and juft, and the 
gods intend her for you; but you mult wait till you 
have obtained the conſent of Ulyſſes. I commend 
you for reſolving not to diſcover your paſſion to 
her ; for I aſſure you, if you had made any attempt 
of that kind, ſhe would have been offended at it, 
and you would have loſt her eſteem; as ſhe never 
intends to promiſe herſelf to any one, but to be 
entirely at the diſpoſal of her father. She is de- 
termined too to eſpouſe no man that does not fear 
the gods, and obſerve all the rules of decorum.— 
Have you taken notice, as I have, that ſhe appears 
ſeldomer, and is more ftry ſince your return, than ſhe 
uſed to be? She is no ſtranger to the ſucceſs you 
have had in the war, nor to your birth and adventures, 
and the talents the gods have beftowed upon you ; it 
is that conſideration which makes her ſo ſhy and re- 
ſerved. Come, 'Telemachus, come, let us prepare 
to ſet fail for Ithaca. I have now nothing more to do 
but to find your father, and help you to a conſort 
worthy of the golden age ; for if the was but a ſhep- 
herdeſs on mount Algidum, | inftead of being the 
daughter of the king of Salentum, you would be ex- 
tremely happy in poſſeſſing ſo much virtue.“ 
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THE ARGUMENT. 8 
Idomeneus, wneaſy at the intended departure of his taus ſhi 
gueſ*s, conſults Mentor concerning ſeveral difficult ma- to 
ters ; telling him, that he could not pofjibly ſettle them th 
properly without his "affiſtance. Mentor direfAs him ter 
how to proceed ; but cannot be diverted from his purpoſe m1 
of departing with Telemachus. However, Taomencus the 
males a freſh effort to detain them, by awakening the gra 
youth*'s paſſion for Antiope, æubich he does by engaging he 
Aeutor and him in a hunting match, and perſuading M. 
his daughter to accompany them. But ſbe would have blit 
been torn to pieces by a wild boar, had ſhe not been ſaved the 
by Telemachus, who was very unwilling after that ts par 
parti with her, and take leave of the king her father.” har 
But by the encouragement of Mentor, he gets the heller you 
of his relutance, and embarks for his native cauutry. the 
Th 

| wo! 

[| DOMENETVU S, who dreaded the departure. of mat 
Mentor and "Ielemachus, uſed all his endeavours to wit 
retard it. He told Mentor he could not, without the 


his aſſiſlance, terminate a di{irence that had ariſen 
| between 
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between Diophanes, prieſt of Jupiter, conſervator, 
and Heliodorus, prieſt of Apollo, in regard to the 
preſages taken from the flight of birds, and the en- 
trails of victims. Why,” ſaid Mentor, would 


you concern yourſelf with things ſacred ? Leave the 


deciſion of them to the Hetrurians, who have the tra- 
ditions of the moſt ancient oracles, and are qualified 
by inſpiration to be the interpreters of the gods. You 
ought only to employ your authority to ſtifle theſe 
diſputes in their birth, taking care not to ſhew any 
prepoſſeſſion or partiality to either ſide ; and to main- 
tain the deciſion when once it is given. Remember, 
that a king ought to be ſubject to religion, and with- 
out ever attempting to ſubject it to his regulation; for 
it comes from the gods, and ſoars ſuperior to the pow- 
er of kings. When kings interfere in the diſputes of 
religion, - inſtead of protecting, they enſlave it. So 
great is the power of kings, and ſo ſmall that of 
other men, that every thing will run the riſque of 
being altered, to ſuit their humour, if once they 
ſhould aſſume a right to determine queſtions relatiag 
to things ſacred. Leave then the determinations of 
them entirely to the miniſters of the gods, and con- 
tent yourſelf with reſtraining thofe who refuſe ſub- 
miſſion to the judgment they pronounce, Idomencus 
then complained of the perplexity occaſioned by a 
great number of law-ſuits betwixt individuals, which 
he was preſſed to determine. Decide,” replied 
Mentor, every new queition which tends to eſta- 
bliſh general maxims of juriſprudence, and to explain 
the laws. But never charge yourſelf with judging 
particular canſes ; otherwiſe you will be perpetually 
haraſſed by their number and variety, as in that caſe 
you would be the ſole judge of your people, and all 
the other ſubordinate judges would become uſeleſs. 
The labour and drudgery of ſuch an undertaking 
would be inſupportable, and by attending to imall 
matters, you would neglect fuck as were important, 
without being able to diſcuſs the former, Beware 
then of expoſing yourſelf to this embarraſſment; but 
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refer the cognizance of private cauſes to the ordina- 
ry judges, and only charge yourfelf with that which 
others cannot do for your rehef. By obſerving that 
rule, you will acquit yourſelf of the duty of a king.” 
„ am alſo preſſed,” ſaid Idomeneus, “ to brin 

about certain matches. Thoſe perſons of high birth, 


| who have followed me in all my wars, and Jof! great 


eſtates in my ſervice, would be glad to repair them by 
marrying certain rich heireſſes, and it would coſt 
me but a word to procure them theſe advranta- 
geous matches.” „It is true,” replied Mentor, 
„it would coſt you but a word: but then that 
very word would coſt you too dear. Would you 
rob parents of the liberty and conſolation of chooſ- 
ing their ſons-in-law, and eonfequently their heirs? 
That would be to reduce all families to the moſt 


_ wretched ſlavery; and to make yourſelf the au— 


thor of all the domeſtic woes of your ſubjects.— 
Mariage is attended with trouble enough, without 


adding to the bitternefs of it by fuck: a conduct. 


If you have any faithful ſervants to reward, aſſign 
them eſtates out of the uncultivated lands, and add 
to that rank and honours, proportioned to their 
condition and ſervices. If there is occaſion, you 
may alfo preſent them with ſome money out of that 
paid into the treaſury from the funds appropriated 
to your own immediate expence: but never pay 
your debts by encroaching on the rights of parents, 
and ſacrincing the daughters of the rich.” From 
this, Idomencus made a ſudden tranſition to ancther 
queſtion. * The Sybarites,” faid he, “ complain, 
that we have taken poſſeſſion of lands that appertain 
to them, and aſſigned them to the itrangers we 
have lately drawn hither as waſte grounds for cul: 
tivation. Shall I yield them up to theſe people ? 
If I do, every other neighbouring ſlate will think 
they have nothing to do but to make a claim upon 
me.” © The Sybarites,” replied Mentor, © are 
not ſufficient evidence in their own cauſe : nor are 
you in yours.” Whoſe evidence then, ſaid Ido- 
meneus, is to determine the diſpute ?% „ There 
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is no neceſſity,” ſaid Mentor, “ for truſting to the 
evidence of either party. Let ſome one of the 
neighbouring nations be choſen arbitrators, who are 
not ſuſpected of favouring one fide more than ano- 
ther; ſuch are the Sipontines; their intereſts and 
ours do not claſh in the leaſt.” © But am I obli- 
ged,” ſaid Idomeneus, “ to refer it to any arbitra- 
tor? Am not I a king? Ought a king to allow ſtran- 
gers to determine the extent of his dommmnions?“ 
Mentor thus replied : “ As you ſeem refolved not to 
part with the lands in queſtion, you, no doubt, loak 
upon Four right as ſacred. On the other hand, the 
Sybarites continue firm, and inſiſt that they have an 
indubitable right. Either an umpire choſen by both 
parties, or a war, mult decide between theſe oppoſite- 
pretenſions. There is no other expedient left. If you 
thould viſit a republic, where there was neither judge 
nor magiltrate, and where every family thought they 
had a right to make good their claims upon their 
neighbours by violence, you would lament the mm- 
happy condition of ſuch a nation, and look wittr horror 
upon ſuch anarchy, as permitted all the families thus 
to make war on one another. Do not you think the 
Gods muſt regard the whole world, which is but 
one great republic, with equal horror, ſhould each 
nation, that is, each family of the great common- 
wealth, think it had an undoubted right to make 
good its claims upon the neighbouring nations by 
violence? A private perſon, who is the proprietor of 
a field that deſcended to him from his anceſtors. cannot 
maintain himſelf in poſſeſſion of it but by the autho- 
rity of the laws, and the deciſion of the magittrate. 
He would be ſeverely puniſhed, as guilty of ſediti- 
on, if he ſhould take arms to preſerve even what juſ- 
tice has awarded. Do you imagine that kings are 
juſtifiable in having immediate recourſe to violence to 
aſſert their claims, before they have made trial of 
every amicable method? Is not juſtice to be held 
more ſacred and inviolable by kings, when whole 
countries are concerned, than by private families, 


"_ only a few cultivated fields arc in queſtion ? 
Shall 
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Shall he be accounted an unjuſt invader of another's 
property, who wrongfully diſpoſſeſſes another of an 
acre of ground; and he who diſpoſſeſſes another of 
whole provinces, be deemed a juſt man and a hero ? 
If men are apt to be prepoſſeſſed, to be blinded, and 
to impoſe upon themſelves in regard to the trifling 
concerns of private life, is there not more reaſon to 
apprehend that will be the caſe, when the queſtion 
regards the great intereſts of a ſtate ? Will they ven- 
ture to truſt to themſelves upon an occaſion when 
they have ſo much reaſon to be diffident ? Will they 
not be afraid of deceiving themſelves, in a caſe 
wherein the miſtake of a ſingle perſon may have 
| ſuch fatal conſequences ? For the miſtake of a king, 
| who works himſelf up to a falſe perſuaſion of the juſ- 
tice of his pretenſions, is often the occaſion of de- 
vaſtations, maſſacres, famines, loſſes, and corrupti- 
on of manners, the fatal effects of which extend to 
very remote ages. Ought not a king, who is always 
ſurrounded by ſuch a number of ſycophants, to be 
afraid of flattery upon theſe occaſions ? If he con- 
ſents. to ſubmit his claim to arbitration, he thereby 
diſcovers his equity, honour, and moderation. He 
will then publiſh the ſolid reaſons that juſtify his 
claim, refering it to the arbitrator that is choſen, as 
an amicable mediator, and not as a ſovereign 
judge. He does not engage 'to ſubmit implicitly 
to his determination: but pays a great deference 
to his judgment. The arbitrator is not veſted with 
abſolute power to determine the diſpute; but he 
makes propoſals, and by his advice and perſuaſion 
prevails on both parties to part with ſomething for 
the ſake of peace. If a king, notwithſtanding all 
his endeavours to preſerve peace, is obliged to go 
to war, he will at leaſt have the approbation of his 
own mind, the eſteem of his neighbours, and the 
protection of, the juſt gods, Moved by theſe argu- 
ments, Idomeneus conſented that the Sipontines 
ſhould be mediators between him and the Sybarites. 
After having taken this reſolution, the king finding 
all his endeavours to detain the two ſtrangers were 


ineffectual, 
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ineſſectual, tried an expedient that promiſed more 
ſucceſs. He had obſerved, that Telemachus was 
enamoured of Antiope, and he hoped to hold him 
by means of this paſſion. With this view he directed 
her to ling ſeveral times during the feſtivals. She 
would not difobey her father, and therefore com- 
plied with his defire ; but fhe did it with ſo mnch 
modeſty, and ſuch an air of melancholy, as plainly 
ſhewed how much it was againſt her inclination.— 
Idomeneus even went ſo far as to deſire her to ſing 
the victory that had been obtained over the Daun- 
ans and Adraſtus : but ſhe could not prevail upon 
herſelf to ſing the praiſes of Telemachus: ſhe ex- 
cuſed herſelf; therefore, in a reſpectful manner, 
and her father would not venture to lay her under 
any reſtraint, Her finging produced great rapture 
and emotion in the heart of the young ſon of Ulyſſes ; 
and Idomeneus, who kept his eyes fixed upon him, 
was much pleaſed when he perceived it: but Tele- 
machus would not ſeem to be aware of the king's 
deſigns. Although upon theſe occaſions he could 
not help being greatly affected, yet his reaſon main- 
tained a ſuperiority over lis paſſion ; ſo that he was 
not now the fame Telemachus who had been ſuch 
a ſlave to a tyrannical paſſion in the iſland of Calyp- 
to. While Antiope was ſinging, he liftened in pro- 
found filence; but ſhe no ſooner left off, than he 
immediately began to talk of ſome other fubject. 
The king, finding this expedient had not the de- 
ſired effect, reſolved at laſt upon a great hunting 
match for the diverſion of his daughter. Antiope, 
even with tears, exprefſed her unwillingneſs to en- 
gage in it: but ſhe was obliged to obey her fa» 
ther's command. She mounted a ſprightly, foaming 
ſteed, like thoſe which Caſtor trained up to battle, 
and managed him with eaſe. A train of young dam- 
ſels with joy attended her, amidſt whom ſhe appeared 
like Diana in the foreſt. The king was ſo charmed 
with the fight of her, that he gazed upon her inceſ— 
ſantly, and forgot all his paſt misfortunes. Tele- 
machus gazed upon her alſo, more affected with 


her 
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her modeſty, than her addreſs, and all her other 


attractions. The hounds were now in purſuit of a 
wild boar enormouſly large, and as fierce as that of 
Calydon. His ſtrong hard briſtles ſtood up like 
darts; his blood-ſhot eyes glared fire; the found of 
his breath was heard afar off like the hoarſe murmur 
of the raging winds, when JEolus recalls them to 
his cave in order to appeaſe the ſtorm; and his 
long tuſks, bent like the reaper's fickle, made gaſhes 
in the trunks of even the hardeſt trees. All the 
hounds that ventured to approach him were torn in 
pieces; and the boldeſt hunters dreaded to over- 
take him in the chaſe. But Antiope, ſwift-footed 
as the wind, was not afraid of this encounter. She 
launched a dart that pierced him above the ſhoulder, 
The blood of the fierce animal flows in a torrent 
from the wound ; the pain of which increaſing his 
fury, he turned directly upon her, by whoſe hand it 
was inflicted. Antiope's horſe, notwithſtanding his 
mettle, was frightened and recoiled ; but the mon- 
ſtrous boar now ſprung upon him with a force like 
that of the heavy machines with which the ſtrongeſt 
walls of cities are aſſailed. The courſer, unable to 
ſtand the ſhock, was overthrown : Antiope ſees her- 
ſelf diſmounted, no longer in condition to avoid the 
fatal tuſks of the exaſperated boar: but Telema- 
chus, attentive to guard her againſt all danger, had 
already alighted from his fteed ; quick as the light- 
ning he throws himſelf between the horſe that was 
overturned and the wild boar, juſt going to take his 
revenge. Having a long javelin in his hand, he 
plunges its whole length into the fide of the dread- 
ful animal, which falls and bites the ground. Te- 
lemachus, cutting off the head, which {till ſtruck 
terror when viewed ſo near, and aſtoniſhed all the 
hunters, preſented it to Antiope. She bluſhed, and 
conſulted the looks of her father, who, after his 
great alarm at her danger, was now overjoyed at 
her eſcape, and made her a ſign to accept of the 
_ preſent. As ſhe took it from the hantls of Tele- 


machus, ſhe ſaid to him, „1 thankfully accept 
| from 
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tom you a more important preſent ; - I am indebted 
to you for, my life.” Theſe words had no ſooner 
proceeded from her mouth, than, apprehending ſhe 
had ſaid too much, ſhe ſtood with downcalt eyes in 
ſome confuſion, which Telemachus obſerving, would 
not venture to make any other reply than this : 

« Happy is the ſon of Ulyſſes in having ſaved a life 
ſo precious ! but happier {till would he be, could he 
hope to paſs his days with you.” Antiope, without 
making any anſwer, hurried away to her young com- 
panions, and mounted her horſe again. Idomeneus 
would have that moment promiſed his daughter in 
marriage to Telemachus, but he hoped to enflame 
his paſſion more by keeping him in ſuſpenſe, and 
even fancied that the deſire of ſecuring the match 
would make Telemachus put off his departure from 
Salentum. Such was the ſcheme of Idomeneus : 
but the gods laugh at human wiſdom; for that 
which promiſed faireſt to induce Telemachus to ſtay, 
was the very circumſtance that made him haſten his 
departure; the emotions he began to feel juſtly in- 
ſpired him with a diffidence in his own diſcretion, 
At the fame time Mentor redoubled his efforts to 
inflame his impatience to return to Ithaca. He preſſed 
Idomeneus to let him depart, a veſſel being provided 
and ready to ſet ſail, Thus Mentor, who regulated 
the whole courſe of his life, in order to raiſe him 
to the higheſt pitch of glory, ſuffered him to re- 
main no longer in any particular place than was ne- 
ceſſary for the exerciſe of his virtue, and for the 
purpoſe of gaining experience, Mentor had given 
orders to get ready a ſhip as ſoon as Telemachus 
arrived ; but Idomeneus, who had perceived this 
precaution with the utmoſt regret, funk into a de- 
plorable ſtate of ſorrow and chagrin, when he ſaw 
himſelf on the point of being forſaken by his two 
gueſts, from whom had received ſuch benefit and 
aſſiſtance. He ſhut himfelf up in the moſt retired 
part of his palace, where he vented his grief in 
tears and lamentations. He negleQed the neceſſary 
care of ſuſtenance : ſleep no longer ſoothed his poig- 
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pant ſorrows. He was blaſted and conſumed dy 
his diſquiet. Like a lofty tree, whoſe numerous 
boughs project a mighty ſhade, when the worm be— 
gins to gnaw its ſtem, pervading thoſe delicate cu- 
nals through which the nouriſhing ſap is circulated : 
this tree, though it ſtood unſhaken by the windz, 
though the fruitful earth nouriſhed it in its boſom, 
reſpected by the axe of the huſbandman ; from ſome 
ſecret cauſe, it now languiſhes, withers, and ſheds 
thoſe leaves that were its chief ornament, ſo that 
nothing remains but a trunk and ſome decayed 
branches covered with rotten bark. Such was 1do- 
meneus in his grief; with which Telemachus was 
ſo much affected, that he was afraid to ſpeak to 
him. He dreaded, therefore, the day of his depar- 
ture; ſought pretexts to put it off; and would pro- 
bably have continued a long time in ſuch irreſolu— 
tion, if Mentor had not interpoſed, *.I am glad,” 
ſaid he, „to find you ſo much altered. You were 
by nature haughty, hard-hearted, and indifferent to 
every thing but your-own intereſt and convenience; 
but you are at laſt become a man, and by the expe- 
rience of your own misfortunes, you have lea ned to 
ſympathize with thoſe of others. Without fach 
ſympathy, there is no good nature, virtue, nor ca— 
pacity for the government of raankind : but it mull 
not be carried too far, nor muſt an unmanly tender- 
neſs be indulged. I ſhould make no ſcruple to ſpeak 
to Idomeneus, to obtain his conſent to your depar- 
ture, and ſpare you the pain and uncaſineſs of ſuch 
an interview, if it were not that I would not have 
you enſlaved by a falſe ſhame and timiditvy. At the 
ſame time that you manifeſt the tenderneſs and ſen— 
ſibility of a friend, you ought not to forget the firm- 
neſs and fortitude that become a man. We mul 
endeavour not to give more uneaſineſs to any than 
neceſſity requires; to ſympathize with that affictin 
which we cannot avoid giving, and alleviate as 
much as poſſible the grief we cannot abſolutely prc- 
vent.” © Tt is with a view to that alleviation,” 
ſaid Telemachus, „that I with Idomencus were ap- 


prized 
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prized of our intended departure by your mouth 
rather than by mine.” Mentor immediately replied : 
« You deceive yourſelf, my dear Telemachus 
it is with you, as with-the ſons of kings clad in 
purple, who muſt be humoyred in every thing, and 
whom all nature muſt obey, though they have not 
reſolution to thwart any individual to his face. Not 
that they care a flraw for mankind ; or have ſo 
much good nature that they are afraid of giving 
pain; but only to make themſelves eaſy. For that 
reaſon, they do not love to fee any fad, diſſatisſied 
countenances about them. The ſufferings and diſ- 
treſſes of mankind give them no trouble, provided 
they are not eye-witneſſes of them; when they 
hear them mentioned, they are uneaſy and dejected : 
and therefore to pleaſe them, it is neceſſary to tell 
them. always that every thing goes well. While 
they are indulging in pleaſures, they will neither 
hear nor ſee any thing that may damp their joy. 
Is there occaſion for reproving, reclaiming, unde- 
ceiving any one, or for controuling the abſurd paſ- 
lions and pretenſions of unreaſonable men; the 

will always employ ſome other perſon for that pur- 
pole, rather than ſpeak themſelves with calm and 
decent fortitude. On theſe occaſions, they would 
ſuffer the moſt unreaſonable favours to be extorted 
from them; they wodld ruin the moſt important 


ſchemes, for want of reſolution | to” 6ver-rule the 


opinions of thoſe whom they evety- day 'employ. 
When men obſerve this, their“ imbecility is ationce 
known; every one endeavours to turn it to his! own 
advantage. They preſs, they importune, they ha- 
raſs them with their ſolicitations ; and, by dint 
of importunity ſucceed. At firſt, indeed, they flat- 
ter, and offer incenſe, in order to inſinuatet them- 
telves into their confidence 3 whiek; when the 

have acquired, and even obtain ſomè “ confiderable 
employment, they puſh their influence ſtill farther, 


and bring them under the yoke which they; bear all 
their lives, though not - without; repining, and even 


ſome vain endeavours to ſhake it off, They would 
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fain appear independent of all ſuch influence, but 


ſtill are governed by their minions : and in fact, 
they cannot do without a leader ; reſembling the 
weak flender vine, unable to ſupport itfelf, which 


always clings around the trunk of ſome tall tree. I 


will not ſuffer you, Telemachus, to fink into ſuch 
imbecility, as diſqualifies a man for government. 


You who pretend to be ſo tender-hearted, as not to 


be able to ſpeak to Idomeneus, will think no more of 
his diſtreſs after you have quitted Salentum. It is 
not his grief that moves you, but his preſence by 


which you are diſconcerted. Go now, aud take 


your leave of him; and diſplay at the ſame time 
your ſenſibility and your firmneſs, profeſſing your 
ſorrow at parting, but inſiſting at the ſame time on 
the .neceſſity of your departure.” Telemachus had 
not reſolution either to diſobey Mentor, or to go to 
Idomeneus. He was aſhamed of his timidity, and 
yet had not courage to get the better of it. He he- 
fitated ; then, after having proceeded a few ſteps, 
he would immediately return to Mentor, and urge 
dome new pretext for putting off the interview: but 
a ſingle look from Mentor ſilenced him, and all his 
fine pretences vaniſhed. © 1s this then,” ſaid Men- 
tor ſmiling, the conqueror of the Daunians, the 
deliverer of the great Heſperia, and that ſon of the 
ſage Ulyſſes, who is to be, after him, the oracle of 
Greece; and yet has not ſpirit enough to tell Idome- 
neus that he cannot any longer delay his return to 
Greece. to ſee his Father? O- ye people of Ithaca, 


how unhappy muſt ye one day be, if you ſhould have 


a king enſlaved by a falſe ſhame, who would ſacri- 
fice the moſt important intereſts of the ſtate to little 
womaniſh ſcruples about trifles. See, 'Telemachus, 
what a difference there is between valour in the 
field, and coyrage in the ordinary affairs of lite. 


| You were not afraid of the armies of Adraſtus, and 


yet you dread the affliction of Idomeneus. It is that 
inequality of conduct which brings diſhonour on 


After 
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After having diſtinguiſhed themſelves as heroes in 
war, they appear the moſt puſillanimous of all men in 

e ordinary occurrences, where others acquit them- 
felves with fpirit. Telemachus, ſtung with theſe 
reproaches, which he was ſenſible were juſt, imme- 
diately hurried away to Idomeneus, without ſuffer- 
ing himfelf any more to be diverted by his ſcruples : 
but when he approached the place where that mo- 
narch fat, with downcalt eyes, languiſhing and 
overwhelmed with grief, they were both ſtartled, 
and afraid to look at one another. They both 
knew each other's thoughts before either had opened 
his mouth; each was afraid of the other's breaking 
filence, and they both burſt into tears together. At 
laſt Idomeneus, in a tranſport of forrow, exclaimed : 
To what purpoſe is it to tread the paths of virtue, 
if her votaries are ſo ill rewarded ? After you have 
ſhewn me my weakneſs; you are now going to aban- 
don me: well! I ſhall now relapſe into all my for- 
mer difficulties and diſtreſſes. It is in vain to talk to 
me any more of governing well; no, it is impoſlible 
I cannot any longer endure mankind. Where would 
vou go, Telemachus? Your father is no more: 
you feck him in vain ; and Ithaca is in the hands of 
your enemies, who will put you to death if you 
ſhould ever return, Some ſucceſsful ſuitor is by 
this time married to your mother. Stay then with 
me: you ſhall be my ſon-in-law and heir, and ſuc- 
ceed me on the throne. Even during my life you 
ſhall have the whole management, and I will repoſe 
an unlimited confidence in you. But if theſe offers 
cannot move you, at leaſt leave me Mentor, who is 
my ſole reſource. Speak, anſwer me, and harden 
not your heart, but take pity on the moſt unfortunate 
of men, What! you make no reply? Ah! I ſee 


how much the gods are ſet againſt me, and feel their 


indignation more than I did when I killed my ſon in 
Crete.” Telemachus at laſt made this reply, with a 
timid faultering voice: “ I am not at my own diſpo- 
fal, but am called by the deſtinies to my own country. 

| M m 2 Mentor, 
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Mentor, who poſſeſſes the wiſdom, of the gods, 


commands me 1a their name to depart, What then 
would you have me do? Shall I renounce my father, 
my mother, and my dear country, which ought to 
be ſtill dearer to me than they? As I was boru heir 
to a crown, I am not at liberty to chuſe a life of 
privacy and tranquility, or to indulge my own incli- 
nations. .Your dominions are larger and richer than 
thoſe of my father; yet I ought to prefer ſuch as 
the gods have deſtined for me, to thoſe which you 
are fo good as to offer me. Without any hope os 
ſucceeding to your crown, I ſhould think myſelf 
happy could I have Antiope for my conſort ; but to 
render mylelf worthy of her, I muſt go whither my 
duty calls me; and it is my father's province to de- 
mand her of you for his ſon. - Have you not promiſed 
to convey me to Ithaca? Was it not in conſequence 
of that promiſe, that I made the campaign with the 
alles againſt Adraſtus? It is now time for me to 
think of repairing my own domeſtic misfortunes.— 
The gods, by putting me into the hands of Mentor, 
iatends that he ſhould dire& me how to fulfil my high 
deſtiny. Would you have me loſe Mentor too, after 
I have loſt every thing elfe? J have, now neither 
eſtate, or place of retreat, nor father, nor mother, 
nor any certain home: all I have left is a wile and 
virtuous friend, which is the moſt precious gift Ju- 
piter can beſtow. Judge whether I can think of for- 
Taking him, or being forſaken by him? No, I would 
ſooner part with my life : to part with life is nothing 
in compariſon of parting with Mentor,” While Te- 
lemachus was ſpeaking, his voice gradually became 
ſtronger, and his timidity vaniſhed. Idomeneus did 
not know what anſwer to make, and yet he could 
not aſſent to what the ſon of Ulyſſes had ſaid. But 
when he had nothing more to ſay, he tried at læaſt 
to excite pity by his looks and geſtures. At that in- 
ſtant, Mentor appeared before him, and very gravely 
addreſſed him thus: „Do not be caſt down; for 
though we muſt quit you, yet the wiſdom that 
. preſides in the counſels of the gods will reſt up- 
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on you. You ought to think yourſelf extremely 


happy that Jupiter ſent us hither to prevent the 
loſs of your dominions, and to rectify the errors 


of your conduct. Philocles, whom we have reſtor- 


ed to you, will ferve you with fidelity. In his 
heart you will always find the fear of the gods, the 
love of virtue and the people, and compaſſion for 
the miſerable. Liſten to him, and treat him with 
confidence free from reſerve and jealouſy. 'To draw 
the greateſt advantage poſſible from him, you mult 
charge him to tell you of all your faults, without 
palliation. A great king ſhews his n in 
nothing more than in providing himſe 

friends, that will inform him of his faults. If you 
are poſſeſſed of that magnanimity, our abſence will 
be no diſadvantage to you, and you will ſtill be hap- 
py: but if flattery, which fteals into the heart 
as a ſerpent glides unſeen beneath the graſs, 
ſhould find the way again into your heart, and in- 
fuſe diftraſt of. diſintereſted counſel, you are un- 
done. Do not fuffer yourſelf to be caſt down with 
grief; but endeavour to follow where virtue leads 


the way. I have inſtructed Philocles how to act, ſo 
as to make you eaſy, and to deſerve your confidence z. 


and 1 will anſwer for his fidelity. He is a gift 
that the gods have given you, as they gave me to 
Telemachus: and every one ought to be ſatisfied 
with his lot; it ſigniſfies nothing to repine. 
ſhould ever have occaſion for my aſſiſtance, 1 will 
return to you, after I have reſtored Telemachus 
to his father and his country. What is it that 
could give me more pleaſure? I deſire neither 
wealth nor authority on earth; but only to be aſ- 
fiſting to thoſe who are friends to virtue and juſ- 
tice. Beſides, do you think I ever can forget the 
confidence . and. friendſhip with which you have 
treated me? Theſe words had ſuch an effect upon 
Idomeneus, that he appeared quite changed: his 


heart was ſoothed and calmed, as the angry waves 


and black tempeſts are aſſuaged by Neptune's trident, 
ſo that nothing of his violent grief remained, but a 
f & M m 3. gentle 
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gentle regret, or tender melancholy. Courage, con- 
fidence, virtue, and the hopes of the protection 
and aſſiſtance of the gods, began again to dilate his 
heart. Well, my dear Mentor,” ſaid he, © it 
ſeems then I muſt even be content to loſe my all, and 
yet not be diſheartened ! but you will at leaſt think 
of - Idomeneus when you have arrived at Ithaca, 
where your wiſdom will crown you with proſperity. 
Remember that- Salentum is your own work, and 
that here you have left. an unhappy king, whoſe 
truſt is in you alone. Go, worthy ſon of Ulyſſes, I 
will not ſeek to detain you any more, nor to reſiſt the 
will of the gods, to whom I was indebted for the 
loan of ſo great a treaſure. Nor will I any longer 
detain you, Mentor, the greateſt and wiſeſt of all 
men, (if a man can be ſuppoſed capable of doing 
what J have ſeen you do, and if you are not rather 
a divinity who hath, borrowed the human ſhape, in 
order to inſtruct weak and ignorant men) go, and be 
the conductor of the ſon of Ulyſſes, who 18 more 
happy in having you to direct him, than in con- 
quering Adraſtus. Go both together: I can ſay no 
more; forgive my ſighs. Go, may you live and be 
happy together. Nothing will yield me any com- 
fort for the future, but the remembrance of having 
once poſſeſſed you. O ye bliſsful days, too happy 
days, which I knew not how to prize ſo much ag 
they deſerved! ye. have paſſed away too quickly, 
and will never return; never will theſe eyes ſurvey 
again what they now ſee.” Mentor ſeized this mo- 
ment to depart, having firſt embraced Philocles, 
who ſhed tears in abundance, but could not ſpeak. 
Telemachus was going to take Mentor by the hand, 
that he might extricate himſelf from thoſe of Ido- 
meneus; but the king advanced betwixt them to- 
wards the harbour. He gazed at them and groan- 
ed. He would have ſpoke, but ſobs and tears 
choaked up his utterance. Meanwhile were. heard 
the ſounds confuſed of, mariners that ſwarmed upon 
the beach. The ropes were ſtretched, the fails un- 
furled, and the favourable gale ſprung up. 18 
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Mentor and Telemachus, with tears in their eyes, 
took leave of the king, who held them a long time 
claſped in his arms, and followed them with his eyes, 
until he could diſtinguiſh them no more. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


During the voyage, Telemachus makes Mentor explain 
ſeveral difficulties to him, touching the manner of go- 
verning a nation well ; among others, that of knowing 
men in order to be able to chuſe the good, and avoid 
being decerved by the bad. When their diſcourſe on that 
head was almoſt at an end, they wvere becalmed, and 
obliged to put into an ifle where Ulyſſes had arrived juſt 
before them. T here Telemachus ſees him, and ſpeaks 10 
him without knowing him; but after he had ſeen him 
embark, he feels a ſecret emotion, the cauſe of which 
he cannot concetve,. till it is explained by Mentor, who 
con ſoles him by afſuring him that he would be ſoon with 
his father again, and puts his filial affettion and pa- 
tience to the teſt by delaying his departure, in order to 
offer a ſacrifice to Minerva. At laſt, the goddeſs 
Minerva re- aſſuming her form, makes herſelf knoxon ; 
and having given Telemachus her laſt inflrufions, diſ- 
appears. Telemachus afterwards arrives at Ithaca, 


where; he finds his father at the houſe of the faithful 
5 Zumel. ry 
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4 E anchors being now weighed, and the wind 
ſwelling the fails, the land ſeems to retreat; and 
the experienced pilot deſcries at a diſtance the 
mountains of Leucate, whoſe tops are hid with 
frozen fogs, together with the Acroceraunian 
heights, which ſtill preſent a proud lofty front to 
heaven, after having been fo often ſhattered with 
thunder-bolts. During the voyage, Telemachus 
ſaid to Mentor: Methinks I now comprehend the 
political maxims which you have explained for my 
inſtruction. At firſt the appeared to me like a 
dream, but by degrees they became more clear and 
intelligible; as all objects at the firſt glimmerings 
of day-light appear indiſtinct and confuſed, and in 
a kind of chaos, which vaniſhes inſenſibly, as the 
light increaſes to diſtinguiſh them, and reſtore, as, I 
may ſay, their natural forms and colours. I am fully 
perſuaded, that the moſt important point in governs. 
ment is to diſtinguiſh nicely the different characters 
and talents of men, and to employ them according- 
ly: but how ſuch diſcernment is to be acquired, 18 
what I am at a loſs to know.” Mentor thus replied ; 
% To know men, you mult not only ſtudy them, 
but keep their company, and even treat with them 
on different affairs. Kings ought to converſe with 
their ſubjects, make them ſpeak their ſentiments, 
conſult them, and prove them by inferior employ- 
ments, of which they ſhould exact an account, in 
order to diſcover whether they are qualified for 
higher offices. How was it, my dear Telemachus, 
that you learned in Ithaca to know the nature of 
horſes? Was it not by ſecing them often, and hav- 
ing their excellences and defects pointed out to you 
by perſons of experience and fkill, Juſt in the fame 
manner, in order to know- men, you muſt commune 
about their good and bad qualities with other wiſe 
and virtuous men, who have long ſtudied their cha- 
racters; thus will you inſenſibly become acquainted 
with them, and be able to judge what you have to 
expect from their qualifications, What was it that 
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taught you to diſtinguiſh between good and had 
poets? Was it not the frequent reading of them, 
and talking of them with thoſe who had a talte for 
poetry? What was it that made you a judge of 
mufic? Was it not your diligent attention to 
the performances of good muſicians? How can 
any prince hope to govern a nation well, if he 
is ignorant of human nature? And how can he 
avoid being ignorant of it, unleſs he lives with 
mem? But it is not living with them, to fee them in 
public, where nothing 1s ſaid on either fide, but 
unimportant triffes, or the language of art and pre- 
meditation; the buſineſs is to vifit them in private, 
to trace all the fecret ſprings that move their hearts; 
to probe them on every fide ; and even relicve their 
wants, in order to diſcover their maxims. But to 
be able to form a ſound judgment of men, you mult 
begin with knowing what they ought to be; you muſt 
know in what true ſolid merit conſiſts, that yon may 
be capable of diſtinguiſhing between thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of it, aud thoſe who have it not. People 
are continually talking of virtue and merit, without 
„ having any clear ideas of them. In the mouths of 
moſt men they are only fine words without any de- 
terminate meaning; the frequent uſe of which, 
they imagine, does them honour. To be capable 
of determining who are really reaſonable and virtu- 
ous, we muit have juſt ideas of virtue, reaſon, and 
Juſtice ; and to know whether princes oblerve the 


/ 
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maxims of a good and wiſe government, or deviate tr 
( from them by a falſe refinement, we muſt know 5 

what theſe maxims are. In a word, as in taking th 
| the dimenſions of ſeveral bodies, there muſt be a * 
_ fixed meaſure; fo there muſt be certain fixed Prin- pl 
| ciples by which we muſt regulate our judgment.— tr 


We mult know exactly what it is men in general A 
aim at, and what ought to be the end propoſed in 


: ; ce 
governing them. A ſovereign's only and effential _ 
aim is never to extend authority, or diſplay gran- pi 
deur for his own fakez for ſuch ambititous views fo 


tend only to the gratification of a tyrants 2 
ut 
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but he ought to expoſe himſelf to the infinite trouble 
and vexation of government, in order to make 
mankind virtuous and happy. Unleſs that is the 
mark he aims at, he gropes in the dark, and rules 
at random all his life. He proceeds like a ſhip at 
ſea without a pilot, driven thro? and fro, without any 
obſervation of the heavens, or knowledge of the 
neighbouring coaſts, of conſequence inevitably 
doomed to wieck and ruin. Princes often, by not 
knowing in what true virtue conliſts, know not 
what they ought to look for in the characters of 
men. According to their notions, virtue has in it, 


ſomething too rigid, independent, and auſtere : it- 


frights and diſguſts them, and therefore they throw 
themſelyes into the arms of flattery ; from that mo- 
ment they loſe all ſight of virtue and ſincerity. 
They then purſue a vain phantom of falſe glory, 
which renders them unworthy of the true, In a 
ſhort time they begin to fancy there is no ſuch thing 
as true virtue upon earth : for though the good can 
diſtinguiſh the bad, the wicked cannot diſtinguiſh 
the virtuous, nor can be perſuaded that there are 
any ſuch in the world. All that theſe princes 
know, is to diſtruſt good and bad alike; to ſhut 
themſelves up in their palaces, ' and hide themſelves 
from the ſight of men. Their jealouſy extends to 
the mereſt trifles, and, as they dread mankind, ſo 
are, they dreaded by them. They ſhun the light, 
and are afraid of appearing in their natural colours ; 
but how much ſoever they wiſh to conceal their 
true characters, they are always known: for the ma- 
licious curioſity of their ſnbjects lets nothing eſcape it 


that regards them, while they are entirely ignorant 


of what regards their ſubjects. Thoſe ſelfiſh ſyco- 
phants by whom they are conſtantly beſet, are ex- 
tremely glad to find them "inacceſſible to all others, 
A king thus inacceſſible but to a few, is alſo inac- 
ceThle to truth: for thoſe who would open his eyes 
are rendered odious to him by calumny and miſre- 


preſentation, and thereby kept at a diſtance. Such 


3 paſs their lives in a gloomy, unſociable 
grandeur, 
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grandeur, always afraid of being the victims of de- 
ceit, which they notwithſtanding are, and deſerve 
to be. When a king excludes all his ſubjects, ex- 
cept a very few, from his preſence, he ſubjects him- 
ſelf to the paſſions and prejudices, of theſe few: for 
all men have -their foibles and prejudices, even the 
good not excepted. Beſides he is at the mercy of 
flarderers and tale-bearers, a baſe malignant fort of 
people, full of venom, poiſoning the moſt innocent 
actions, exaggerating trifles, who, rather than not 
do miſchief, will invent falſehoods ; and who ſtudy 
to make the molt. of the diſtruſt and mean curioſity 
of a weak and jealous prince. Learn then, my dear 
Telemachus, learn to know mankind. Examine 
them, make them talk of one another, and prove 
them by little and little: but repoſe not a blind 
confidence in any. When you find yourſelf miſta- 
ken in your judgement of any individual, let it teach 
you to be more cautiqus afterwards ; for miſtaken 
you will undoubtedly ſometimes be; and ſuch miſ- 
takes ſhould teach you not to be too halty in judg- 
ing either favourably or unfavourably of any cha- 


racter. The bad are too deep diſſemblers not to 


throw the good ſometimes off their guard by their 
plauſible behaviour: but your paſt miſtakes will be 
ſo many uſeful leſſons to you. When you hare 


found a man poſſeſſed of virtue and talents, avail | 


yourſelf of them without any ſort of diffidence; for 
men of honour and probity are well pleaſed when 
they are accounted ſuch, and value confidence and 
eſteem much more than riches ; ; but beware of ſpoil- 
ing them by truſting them with an abſolute autho- 
rity. There are miniſters who would have remained 
virtuous, though now they have forfeited that cha- 
racter, becauſe their maſters have laviſhed on them 
too much wealth and power. The prince who is ſo 
much loved by the gods as to find in his whole king- 
dom two or three friends of undoubted wiſdom and 
virtue, will, by their means, ſoon find others that 
reſemble them to fill the inferior places. By the 
good men, whom they honour with their confidence, 
they 
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they are apprized of what they could not have diſ- 
covered themſelves in their other ſubjects. 
« But, ſaid Telemachus, may not bad men, as I 
have often heard it maintained, be employed if 
they have abilities?“ „ Princes,” replied Mentor, 
“ are often obliged to employ them. During pub- 
lic diſorders and confuſions, vicions but artful men 
often get into places of great power and authority, 
of which it would be dangerous to diveſt them, as 
they have acquired the confidence df certain per- 
ſons of high rank, who mult not be diſguſted : 
theſe wicked men, therefore, maſt be kept in good 
humour, becauſe they are dreaded; and might, if 
provoked, throw every thing into confuſion, There 
is, therefore, a neceſſity of employing them for a 
time ; but then a reſolution ſhould be taken, at the 
ſame time, to render them, by degrees, incapable 
of doing harm. But ſuch men ought never to have 
the real confidence of a prince, as they might abuſe 
it, and yet could not be diſgraced, by being in his 
ſecrets ; by which they hold him in a chain ftronger 
than thoſe of iron. Employ them in negotiations of 
an inferior kind; uſe them well; and engage tliem 
by their very paſſions to be faithful to you; for this 
is the only tie by which they can be held; but 
never admit them to your moſt ſecret deliberations. 
Have always a ſpring by which they can be moved 
according to your views: but never truſt them with 
the key of your heart, or your affairs. After peace 
and order are re-eſtabliſhed in the ftate, and wile 
and upright men are veſted with the adminiſtration, 
thoſe of bad characters, whom you was obliged to 
employ, may be ſafely laid aſide. But they muſt 
not even then be ill uſed ; for ingratitude can never 
be juſtified even towards bad men; but while you 
treat them Kindly, you ought to endeavour to re- 
form their minds. Certain defects that men are 


ſeldom without, you muſt overlook; but you muſt. 


gradually extend your authority, and prevent the 
miſchief, which they would do openly, if not 
Vor. II. Nn checked, 
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checked. It is an evil, aſter all, to have even good 
done by bad men; but though it is an evil often 
unavoidable, yet we ſhould endeavour to put a [top 
to it as ſoon as poſſible. A wiſe prince, who aims 
at nothing but order and ;uſtice, will, in time, be 
able to act without corrupt and deceitful agents; and 
will find a ſufficient number of ſuch as have both 
ability and virtue. But it is not enough to find out 
men of merit in a nation; ſuch ought alſo to be 
formed.” That,“ ſaid Telemachus, „ muſt be 
a matter of great difficulty.” Not at all,” re- 
plied Mentor; “for by the paines you take to ſearch 
for able and virtuous men, in order to prefer them, 
you ſtimulate and animate all who have ſpirit and 
talents, ſo that they exert themſelves to the utmoſt, 
How many languiſh in indolence and obſcurity, who 
would become great men, were they excited by 
emulation, and the hopes of ſucceſs? How many 
are tempted to try to raiſe themſelves by indirect 
methods from poverty, becauſe they find it impoſſible 
to raiſe themſelves by virtue? If then you ſhall 
diſtinguiſh virtue and genius by honours and re- 
wards, what numbers of your ſubjects will en- 
deavour to attain theſe qualikcations! how many 
good ſubjects too may be formed by advancing them 
_ ſtep by ſtep from the loweſt to the higheſt employ- 
ments? thereby you will exerciſe their talents, diſ- 
cover the extent of their capacity, and try the ſin- 
cerity of their virtue. 'Thoſe who will at laſt fill 


the higheſt offices, will be ſuch as have been train- 


ed up under your eye in the inferior ſtations, whom 
you have obſerved all your life, as they roſe from 
one ſtep to another; ſo that you will be able to 
judge of them, not by what they ſay of themſelves, 
but by the whole tenor of their life and actions.“ 
While Mentor thus inſtructed Telemachus, they 


obſerved a Pheacian veſſel which had put into a 


little barren deſart iſle ſurrounded by frightful rocks. 
At the ſame time the wind falling, and even the 
gentle Zephyrs with-holding their breath, the whole 
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ſax became as ſmooth. as glaſs, the flagging 
fails were unable to keep the ſhip. in motion, 
nor were the efforts of the weary rowers more ef- 
fectual. It was therefore thought adviſeable to put 
into that iſle, which was rather a rock, than a place 
fit for the habitation of man. Had the weather 
been leſs calm, it would have been impoſlible to land 
without great danger. The Pheacians were wait- 
ing for a wind, and ſeemed no leſs impatient than 
the Salentiens to proceed upon their voyage. Tele- 
machus advancing to them over theſe rugged rocks 
immediately aſked the firſt he came to, whether he 
had not ſeen Ulyſſes, king of Ithaca, at the comt 
of king Alcinous. 'The perſon whom he happened 
to accolt was not a Pheacian, but a ſtranger of a 
majeſtic, but penſive melancholy air. He ſeemed 
very thoughtful, and at firlt took little notice of the 
queſtion; but he afterwards made this reply; 
% You are not miltaken in ſuppoling that Ulyſſes 
was entertained by king Alcinous, who fears the 
gods, and practiſes the virtues of hoſpitality : but 
he 18 not with him now, and therefore it would be 
in vain to go thither in queſt of him. He has em- 
barked on his return to Ithaca, provided the Detti- 
nies, appeaſed, will at laſt allow him to falute his 
houſhold gods.” The ſtranger had no ſooner pro- 
nounced theſe words with a melancholy accent, than 
he hurried away into a thicket on the top of a rock, 
whence he attentively ſurveyed the ſea, avoiding 
all ſociety, and ſeeming impatient to be gone. 'Te- 
lemachus gazed at him with great earneſtneſs, and 
the more he looked, the more his emotion and af- 
toniſhment increaſed, © That ſtranger,“ ſaid he 
to Mentor, © anſwered me like one who hardly 
hears what is ſaid to him, and labours under {ome 
great affliction, I ſympathize with the unhappy, 
fince 1 have been ſo myſelf ; but 1 feel an extraordi- 
nary concern for this man, the cauſe- of which 1 
cannot explain. Yet he ſhewed little regard to me, 
for he hardly deigned to hear or anſwer the queſtions, 
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I aſked. However, I cannot help wiſhing that his 
misfortunes were at an end.” Mentor {miling, ce- 
phed: “ Such are the happy effects of: adverſity ; 
it teaches princes moderation, and makes them feel 
for others. When they have never drank but from 
the ſweet poitoned cup of proſperity, they look upon 
themſelves as gods, and would have the mountains 
humble themſelves into plains to pleaſe them; they 
make no account of men, and expect that all nature 
ſhould be ſuhſervient to their will. When mention 
is made of diſtreſs, they know not what it means: 
they have no idea of it, having never known the dit. 
ference betwixt happineſs and miſery, It is misfor- 
tune alone that can teach them humanity, and ſoften 
their obdurate hearts. They then find they are but 
men, and that they ought to ſtudy the eaſe and hap- 
pineſs of other men, their fellows of creation. If 
a ſtranger ſeems to merit your compaſſion, be- 
cauſe, like yourſelf, he hath been a wanderer, 
and is now detained in this iſle ; how much more 
deſerving of it ought the people of Ithaca to appear, 
when you ſhall hereafter ſee them in diſtreſs ? That 
people, which will be entruſted by the gods to your 
care, as a flock 1s to a ſhepherd, may, perhaps, be 
made miſerable by your ambition, your oftentativn, 
or imprudence; for if a nation ſuffers, it is owing 
to the mal-adminiſtration of its rulers, whoſe duty 
it is to watch over it, and prevent its ſuffering.” 
While Mentor ſpoke to this effect, Telemachus was 
overwhelmed with grief and vexation : but at Jalt 
he thus replied with ſome emotion: * If all that 
you ſay is true, the condition of a king is very 
wretched ; for he is the ſlave of all thoſe whom he 
ſeems to command. He is appointed rather to ſerve 
than to command them. He muſt devote himſelf 
entirely to their intereſt, and ſupply all their wants; 
he is in fine the ſervant of the ſtate and of every 
individual. He muft accommodate himſelf to their 
weakneſſes; correct them with the renderneſs of a 


father, and uſe all his endeavours to make them 
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wiſe and happy. The authority which he ſeems to 


exerciſe is not his own; he cannot do any thing 
merely for his own glory or pleaſure : his authority is 
derived from the laws, which he mult obey, and 
thereby ſet a good example to his ſubjects, Properly 
ſpeaking, he is no other than the guardian of the 
laws, who enforces their execution; for which end 


he muſt watch and labour without ccafing : he is 


the man the leaſt at his own diſpoſal, the leaſt free 
from care and buſineſs of any in his dominions. He 
is a ſlave, who hath facrificed his liberty and repoſe 
to the happineſs and liberty of the public.” „rue 
It is,“ replied Mentor, © a king is ſuch only, in or- 
der to take care of his people, as a ſhepherd tends his 
flock, or a father ſuperintends his family. But, my 
dear Telemachus, does he appear to you unhappy, bc- 
cauſe he is charged with promoting the good of ſuch 
a number of people? The wicked he puniſhes, 
and the good he rewards, and thus repreſents the 
gods in leading mankind to virtue. Ias he not 
0p enough in maintaining and executing the laws? 
0 attempt to ſet himſelf above the laws, is aim- 
ig at a falſe glory, which produces nothing but 
horror and contempt. If he is wicked, he mult 
neceſſarily be miſerable ; for, by gratifying his paſ- 
ſions and his vanity, he muſt deſtroy his peace. If, 
on the other hand, he is virtuous, it mult yield bim 
the moſt pure and moſt ſolid of all pleaſures, to la- 
bour in promoting virtue, and to expect an eternal 
reward from the gods. Telemachus being agi- 
tated by a ſecret uneaſineſs, ſeemed as if he had 
never been inſtructed in theſe maxims, although he 
had been taught them often, and had himſelf recom- 
mended them to others. A peeviſh captions hu- 
mour made him, contrary to his real ſentiments, 
cavil,, and endeavour to refute the maxims that 
Mentor urged. To the arguments, therefore, ad- 
vanced by the ſage, Telemachus oppoſed the ingrati- 
tude of mankind. 6 What! ſaid he, take ſo much 
pains to gain the love of mankind, and yet be diſap- 
Nn 3 pointed 
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pointed after all; and to do good to wieked men, who 
will turn your very benefit againſt yourſelf?“ Men- 
tor replied to him calmly thus: © You mult lay your 
account with the ingratitude of mankind, and yet not 
be diſcouraged by it from doing good : you muſt 
ſtudy their welfare, not ſo much for their own ſakes, 
as for the ſake of the gods who have commanded 
it. The good that one does is never thrown away. 
If men forget it, the gods will remember and reward 
it. Further, if the bulk of mankind are ungrateful, 
there are always ſome good men who will have a 
due ſenſe of your virtue. Even the multitude, though 
ſickle and capricious, does not fail ſooner or later to 
do juſtice, in ſome meaſure, to true virtue: but 
would you prevent the ingratitude of men ? Do not 
labour ſolely to make them powerful, rich, formi- 
dable in war, and to procure them the pleaſures 
of luxury; for that power and wealth, and thoſe 
pleaſures will corrupt, and render them {till more 
vicious, ahd conſequently more ungrateful. - It is 
making them a fatal preſent, and furniſhing them 
with a delicious poiſon. But exert your utmoſt en- 
deavours to reform their manners, and to inſpire 
them with the love of juſtice, with ſincerity, the 
fear of the gods, humanity, fidelity, moderation, 
and difintereitedneſs, By making them. virtuous, 
you will prevent their being ungrateful, and- will 
procure them the moſt ſubſtantial of all bleſſings, 
namely virtue; which, if genuine, will always at- 
tach them to him whom to they are indebted for it. 
Thus by procuring them the ſolid advantages of 
virtue, you will do yourſelf a ſervice, and will have 
no occaſion to apprehend their ingratitude. Is it 
ſurpriſing, that thoſe .princes find men ungrateful, 
who ſet them no examples but of injuſtice, bound- 
leſs ambition, jealouſy of their neighbours, inhu- 
manity, haughtineſs, and perfidy? A prince can- 
not expect they ſhould act otherwiſe than as he 
hath taught them. But if, on the other hand, he 
3 would endeavour by his example and authority 2 
| | | maäke 
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wake them good, he would reap the fruit of his la- 
bour in their virtue; or at leaſt he would find ins his 
. own, and in the favour of the gods, wherewithall to 
comfort ham for his diſappointments.” As ſoon as 
Mentor had done ſpeaking, Telemachus advanced 
haſtily towards tbe Pheacians, whoſe ſhip lay at an- 
chor upon the coaſt. Accoſting one of them who 
was advanced in years, he aſked him whence the 
came, whither they were bound, and if they had 
not ſeen - Ulyſſes. The old man thus replided : 
„% We are come from our own iſle, which is that of 
the Pheacians, and are bound for the coaſt of Epire 
to take in merchandize. Ulyſſes, as you was told 
already, paſt ſome time in our iſle, but is fince 
gone.“ © Who is that man,“ ſaid Telemachus, 
„ who looks ſo melancholy, and ſeeks the moſt 
ſolitary part of the iſle, waiting for the ſhip's de- 
parting ??? „ He is,“ ſaid the old man, © a ſtran- 
ger, unknown to us: but they ſay his name is 
Cleomenes; that he was born in Phrygia : that 
before his birth his mother was told by an oracle 
that he would be a king, provided he did not con- 
tinue in his own country ; but if he did, that the 
Prygians would feel the wrath of the gods in a 
cruel peſtilence. His parents, therefore, as ſoon as 
he was born, gave him to ſome mariners, who car- 
ried him to the iſle of Leſbos, where he was brought 
up in ſecret at the expence of his country, which it 
ſo highly concerned to keep him at a diſtance. In a 
ſhort time he became tall, ſtrong, comely, and ex- 
pert at all bodily exefciſes, He applied himſelf 
alſo to the ſciences and fine arts with great ſucceſs, 
as he had beth genius and taſte : but no country 
will ſuffer him to ſettle in it. The prediction con- 
cerning him came to be generally known, ſo that he 
was taken notice whereever he went. The kings 
of the countries which he viſits are all afraid of be- 
ing dethroned by him, ſo that he has been con- 
tinually wandering about ſince he grew up to man's 
_ eſtate 3 no place where he appears ſuffering him 1 
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make any long ſtay in it. He has been often in : 
countries at a great diſtance from his own. But a 

] ſcarce is he arrived in any place, before the ſtory of 1 
his birth and of the oracle are known. In vain does g 

he conceal himfelf, and chuſe ſome obſcure way of = 

life in the places which he viſits; his talents for 5 

war, letters, and the moſt important affairs, they 15 

ſay, always bring him to light in ſpite of himſelf; : 
| and in every country ſome unforeſeen occaſion drags * 
him, as it were, to public view. His misfortunes 1 
| are owing to his merit, which occaſions his being 85 
dreaded and excluded from every place, where he 2 

would chuſe to ſettle. It is his-lot to be eſteemed, * 
beloved and admired every where, and yet no * 

where permitted to reſide. He is now pretty well > 
advanced in years, yet has he not been able to find | | 

any corner either in Greece or Aſia, where he could G 

live quiet, though he does not appear to have any *. 
ambition, or to covet wealth. He would have been Ke: 

very glad that the oracle had not promiſed him a _ 
crown, and he has no hopes of ever ſeeing his native vi 
country, as he knows that his returning thither 5 
would occafion affliction and diſtreſs in every family. ab 

Even a crown does not appear to him a thing much 5 

to be deſired, and yet, unhappily for him, the pro- It 

miſe of it obliges him, much againſt his inclination, Ke 

to be continually paſſing from one kingdom to ano- * 

ther, while it ſtill ſeems to fly before him, ſtill to * 

elude his graſp, though he now begins to grow old. fr 

The fatal promiſe of the gods embitters all his happi- we 

neſs, and is the cauſe of nothing but ſorrow and A 
chagrin to him, at an age when men's bodily in- tie 
firmities require repoſe. He ſays he is going to oy 
Thrace, to look for ſome ſavage uncultivated peo- big 

ple, whom he may bring together, civllize, and fo 

vern for a few years; after which, the oracle be- fa 

- ing fulfilled, they will have nothing to apprehend 15 
from him in the moſt flouriſhing ſtates. He then in- as 

tends to retire to a village in Caria, and apply bim- 0 


ſelf to agriculture, of which he is extremely * 
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He 18 a man of wiſdom and moderation, who fears 


the gods, and knows mankind, and how to live 
with them in peace, though he has little eſteem for 
them. Such is the account they give of the ſtranger, 
of whom you defired to be informed.“ During this 
diſcourſe, Telemachus was often turning his eyes 
tawards the ſea, which the winds began to agitate, 
lifting up the waves and daſhing them againſt the 
rocks, which they whitened with their foam. That 
inſtant the ſenior ſaid to Telemachus : “ I muſt be 
gone; my companions cannot wait for me any lon- 
ger.” 80 ſaying, he ran directly to the ſhore, 
where he embarked amidſt a confuſed noiſe, oc- 
caſioned by the eagerneſs of the ſailors to get under 
ſail. As for the ſtranger, he had been for ſome 
time ſauntering about in the middle of the iſland, 
chmbing to the top of every rock, and from thence 
contemplating, ia a very melancholy thoughtful 
manner, the wide extended ſea. Telemachus had 
never loſt ſight of him ; but obſerved every ſtep he 


took. He could not help ſympathizing with a man, 


virtuous, and qualified for the higheſt ſtations, yet 
unhappy ; the ſport of fortune, continually toſſed 
about, and excluded from his native country. 1 
may hope, at lealt,” ſaid he to himſelf, © to ſee 
Ithaca again: but this Cleomenes can never hope 
to ſee Phrygia any more.” Thus was the uneſineſs 
of Telemachus ſomewhat alleviated by lighting on a 
man ſtill more unhappy than himſelf. That man now 
ſeeing his ſhip ready to ſail, deſcended from the 
craggy rocks with as much ſpeed and agility as 
Appolo in the foreſt of Lycia, with his flaxen hair 
tied behind, ſkips over the precipices, to thoot 
with his arrows the flags and wild boars. In a 
moment he is on board the ſhip, which putting to 
ſea, ploughs the briny waves, and leaves the land 
far behind. Then did a facred impréſſion of forrow 
invade the heart of Telemachus, whe grieved he 
knew not why. 'The tears trickled from his eyes, 
and nothing gave him ſo much pleaſure as weeping. 
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At the ſame time he obſerved all the Salentine mg- 
riners ſtretched-upon tha graſs and faſt afleep, from 
wearineſs and fatigue. Balmy flumber had taken 
poſſeſſion of all their members, and by the power of 
Minerva all the poppies of the humid night lad ſhed 
their influence upon them even in broad day. He 
was ſurpriſed to ſee they Salentines ſejzzed with fo 
univerſal a drowſineſs, while the Pheacians had 
been ſo active and alert in laying hold of the fa- 
vourable wind: yet, ſo much was his attention 
engroſſed by the Pheacian veſſel, now ready to diſap- 
pear amidſt the waves, that he never thought of go- 
ing to wake the Salentines. A ſacred admiration 
and uncaſineſs kept his eyes ſtill ſo attentively-fixed 
upon that veſſel, though now at fuch a diſtance, 
that he could barely diſtinguiſh the white ſails upon 
the azure deep : he did not even hear Mentor when 
he ſpoke to him, being rapt in a kind of tranſport 
like that of the Mznades, when they brandiſh the 
thyrſes, and make the banks of Hebrus, and the 
mountains of Iſmarous and Rhodope, echo with their 
mad howlings. At laſt he recovered a little from 
this kind of inchantment; and the tears began to 
trickle down his cheeks. Then Mentor thus ad- 
dreſſed him: I am not ſurpriſed, my dear Tele- 
machus, to ſee you weep ; for though the cauſe of 
your grief is unknown to you, it is not ſo to me. It 
is nature that ſpeaks and works in you: what you 
feel in your heart comes from her. The ftranger, 
who occaſioned all that emotion, is no other than 
the great Ulyſſes himſelf ; and the ſtory, which the 
old Pheacian told you of him under the name of Cleo- 
menes, is a mere fiction, invented to conceal his 
return to his own dominions. He is going directly 
to Ithaca, where he is already almoſt arrived, and 
within fight of thoſe places which he bath fo long 
wiſhed to fee. Your eyes have feen him, as it was 
heretofore foretold you, but without knowing him. 
In a ſhort time, however, you ſhall both ſee him 
and know him, and be known by him, The Pp 
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Aid not think fit that you ſhould recognize him in 
any other place but Ithaca. His heart was no leſs 
affected than yours; but he was too wiſe to diſcover 
himſelf in a place where he might have been be- 
trayed, and expoſed to the inſults of the cruel ſuitors 
of Penelope. He is of all men the moſt ſagaci- 
ous; and his heart is like a bottomleſs pit, from 
which his ſacrets cannot be drawn. Though 
he is a lover of truth and never offends againſt it, 
yet he ſpeaks no more of it than is neceſſary : and 
wiſdom, like a ſeal, prevents his lips from uttering 
any thing idle or uſeleſs. How much was he moved 
when he ſpoke to you ! how much did he ſnffer by 
ſeeing you, and not diſcovering himſelf to you ! it 
was that which occaſioned his melancholy and de- 
jection. During this diſcourſe, Telemachus felt 
ſuch emotion and diſtreſs, that he ſhed a flood of 
tears, and ſobbed ſo violently, that he was not able 
to ſpeak for a long time; but at laſt he exclaimed : 
& Alas ! my dear Mentor, I felt ſomething that at- 
trated me in a ſurpriſing manner to that ſtranger, 
and made my bowels yearn ! but why did not you 
let me know before his departure ' that he was 
Ulyſſes, ſince you knew it ? How could you let him 
go without ſpeaking to him, or pretending to know 
him? What is the meaning of all this? Am 1 
doomed to be always unhappy ? Will the offended 
gods treat me as they puniſh Tantalus, from whoſe 
eager thirſty lips the deluſive water flies whenever 
he attempts to drink? Ulyſſes! Ulyſſes ! have I loſt 
you for ever ? Perhaps I ſhall never ſee you more ! 
perhaps Penelope's lovers will draw you into the 
ambuſhes which they were laying for me! had I 
gone along with you, I ſhould at leaſt have periſhed 
with you! O Ulyſſes ! Ulyſſes ! if the ſtormy winds 
do not wreck your veſſel on ſome rock, (for I 
have every thing to apprehend from the malice of 
fortune) I tremble leſt on your arrival at Ithaca, 
your fate ſhould be as tragical as was that of Aga- 
memyon, on his arrwal at Mycenz. But why, my 
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dear Mentor, did you envy me the happineſs of 
knowing my father? had you diſcovered him to me, 
I ſhould now have been in his arms embracing him, 
and in the port of Ithaca, ready to aſſiſt him againit 
all his enemies.” To this expoſtulation Mentor re- 
plied with a ſmile : ©. Obſerve, my dear 'Telema- 
4 chus, how oddly men are made. You are now in- 
| _ conſolable, becauſe you have ſeen your father with- 
out knowing him. What would you not have given 
| yeſterday to have been aſſured that he was {till alive? 
| 'To- day you have had the evidence, of your own eyes 
þ for it, and yet this evidence, inſtead of giving the 
1 © greateſt joy, as it ought, overwhelms you with 
grief, Thus do capricious, diſcontented mortals 
undervalue what they molt cagarly deſired; as ſoon 
they are not in poſſeſſion of it, and are ingenious in 
finding ſomething to torment themſelves for which 
as, they are in poſſeſſion of. It is to execrcife your 
patience, that the gods thus ſuſpend the gratification 
of your wiſhes; and the time which you now count 
loſt, will afterwards. be of the greatelt ſervice to 
" you; as it habituates you to a virtue the moſt ne- 
ceſſary of any for thoſe that are born to ſovereign 
ſway. To gain the command either of ourſelves, 
| or others, we mult have patience. Impatience, 
M which has the appearance of ſtrength and vigour 
of mind, is, in reality, but weakneſs, and an ina- 
bility to bear misfortune. He who knows. not how 
to wait, and to ſuffer, is like him who knows not 
how to keep a ſecret ; both of them want reſolution, 
and may be compared to a man who drives a chariot, 
and has not ſtrength or ſkill to ſtop, when neceſſary, 
the ſprightly ſteeds. No longer ſubje& to the reins, 
they ruſh down ſome dangerous precipice, and cruſh 
the feeble driver in the fall. Thus the impatient 
man is, by his violent ungoverned paſſions, precipt- 
tated into an abyſs of misfortunes ; and the greater 
his power 1s, the more he ſuffers by his impatience. 
He will not wait for any thing, he will not take 
time to weigh or examine any thing, and he will 
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be gratified immediately in every thing; breaking 
down the branches to gather the fruit before it is 
ripe ; and burſting open doors, rather than wait till 
they are opened. When the ſagacious huſbandmare 
is only ſowing, this impatient man mult reap ; and, 
as every thing he does, is done in haſte, and unſea- 
ſonably, it is ill done, and cannot be durable, any 
more than his ever-varying deſires. Such is the ab- 
ſurd conduct of the man who thinks nothing without 
the reach of his power, which he abuſes, by giving 
a looſe to his impatient defires. It is in order to 
teach you patience, my dear Telemachus, that the 
gods oblige you to practice it ſo much, and ſeem to 
make ſport of you, by keeping you continually wane 
dering about in ſuſpenſe and uacertainty. - The haps 
pineſs you hope for, preſents itſelf, as it were, to 
your view, and immediately diſappears, like a dream, 
when one wakes in the morning: to teach you, that 
the things which we often think ourſelves quite ſure 
of, vaniſh and are loſt in a moment. The wiſeſt. 
leſſons which Ulyſſes can give you, will not be found 
ſo inſtructive as his long abſence, and the hardſhips 
you have ſuſfered in ſearching for him.” Mentor 
then reſolved to put the patience of Telemachus to 
the laſt, but ſevereſt trial. At the very inſtant when 
the young man was going in a hurry to deſire the 
ſailors to haſten their departure, Mentor ſtopped him, 
and propoſed a, great ſacrifice to Minerva on the 
ſhore, - Telemachus readily complying, two altars 
of turf were raiſed, on which the blood of victims 
was ſhed, and incenſe burnt. With tender ſighs, 
Telemachus looking towards heaven, implored the 
protection of the goddeſs, of which he was immedi- 
ately ſenſible : for no ſooner was the ſacrifice over, 
than following Mentor into the gloomy paths of 4 
neighbouring grove, he perceived that the counte= 
nance of his friend, all of a ſudden, aſſumed a new 
form; the wrinkles of his forehead began to diſap- 
pear, like the ſhades of night when the roſy-fingered 
Aurora opens the gates of the Eaſt, and ſets the ho- 
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rizon all on fire. His ſtern, hollow eyes were changed 
into others of a celeſtial blue, replete with fire di- 


vine; his grey, neglected beard, now diſappeared, 


and noble majeſtic features, ſoftened with a mixture 
of grace and ſweetneſs, preſented themſelves to the 
eyes of the aſtoniſhed Telemachus, who immediate- 
ly perceived that it was a female countenance, with 
a complexion more delicate and ſmooth than that of 
a tender flower that hath juſt opened its- boſom to the 
ſun. The whiteneſs of the lily was blended in it 
with the vivid bluſh of the roſe ; and the charms of 
eternal youth were heightened by an air of eaſy un- 
affected majeſty. Her looſe flowing hair diffuſed all 


around an odour of ambroſia, and her garments diſ- 


played thoſe bright colours with which the ſuu at 


his riſing tinges the ſable vault of heaven, and gilds 
the clouds. The goddeſs did not touch the ground 


with her feet, but glided lightly through the air, as 


a bird on the wing. In her powerful hand ſhe bran- 
diſhed a glittering lance, capable of making the moſt 
warlike cities and nations tremble, and even of ſtrik- 
ing terror into Mars himſelf. Her voice was ſweet 
and even, yet ſtrong and affecting; and all her words 
were like Hery darts that pierced the heart of Tele- 
machus, and produced in it a kind of melancholy 
agreeable ſenſation. On the top of her helmet ap- 
peared the gloomy bird of Athens, and on her breaſt 
glittered the terrible ægis; by which marks Telema- 
chus knew her to be Minerva. „O goddeſs !”? ſaid 
he, then it is you yourſelf who have vouchſafed to 
conduct the ſon of Ulyſles, from the love you bore 
his father.” He would have ſaid more, but his voice 
failed him, and his lips in vain attempted to expreſs 


tbe ſentiments that lowed impetuous from his inmoſt 


ſoul. The preſence of the goddeſs overpowered him, 
and he was like a man who 1s ſo oppreſled in a dream, 
that he is ſcarce able to breathe, and altogether in- 
capable to ſpeak, notwithſtanding the painful efforts 
he makes. At laſt Minerva addreſſed him thus: 
Son of Ulyſſes, hear me once more, and for the 
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laſt time. I never took ſo much pains to inſtruct any 
mortal as you. I have led you, as it were by the 
hand through ſhipwrecks, unknown lands, bloody 
wars, and all the diſaſters that the heart of man can 
encounter. I have ſhewn you by facts, of which you 
were a witneſs, the conſequences of the true and falſe- 
maxims adopted in government: and your errors 
have been no leſs ſerviceable to you than your mis- 
fortunes. For, who is the man that ean pretend te 
rule a people wiſely, who has never ſuffered, nor 
ever profited by the ſufferings which his errors have 


occaſioned? Like your father, you have filled both 


fea and land with your diſaſtrous adventures. Go, 
you are now worthy of having him for your model ; 
the paſſage is ſhort and eaſy from hence to Ithaca, 
where he is juſt now arrived. Aſſiſt him againft his 
enemies, and be as ſubmiflive and obedient to him, 
as if you were the meaneſt of his ſubjects, ſetting 
thereby an example to others. He will conſent to 
your eſpouſing Antiope, in whom you will be happy, 
as having been captivated leſs by her beauty, than 
her wiſdom and virtue, When you a 2end- the 
throne, let the great object of your ambition. be, to 
renew the golden age. Let your cars be open to 
every one, but let your confidence be conlined to 
a few. Beware of truſting too much to your 
own judgment, and thereby decz Aviag yourſelf : 

but when you have committed a miſtake, be not 
afraid that it ſhould be known. Love your people 
and neglect nothing that may tend to conciliate 
their affection. Fear, indeed, is neceſſary, where 
love is- wanting; but, like violent dangerous reme- 
dies, it ought never to be employed but where ne- 
ceſſity compels. Always weigh beforehand the con- 
lequences of every thing you undertake. Endeavour 
to foreſee the greateſt misfortunes that may happen 3 
and know, that true courage conſiſts in vicwing dan- 
ger at a Glance, and deipiang it, when it cannot 
be avoided : for he that aveids thinking of it betore- 
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ſupport the ſight of it when preſent ; whereas, he 
who foreſees all that can happen, who prevents all 
that 'can be prevented, and calmly encounters what 
cannot be eſchewed, alone deſerves the character of 
wiſe and magnanimous. Guard againſt effeminacy, 
oſtentation, and profuſion ; and account it your glory 
to maintain a fimplicity of manners. Let your vir- 
tues and your good actions be the ornaments of your 
perſon and palace, and your guards. Let all the 
world learn from you wherein true honour conſiſts ; 
and remember always that kings are not promoted 
to the throne to gratify their own ambition, but for 
the good of their people ; that the good they do ex- 
tends to very remote ages, and that the ill goes on 
contiuually increaſing to lateſt poſterity. A weak or 
vicious reign often entails miſery on ſeveral genera- 
tions. But above all, be upon your guard againft - 
your own humour and caprice, which is an enemy 
. that will never quit you till death, but will intrude 
in:o your counſels, and betray you, if you liſten 
Ao its ſuggeſtions. It often occaſions the loſs of 
the moſt valuable opportunities; engenders childiſh 
inclinations and averſions, to the prejudice of the 
moſt important conſiderations ; and makes the moſt 
frivolous reaſons determine the greateſt affairs. It 
diſgraces a man's talents, and his courage, and 
makes him appear unequal, weak, contemptible, and 
unſupportable. Beware therefore, O Telemachus, 
of ſuch an enemy, and fear the gods. Such fear is 
the greateſt treaſure the heart of man can be be poſ- 
ſeſſed of: by it you will obtain wiſdom, virtue, 
peace, joy, genuine pleaſures, true liberty, chear- 
ful plenty, and unſpotted glory. I am now going 
to leave you, ſon of Ulyſſes; but my wiſdom ſhall 
never leave you, provided you always retain a due 
ſenſe of your inability to do any thing well with- 
out it. It is now time that you ſhould try to Walk 
alone. The reaſon of my parting with you in Egypt 
and at Salentum, was to accuſtom you, by degrees, 
to be without me, as children are weaned, when 
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it is time to take them from the breaſt, and give 
them more ſolid food.” No ſooner had the god- 
deſs ſpoke theſe words, than ſhe aſcended into the 
air, enveloped in a cloud of gold and azure, and 
diſappeared. Telemachus, overwhelmed with grief, 
wonder, and aſtoniſhment, lifted up his hands ig 
heaven, and threw himſelf proſtrate on the ground: 
then he went. and waked the ſhip's crew, commanded 
them to put to ſea immediately; arrived at Ithaca 
and found his father at the houſe of his faithful friend 
Eumeus. | 
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